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Plant Management 


In the interest of plant 
executives, managers and super- 
intendents who are desirous of 
acquainting themselves with the 
every day work of plant ad- 
ministration which is going on 
in other organizations of the 
industry, we inaugurate with 
this issue a new department— 
Plant Management. 

With all the technical infor- 
mation that is available, little 
or no space has heretofore been 
devoted to those problems which 
rank equally in «importance 
with the laboratory develop- 
ments. The scope of _ this 
department will be increased 
as conditions warrant. Sug- 
gestions and contributions will 
be given every consideration. 
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substitute for 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SCDA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


Also producers of 
Commonwealth Vanillin, Coumarin, 
Benzoate of Soda, Benzoic Acid, 
Benzaldehyde and 
Benzoyl! Chloride 


Warehouse stocks 


a. at all distributing centers 














OU have an important technical job open in 

your plant, let’s say, and you are looking for 
the right man to fill the position. You need— 
and you make sure you get--a man with the 
necessary background of experience. And right- 
fully so—for in some thin, theie is no substi- 
tute for experience. 

Soon you will be placing your contract for 
next year’s requiremenis of Liguid Chiorine— 
a highly technical commodity, as we all know. 
Is not the proper background of experience 
just as essential in filling this job as in any other 
important job in your plant? 

Mathieson’s broad experience in every phase 
of manufacturing and distributing Liquid 
Chlorine is your best guarantee of satisfactory 
service. And you will pay no added premium for 
the wide knowledge and technical cooperation i 
developed by Mathieson in serving America’s | 


























largest industrial users of Liquid Chlorine. 
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MERICAN can satisfy your every alco- 

hol requirement. Several factors are 

responsible for the maintenance of this 
splendid service. 


Physical assets and resources are amply 
adequate. They are represented by three 
producing plants, located on tidewater and 
in the great grain fields. To this advantage 
of situation is added another which di- 
rectly results in an alcohol of exceptional 
purity ...a distillation process developed 
in our laboratories and available to us 
exclusively. 
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Contributing also to quality is the calibre 
of the American organization. Asa result 
of their long exper- 








MANUFACTURERS, 
BY AN EXCLUSIVE 
PROCESS, OF 


ience and scientific 
background, users al- 
ways are assured of 
the highest excel- 





THE ABSOLUTELY 
PURE, ODORLESS, 
COLORLESS, 
ALCOHOL. 


lence in American 


alcohol and service. 























Gretna, La., Plant 


Philadelphia, Pa.. Plant 
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HE most important O. K. is that 

of the buyer and user. That is why 
this chart of comparative sales of 
Kalbfleisch Rosin Size is interesting and 
significant to all paper mill executives. 
Kalbfleisch Rosin Size was first 
offered to paper mills five years ago. 
Immediately it won friends through 
its outstanding quality ... is win- 


ning new friends every month, as 
the chart so graphically shows. 








DO KALBFLEISCH ROSIN SIZE 
SALES STEADILY GO UP? 


Today, four Kalbfleisch plants insure 
prompt deliveries. Thus production 
keeps pace with de- 
mand .. . as- 
suring an- 
other advan- 
tage to paper 
mills that de- 
mand good 
size, well serv- 
iced. 





‘The 


PLANTS: 
ERIE, PA. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


KALBFLEISCH 


Corporation 


PLANTS: 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
WATERBURY, CONN 
DE QUINCY, LA. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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‘the Taylor plant at Cascade Mills, New York, is in larger produc- 
tion than ever. Taylor Carbon Bisulphide, now one of Baker’s 
Dependable Industrial Chemicals, is double distilled and absolute- 
ly water white. The internationally famous Taylor process pro- 
duces Carbon Bisulphide by which all others are judged . . In 
the Adhesive, Agricultural, Chemical, Oil & Fat, Grain & Milling, 
Rayon and Rubber Industries Carbon Bisulphide has an im- 
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J.T. Baker Chemical Company 
Main Office & Works Branch Offices 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey New York and Chicago 


Akron, Ohio Representative : White & Company 


0 (3) 


Dependable Chemicals ° 
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| Announcement 





| E wish to take this means of expressing our 
earnest and sincere appreciation to our good 
friends for the messages of sympathy which came 
to us by telephone, telegraph and mail from all 
| sections of the country following our fire loss on Sunday, 
| October 28th. We have been deeply touched by this 
| manifestation of interest in our welfare and progress. 


| The fire occurred in our Plant No. 1. Plant No. 2 
| is located about one mile distant from Plant No. | and 
is operating as usual, taking care of the regular require- 


ments of our customers, whether in accordance with 





schedules previously made up, or in connections with 





new orders calling for immediate shipment of any of 
our products. 





PUBLICKER COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL COMPANY 


| PUBLICKER INcorRPORATED 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Executive Offices 
| 260 South Broad Street 
| Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
| 
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HTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
MONSANTO AZAKES 








A BETTER product brings its own reward in the form of 
increased demand. The advantages of PHTHALIC AN- 
HYDRIDE MONSANTO in flake form are now well recog- 
nized. The resulting growing demand has necessitated increased 
production. The output has been doubled and a further increase 
is under way. 


Highest purity is reflected in the yield of finished product- 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE MONSANTO combines highest 
purity with safety, comfort, convenience, and economy in hand- 
ling and storing. 


Standard packing is 250 pounds to the barrel. 


May we discuss your requirements with you? 





Monsanto Chemical Works 
St Louis.USA. 
New York — SanFrancisco — Chicago 


HTHALIC ANHYDRIDE: 
MONSANTO VION AIN 
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Butanol 


now used in 40 different 


industrial 


processes 
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REGUS, PAT. OF 


99% % 
Bichromate of Soda 


Bichromate. of Potash 
Chromic Acid | 
Oxalic Acid 


“¢Mutualize Your Chrome Department ”’ 





MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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What is a Vat Color? 


A dyestuffs designated “vat” are 
fixed upon the fiber in the reduced 
state and are fast to washing and light 


BUT 


not all vat colors possess the UNEX- 
CELLED FASTNESS of the 


INDANTHRENS 





GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 
I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 


Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
and by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
40 Fountain Street 220 W. Ist Street 33 Natoma Street 
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Coast to Coast Distributing Points 
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TANK-WAGON 
DELIVERIES 


COMMERCIAL 90% BENZOL 
COMMERCIALLY PURE BENZOL 
COMMERCIALLY PURE TOLUOL 

SOLVENT shears esi XYLOL 











Ammonia-Benzol Department 


40 Rector Street oo New York, N. Y. 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA :: AMMONIA LIQUOR, ALL GRADES :: ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
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‘‘Prepare 


for War” 





long years ago, has the chemical 

business of the country been in so 
healthy a state of activity and most 
branches of this highly ramified industry 
are flourishing. This is no false bloom 
for the roots are sound. This belated 
prosperity could not have come more 
opportunely. A brisk and busy autumn, 
during the contract season, is the very 
best guaranty of chemical commerce 
during the twelve months forward. 


N | oT since the debacle of 1920, eight 


HE chemical industry therefore, is 

presented with a golden opportunity 
to consolidate its position by destroying 
evils that undermine the very founda- 
tions of our chemical distributing sys- 
tem. If this splendid chance is not 
grasped and wisely utilized to put 
chemical marketing firmly upon a solid 
basis of sound and __ progressive 
economics, this mistake will surely cost 
the industry dear and there is no surety 
when such an opportunity will promptly 
return. On the other hand, less favor- 
able conditions are certain to come, and 
in business it is elementary strategy to 
prepare for bad times during good 
times. 


OMPETITION that centers upon price 
is the cause of most evils that 
attend chemical sales. Selling at a price 


is a potent breeder of distrust among 
competitors and of suspicion among 
consumers. It results in haggling; it 
promotes sharp practice; it cuts prices. 
Furthermore it sacrifices true service to 
customers and it destroys real and 
legitimate salesmanship. Finally it puts 
consumers on an uneven basis for the 
cost of their chemical raw materials and 
it writes red figures in many a seller’s 
books. 


a as this evil is in chem- 
ical trade customs; pernicious and 
far-reaching as its destructive effects 
have become, nevertheless it has a single, 
sure, simple cure. On another page you 
may read the symptoms and the remedy 
set forth plainly, by the very easy 
expedient of substituting the word 
“chemicals” for the word “‘steel’’ in the 
address of Charles M. Schwab. 


AS in the steel industry, so in the 
chemical industry, conditions are 
ripe for this reform. Weak sellers in a 
sloppy market can never modernize our 
sales methods. Now, however, con- 
solidations have reduced the number of 
selling factors; demand begins to ap- 
proximate supply; chemical prices are 
firm. What we lack is great leadership— 
a Schwab and a Steel Corporation. 
Who will fill the breach ? 
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Patent Rights 


A billfgiving to Government scientific and 
technical employees the right to patent in 
their own names and for their personal benefit 
any discoveries or inventions which they may 
make was passed during the last session of 
Congress. This legislation, posing rather 
grandiloquently as a “‘restoration of private 
rights to citizens’’,is in effect the abrogation 
on the part of the Government as its contract 
rights in the discoveries made by its 
employees, paid out of public funds, working 
in public laboratories, with public equipment 
and supplies. 

Since the patents of Government employees 
have in the past always been dedicated to the 
public this law is of concern to the entire 
people. Unfortunately this subject of patent 
rights is not one that catches the popular 
attention. Even in the chemical industry, 
where all of the production activities are so 
vitally inter-meshed with patents covering 
apparatus, processes, and even products, this 
law has been curiously ignored by the execu- 
tives. It has, however, been widely and 
eagerly discussed in technical circles where its 
importance is immediately recognized and 
where all of its implications and _ possible 
effects have been clearly foreseen. These 
implications and effects deserve the im- 
mediate and very serious consideration of 
executives. 

It would be most illuminating, if it were 
possible to trace out through all the torturous 
channels of legislative and bureaucratic Wash- 
ington the real source of this significant law. 
Obviously it is not the child of any brain in 
Congress. Who inspired it, who furthered it, 
and by what means it was so swiftly and 
silently passed through the legislative mill 
would reveal much as tothe methods employed 
by bureaucracy to further its own ends in 
a democratic government. This is a dangerous 
tendency in our political life which is progress- 
ing at a disconcerting rate. 
this encroachment of government bureaus and 
government commissions upon the rights of 
the public proceed much further and con- 
tinue to escape popular attention. 

Furthermore this law sets a public pre- 
cedence for private affairs. It will be so used, 
and contracts of employment with chemists 
and engineers engaged for research work will 
have to be very specific in their definition of 
patent rights unless grevious misunderstand- 
ings are to arise. This is an involved and 
highly technical subject upon which the 
executive will do well to rely only upon the 
most competent legal advice. Even existing 
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contracts should be scrupulously re-read in 
the light of this new law and the implications 
which may be drawn from its terms. 





‘‘Out of the Red”’ 


F Those charged with keeping the balance 
sheet of any chemical enterprise in black 
figures to-day are ground between two mill 
stones. Chemical selling prices have dropped 
to only about ten per cent. above the pre-war 
average of the group, while the index price of 
all commodities stands at over fifty per cent. 
higher than 1914. 

An over-production variously estimated at 
from a third to a half in excess of our chemical 
requirements; a demand that from the very 
nature of the industrial uses of chemicals for 
further manufacturing is inelastic and not to 
be expanded by any direct effort of chemical 
makers; a world wide economic situation 
that historically promises a long period of 
constantly lowering prices—are three factors 
that do not make easier the solving of the 
fundamental problem of favorably balancing 
costs and sales prices. The prospect would 
be as gloomy as the Styx, were it not for the 
various escapes offered by technical advance. 
Research, far from being a bugaboo to scare 
timid investors, destroyer of dividends, the 
anarchist of industrial operation, is the best 
friend, the wisest counsellor, the most valuable 
alde of the chemical industrialist. 

Greater yields, purer products, less depre- 
ciation, apparatus that saves labor or power 
or materials—in a word, more efficient plant 
operation on the one side, and on the other, 
broader markets found by discovering new 
uses for old chemicals or new chemicals, are 
the secret to-day of keeping the chemical 
company’s books out of the red. 

To the solution of the industry’s problems 
by these technical methods executives can 
make a valuable contribution. They are not 
so close to the plant that they trip over the 
feed pipes. Instinctively, they translate pro- 
cesses and products into commercial terms. 
Their ‘very lack of technical training gives 
their viewpoint a breadth and freshness that 
is invaluable. To turn a good executive into 
a poor chemist is highly wasteful, but produc- 
tion and distribution have their economic 
as well as their technical problems; and it is 
even more foolish not to draw upon his ex- 
perience, judgment, and vision in these busi- 
ness aspects of plant administration. 

These reasons have prompted us to add a 
new department to CHEMICAL MARKETS 
devoted to plant management problems. 
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Throughout our pages, we shall specialize in 
economic subjects and discuss them in busi- 
ness terms. But this field is a broad one, quite 
untilled as yet, and should yield a valuable 


crop of stimulating suggestions and practical 
experience. 





Color in Chemicals 


Sky-blue coffee pots; scarlet bed linen; 
bath tubs of yellow, green, pink and purple; 
motor cars of every shade from white to black; 
blue shoes for the ladies and lavender vests 
for men—color in the home, on the street, at 
the office, all are manifestations of the craze for 
color. This riot of tints and hues, which was 
largely made possible in the first instance by 
the lacquer branch of the chemical industry, 
has created real business problems which 
have been seriously discussed in a recent 
issue of Nation’s Business. This would appear 
to be a problem far from chemical fields, and 
fertilizers of all chemicals would seem to be 
farthest from this latest fad of Dame Fashion. 
But read what H. A. Vernay, executive in 
charge of a “‘V-C”’ subsidiary has to say: 

“Kiven in our business the question of color 
does receive some consideration as there are 
certain sections of the country that prefer 
light colored fertilizers and other sections that 
prefer dark colored ones, even though the 
analysis may be exactly the same in both 
cases. Another matter which is receiving 
attention is the fact that it is now possible 
to print fertilizer bags in two colors at the 
same time, and we are finding that generally 
speaking a bag of fertilizer printed, say, part 
in red and part in black will be taken by a 
farmer in preference to one printed all in solid 
black.” 

Would an industrial purchasing agent be 
less susceptible to the color appeal than a 
farmer ? Probably not, and already the use 
of color in chemical advertising and to 
emphasize and identify trade-marks and 
brands on drums, barrels, boxes, and bottles, 
as well as bags, gains favor rapidly. Do light 
and dark fertilizer forecast tinted chemicals 
for finicky buyers? It is hard to picture 
apple green caustic or lilac bichromate—but, 
wait a moment, we already have acetylsal- 
isylic acid offered in blue, green and pink! 








Headed by the recently announced Du Pont- 
Grasselli merger, October has been very 
productive of consolidations, near mergers 
and rumors of still further combinations 
within the chemical industry. In addition to 
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the Du Pont-Grasselli combine, another con- 
solidation in the alcohol industry has neared 
completion during the month, and may be 
now an actuality, though no announcement 
has been made. Another deal consummated— 
the Monsanto purchase of the entire stock of 
Graesser - Monsanto in Wales — while not 
looked on in the light of a merger, neverthe- 
less indicates that the seed of combining has 
been sown in this country. 

At about this time last year, the American 
chemical industry was agog at the speed and 
dexterity with which our chemical brethren 
in Germany, France and England formed 
powerful organizations. These were described 
in this country as machines designed to spell 
the doom of American business in foreign 
lands, and even to cripple the industry within 
our own borders. To date neither of these 
dire predictions has transpired, but the furor 
created has had the effect of awakening 
American industry to the advantages gained 
by large scale production, with the result that 
a good deal of thought is being given to 
similar moves in this country, which do not 
run afoul of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Strange as it may seem to some people, the 
wrath of the Department of Justice did not 
descend on the principals in the Du Pont- 
Grasselli deal, and now that this consolidation 
has been put through, others equally bene- 
ficial to sellers and buyers alike will probably 
follow. 





CAME THE DAWN 























They Say:--- 


The most ominous problems which I see are those 
which appear to have resulted from the general loss 
of balance between production and distribution. Of 
practically all commodities which America can pro- 
duce, it is producing regularly from 15 to 30 per cent. 
more than it has the capacity and power to consume 
and dispose of profitably in other available markets. 
—John J. Edgerton. 


The business that expects to continue to be main- 
tained at the old stand through several decades and 
generations will generally be found equipped with 
suitable research and control laboratories, and to have 
a definite, established research policy, which is being 
pursued regardless of transitory business conditions. 
—Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 


Any company which does not adopt a policy of 
research in its business may as well set the date of its 
liquidation. I believe that in research is the answer 
to competition that is increasing every day. We find 
it is our best weapon, both for defense and offense.— 
Charles Belknap, President, Merrimac Chemical Com- 
pany. 


It is difficult to find an industry that, in some way, 
is not organized to take advantage of chemistry as 
applied to its affairs. The degree of the effort may 
vary; but the beginnings have been made or are up 
for consideration.—Canadian Chemistry and Metal- 
lurgy. 


If woman by her vote does anything to break down 
the American standard of living, she will suffer, no 
matter who she is; if she helps to maintain that 
standard, she and her children will benefit all the 
more.—-A. Cressy Morrison. 


No one will deny that the maintenance by each 
producer of any basic commodity of substantially 
uniform prices, at a proper level, is a desirable thing 
not only for the producers but also for the consumers. 
—Charles M. Schwab. 


Our whole economic system has been adjusted to 
operation under a protective tariff, and it surely is not 
an opportune time to change the base to which we are 
adjusted.—W. R. Phemister, Treasurer, Monsanto 
Chemical Works. 


Success in an executive position is the result of the 
correct determination of relative values —/F. J. H. 
Kracke, Appraiser, Port of New York. 


A good way to kill a project is to put it in the hands 
of a large committee.—Bagology. 
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The trend of the chemical industries is toward 
the South. The crest of the wave is right now in 
Virginia and West Virginia. One needs only to travel 
from Hopewell, Va., westward and through the 
Kanawha Valley in West Virginia to see this wonderful 


and very recent development. Nitrogen fixation; 
rayon; paper; caustic soda; chlorine; refractories; 
glass; products from natural gas; barium compounds; 
synthetic organic chemical compounds—and most 
of these products are being manufactured from 
cheap raw materials.—Charles H. Herty. 








Ten Years Ago 

















From ‘‘Drug and Chemical Markets’’ November 1918 


Nitrate of soda deliveries for use of trade to be started, accord- 
ing to report from Washington. Statement is taken to mean 
that deliveries will be kept up thereafter, Government necessities 
having been greatly reduced by ending of war. 


Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation consolidates its various 
subsidiaries at new headquarters, 136 Liberty Street. New 
offices of the companies under control of Marden, Orth & Hast- 
ings Corporation will be at same address. 


Dyestuff and textile manufacturers meet at Waldorf-Astoria 
to discuss question of limiting number of shades and colors in use 
in various industries. Decision to standardize 128 colors out of 
5,000 manufactured is reached. 


Proposed abandonment of construction of nitrates plant at 
Ancor causes considerable stir in Cincinnati business circles, with 
strong movement on foot to induce authorities to complete plant 
for private industrial purposes. 


War Department authorizes construction of sulfuric acid 
plant at Grand Rapids. Work of erecting and equipping to be 


done by construction division of army and expected to cost 
$1,500,000. 


C. A. Grasselli, head of the Grasselli Chemical Co. gives resi- 
dence in Cleveland to the Cleveland Society for the Blind; the 
home to be turned into an industrial school for blind Cleveland 
soldiers. 


Capote Nitrate Co., San Antonio, Tex., incorporated with 
$100,000 capital, plans establishment of works for production 
of nitrate of potash, sodium nitrate and other specialties. 


Air Nitrates Corporation’s construction of new plant at Ancro 
is commenced and estimated to cost $20,000,000. It is to be 
devoted exclusively to Government contracts. 


New Government nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, near 
Florence, Ala., is formally turned over to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the army. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.’s smokeless powder plants are 
closed for purpose of readjustment to meet requirements of 
Dyestuff Dept. 


United States Government turns over to Hercules Powder Co. 
the control of big explosive plant at Nitro, W. Va. 
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The Chemical Industry Can Gain 
Strong Financial Support 


Through Cooperation 


By Theodore M. Switz 


Investment Research Corporation 


HE germ of a new chemical 
‘ process lies sprouting in 

the research laboratory 
and small-scale plant for years; 
then almost overnight it seems 
to blossom to a position of eco- 
nomic importance. The rayon 
industry, for example, developed 
slowly for forty years; then, 
within the last few years it be- 
came the country’s third most 
important textile industry. The 
seed of the investment trust idea 
was likewise planted long ago, 
but economic conditions in the 
United States have recently be- 
come more and more favorable 
to its growth. The sudden ex- 
pansion of the last five years was 
indicated in a recent speech by 
the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 
Louis T. McFadden, who said 
that there are now more than 


150 investment trusts with total toward exchange of ideas and 
resources of over $800,000,000. processes in research as an_ on the board of 


They are a new factor in the finan- 
cial world, and a new partner in 


industry. equally beneficial results 
As described in a previous ar- from the ‘‘open and above 


ticle, these trusts are large ag- 
gregations of small bits of capital 
—from less than a hundred dol- 


larsand up—in the hands of experts ually finding a place in our 
commercial life. 


whose sole job is to know the 
fundamentals of current financial 
and economic conditions, to know the earning power 
and specific problems of good companies, and to in- 
vest accordingly. They are guided more by facts 
and less by emotions than is the small investor, while 
they are unable to gamble and take the chances that 
a single wealthy individual can. Diversification of 
security holdings, although an important part of 
their policy, is not enough to guarantee successful 
operations. They must know each individual situa- 
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tion before an invest ment is made. 
At the same time that small 
investors have been organizing 
themselves into these large co- 
operative groups, American in- 
dustry has gone through an un- 
precedented era of combination. 
The day of the small company 
owned and operated by an indi- 
vidual or with the aid of his family 
and friends is practically over. 
The capital requirements of a 
corporation large enough to fune- 
tion effectively in the modern 
period are so large that the or- 
ganizers frequently have to go 
outside their own circle and in- 
vite the public to support the 
venture through stock owner-ship. 
This method may bring certain 
embarrassments to the manage- 
ment in its wake, such as the very 


Citing the present day trend large stockholder who seeks to 


gain control of the company, or 
at least to have a representative 


directors and 


example Mr. Switz predicts say in the determination of poli- 
9 + a 


cies, and also the speculators 
who have little knowledge of, or 
interest in, the company, but who 


board” type of annual finan- —°0t or depress the price of, its 
: sia ae stock with every idle r ' 
cial statement which is grad- y idle rumor. 


Furthermore, in recent years sev- 
eral large companies have been 
seriously hampered in carrying 
through vitally necessary refinane- 
ing or reorganization by the legal opposition of ob- 
stinate and ill-formed stockholders. What a different 
picture the investment trust presents! Although 
large they do not seek control to companies, for their 
business is investment, not managing or manufac- 
turing. Since they really know the problems of in- 
dustries and companies and are interested in the long- 
term pull rather than a quick turnover, they are prac- 
tically unaffected by rumors and for the same reason 
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they can be of considerable assistance to a manage- 
ment anxious to make constructive changes in the 
face of opposition. 

Considering the size and importance of the chemi- 
cal industry in the American economic structure, it 
would seem that chemical companies, with a few 
notable exceptions, have had difficulty in obtaining 
adequate financial backing. One important reason 
for this has been the lack of understanding of the in- 
dustry’s problems by investors and financial interests, 
and this in turn has been largely caused by an undue 
reticence on the part of the industry in taking the 
investing public into its confidence. 


Research is Transforming Industry 


Years ago the policy of all industries was to be 
very secretive not only about financial matters, but 
about technology and manufacturing processes as 
well. Secret processes were the order of the day, and 
rule-of-thumb methods triumphed. Then the chemi- 
cal industry began to develop the industrial research 
laboratory and slowly the outlook changed. Plants 
began to admit visitors. Many “secret” processes 
were found to be unscientific and not worth having. 
The exchange of ideas was stimulating to everyone 
concerned and manufacturing became more efficient. 
Research studies in technology or pure science from 
the industrial laboratories were published in ever 
greater numbers as may be seen from the growing 
size of the publications of the American Chemical 
Society. And all this study and publicity, which 
would have been considered suicidal two decades 
ago, has led to larger profits than have ever been 
known before. In fact, it has almost become axio- 
matic that the secretive company is the backward and 
unprogressive company. The trend toward greater 
frankness and co-operation is evident throughout all 
industry, and typical examples are the Alcohol, Rub- 
ber, and Sugar Institutes — trade associations which 
have greatly benefited their members in merchandis- 
ing, advertising, and in avoiding over-production, ete. 


Profit and Loss Accounts Baffling 


Meanwhile, profit and loss accounts remain an in- 
vestor’s No Man’s Land! Get through them if you 
can! Intelligent investors realize, nevertheless, that 
good chemical companies offer excellent possibilities 
for investment; first, because the chemical industry 
is growing steadily and some sections of it even rapid- 
ly; second, because it is a basis industry with a good 
future; and third, because some companies are in- 
terested in so many products and industries as to 
possess greatly stabilized earning power. 

Let us consider some of the typical difficulties en- 
countered in studying a chemical company. Perhaps 
one of the most annoying is to find that a company 
which is well-managed, well-located with regard to 
raw materials and markets, with a good line of prod- 
ucts and an active research organization, does not 
publish any financial statements whatsoever, al- 
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though its stock is listed and traded in on a recog- 
nized stock exchange. There are several companies 
in this group, some of which have a national repu- 
tation. Part of their reticence is no doubt due to the 
influence of their founders who were bred in a dif- 
ferent generation. But in general, when a firm which 
has some public support fails to publish an income 
statement, one always wonders why. Is it because 
the earnings are very bad? Bad news cannot be 
bottled up forever. Are the earnings exceedingly 
good, and the officers taking advantage of their 
knowledge to speculate in the stock ? Such are the 
questions that run through one’s mind. The same 
questions run through the speculator’s mind ‘and 
give him an opportunity to circulate favorable ‘or 
unfavorable rumors. The stocks that become the 
footballs of Wall Street are almost always those of 
companies who feel that they should tell their part- 
ners as little as possible. 


Suppose the stock of a mining company is under 
consideration. Several years ago the company pub- 
lished an official statement of its deposits. Dividing 
by the annual production, the ore should have given 
out completely by this time, yet the company is still 
operating successfully. No corrected statement of 
reserves has ever been published. What is the in- 
vestor to think? This case is perfectly typical of 
what occurs far too often. 


Annual Reports Incomplete 


In the case of a well-known company whose assets 
run into the millions, the annual report states that 
“the directors believe that special comment in regard 
to the year’s operations is unnecessary, since the bal- 
ance sheet and income account as presented make 
it possible for stockholders to readily visualize the 
company’s progress during the year’. An examina- 
tion of the consolidated income account is found to 
consist of three items; gross income, federal taxes, 
and net income. Surely their stockholders must be 
extraordinarily intelligent! 


An important company in the organic chemical 
field publishes in its annual report a fairly adequate 
analysis of its profit and loss account. But the ac- 
count is consolidated, and includes the earnings of 
several important subsidiaries, thus making it al- 
most impossible to determine whether the company 
has measured up to the opportunities presented by 
the economic conditions existing in the various phases 
of the industry during the year. Yet when the stock 
of this company was listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, a detailed analysis of the company’s assets 
and operations was furnished. Why is the company 
willing to tell the Committee on Stock List of the 
Exchange more than it is willing to tell its own stock- 
holders in the annual report ? 

On the other hand, the annual report of one of the 
oldest and most distinguished chemical companies 
in America gives a brief_outline of the economic 
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factors which have affected each of its chief products, 
although only in a rough qualitative way. Such a 
report, although it is far from being really complete, 
is outstanding in the chemical industrv today. 

In this day of large consolidations, one of the big- 
gest improvements that could be made in annual re- 
ports would be the publication of the balance sheets 
and profit and loss accounts of at least the important 
subsidiary companies, in addition to the consolidated 
statement. Such information is really due to stock- 
holders, for otherwise they cannot get even an ap- 
proximate idea of the condition of their property or 
of its prospects for the future. In the days before 
consolidation began there were only a few companies 
whose operations were so complex that a simple state- 
ment of gross and net income was insufficient. Today 
almost every company of any importance is so diver- 
sified that there may be prosperity in one section of 
its business, and stagnation or depression in another. 
Financial statements should keep pace with the ad- 
vances in business organization! 


Chemical Industry Diversified 


There are few companies, except perhaps the great 
electrical equipment manufacturers, whose business 
is as highly diversified as even the average chemical 
company. There are different raw materials, dif- 
ferent methods of manufacture and of distribution, 
and widely different types of consuming market for 
each chemical product. Moreover, it is not infre- 
quent for a company to make from fifty to a hundred 
different products, and yet obtain say 80% of its 
income from one or two. Under such conditions, 
it is very difficult for the prospective investor to 
analyze either the company’s past or its possibilities 
for the future. Surely reticence on this subject can- 
not be justified on the grounds that the publication 
of such information in the annual report would help 
the company’s competitors, for anyone in the trade 
usually has a far greater knowledge of his competitor’s 
business than would be needed to satisfy the most 
curious and inquisitive stockholder. Would it be 
harmful to publish the approximate income pro- 
duced by various products, or at least groups of 
related products? 

Another item that would greatly improve the an- 
nual reports of chemical companies (and many other 
companies as well) would be the general adoption of 
the practice of publishing the total sales for the year. 
This is particularly important in making an eco- 
nomic analysis of a company, for total sales bear a 
direct relation to both volume of production and the 
wholesale price of the commodities in question. Fig- 
ures for gross and net income which are given by so 
many companies are not nearly so helpful, because 
they are not at all comparable as a result of wide 
variations in accounting policy. Items which are 
particularly likely to cause confusion are deprecia- 
tion and obsolescense, repairs and renewals, gain or 
loss on inventories, and state and local taxes. If 
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firms like Montgomery Ward and Sears Roebuck 
can publish their total sales monthly and still be out- 
standingly successful, is it likely that the annual pub- 
lication of sales figures will bring ruin and disaster 
to chemical companies ? 

In view of the growing practice of companies to 
maintain certain investment holdings of the stock of 
companies operating in other industries, it is impor- 
tant that net income from the company’s own op- 
erations be reported, and not consolidated with in- 
come from investments. 


More Comprehensive Reports 


In addition to the specific items mentioned above, 
the annual reports of chemical companies could be 
made much more valuable if they were developed 
from one or two pages giving only a few consolidated 
and disguised key figures, into a full but concise dis- 
cussion of the company’s operating problems, and 
particularly of the economic factors which have af- 
fected or are likely to affect earnings. For instance, 
it would be worth while to analyze the factors which 
have affected the cost of raw materials such as mo- 
lasses or corn or coal-tar products, and to describe 
the changes that have taken place in the consuming 
industries. If carefully prepared such as economic 
analysis would be of value not only to the stock- 
holders, but to some of the company executives 
themselves, for it would give a broad-gauged picture 
of the entire situation, such as can be achieved only 
with great difficulty by the executive who spends all 
his time in problems of production, sales, research, 
purchasing, or finance. 


The Ideal Financial Report 


Perhaps this sounds like a pipe dream. But there 
are at least two companies at the present time which 
are carrying these ideas into practice —the Dia- 
mond Match Company and the American Sugar 
Refining Company. Their annual reports are not 
only informative and complete, but they make fas- 
cinating reading as well. Both may be recommended 
as models to chemical companies, with Diamond 
Match considered as outstanding in its analysis of 
the company’s own operations, while American Sugar 
is remarkable for its thorough and capable study of 
the economics of the sugar industry, in addition to a 
careful statement of its own progress. Both reports 
are over forty pages long. The Diamond Match re- 
port shows the various sources of the company’s in- 
come, analyzes the inventories of matches, material 
and supplies of lumber and logs and of standing tim- 
ber and compares them in a series of excellent statis- 
tical tables with those of previous years. It gives a 
quantitative idea of changes in manufacturing costs, 
and information concerning the trend of prices. The 
competitive situation is described, and also the ef- 
forts of the company to stabilize the match market. 
There is of course such general news of the industry 
as is necessary to form a background in considering 
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the company’s position. An exceptionally large part 
of the report is given over to an analysis of the items 
in the balance sheet which is so clear that even a lay- 
man can understand it. 

The American Sugar report contains a series of 
economic charts showing graphically, for instance, 
raw and refined sugar prices for the last 27 years; 
Cuban, American, European and world production 
of sugar since before the war; a diagram of the sources 
of sugar consumed in the United States; total Ameri- 
can consumption; and stocks and exports. It also 
gives abstracts of all the recent Cuban and Ameri- 
can legislation likely to affect the profits of sugar 
companies, and shows summaries of the conclusions 
regarding the future published in previous copies of 
the annual reports. Under such headings as ‘“Pres- 
ent Excess Production in Cuba and 50% Excess 
Refining Capacity in the United States Result of 
War Effort” and “Export Business in Refined Sugar 
from the United States Now Depends Upon the 
Policy of the Cuban Government” it discusses some 
of the major problems of the industry. 

Indeed, after reading reports such as these, the 
stockholder not only has a knowledge of his company’s 
condition and progress, but also a pleasant feeling 
of co-operation with, and confidence in the officers. 


Trusts Must Be Cautious 


Investment trusts are constantly seeking for places 
to invest their funds but must be cautious and must 
know facts. As they grow in size and number their 
support will be increasingly advantageous to com- 
panies which are frank in their financial statements. 
The chemical industry has led in the organization of 
industrial research and the publication of careful 
scientific studies of its processes. Will it lead in the 
publication in its annual reports of complete and far- 
seeing economic and financial analyses of its opera- 
tions? The former proved profitable; the latter may 
prove even more so. 





At a recent stockholders’ meeting of Rhenania-Kunheim A. G., 
Berlin, and Kaliwerke Neustassfurt-Friedrichshall A. G., Han- 
over, it was decided to merge these two enterprises and call the 
fushion Kali-Chemie, A. G., according to Trade Commissioner 
William T. Daugherty, Berlin. Rhenania-Kunheim is capitalized 
at 10,000,000 marks; Neustassfurt, at 19,500,000 marks. The 
latter exchanges shares with Rhenania-Kunheim on a 1:1 basis 
and raises capital initially to 29,500,000 marks, to which a sub- 
sequent increase of 2,500,000 marks will be applied. This merger 
involving the well-known Rhenania-Kunheim Co. that has had 
a questionable era of prosperity in postwar years, especially in 
competition with the I. G., would indicate plans to enter the 
mixed fertilizer business. Rhenania-Kunheim features in its 
heavy chemicals production, so-called Rhenania phosphate, 
while Neustassfurt is a potash concern, employing electrolytic 
refining processes. At its general meeting, it was mentioned that 
plans may be envisaged to erect a potassium carbonate plant, 
but that these plans are by no means mature as yet. 
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Italian Chemical Industry Now of 
International Fame Says Comm’r 


Italy’s chemical industry has advanced during recent years 
to a position of international prominence, according to Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Miss Elizabeth Humes, Rome. This 
development has occufred in the face of the fact that the country 
is absolutely lacking in coal and, with the exception of salt and 
sulfur, has practically none of the basic materials entering into 
chemical manufacture. One of the outstanding factors in the 
progress of the industry has undoubtedly been the encourage- 
ment given it by the Italian Government which has taken the 
form of protective legislation, encouragement of scientific 
research and in some cases subsidies. 

The advance of the chemical industry in Italy since the war 
is indicated by the increase in the number of companies making 
chemical or allied products. In 1913, these numbered about 220 
while in 1927 the number of companies reported was more than 
700. It is impossible to state the production of these establish- 
ments in terms of value but according to official returns the out- 
put of chemical plants and those making allied products amounted 
in 1926 to nearly four million tons. Seventy-five per cent. of 
this production represented bulk commodities such as fertilizers 
and sulfuric acid. 

Italian foreign trade in chemicals, the report shows, has kept 
pace with domestic production. In 1927 the value of this trade 
was $75,000,000, a substantial increase over the prewar figure. 
Both imports and exports of chemicals have increased in value 
since prewar times, the year 1927 showing a gain of nearly 
$4,000,000 for the former and $6,000,000 for the latter. Exports 
it is pointed out, would have made an even better showing had 
it not been for the loss of important sulfur markets. It is not 
probable, however, that Italy will be able to correct its adverse 
trade balance in chemicals and allied products in the near future 
owing to the fact that it must import large quantities of phosphate 
rock for its fertilizer industry and coal tar crudes and naval 
stores for its paint and varnish manufacture. 

Germany and France between them supply practically one- 
half of Italy’s requirements of chemicals and allied products 
while Great Britain is her chief customer for these lines. American 
products represent about five per cent. of total Italian imports 
while the United States in turn takes about eight per cent. of 
Italy’s foreign shipments. 

The movement going on in Europe looking to the formation 
of an international chemical cartel is being deliberately fostered 
in Italy. When this development comes to pass, the report 
declares, it seems certain that due consideration will be given to 
the Italian industry. 





The suitability of wax extract from coal tar produced in the low 
temperature carbonization of coal for use as a base in the manu- 
facture of colored wax crayons is being investigated at the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the Bureau of Mines. Several 
commercial colored crayons have been analyzed and similar 
crayons have been made up using the tax wax. From experiments 
so far made this wax appears very well suited to the purpose. It 
has a high melting point, which doubtless will render its use 
advantageous in making crayons for particular purposes. 


August production of crude methanol based on reports by the 
entire industry to the Department of Commerce amounted to 
499,619 gallons, as compared with 518,220 gallons in July and 
574,710 gallons in 1927. The output of acetate of lime during 
August amounted to 9,230,317 pounds, compared with 9,340,152 
pounds in July and 13,124,634 pounds in August, 1927. 

— 

A new factory for the manufacture of carbon dioxide and 
white lead and other chemical products is being built by Gron- 
berg and Co., at Dickersby, near Helsingfors, Finland. The 
share capital is 3,600,000 marks, according to Commercial 
Attache Frederick B. Lyon, Helsingfors. 
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Ye oly 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


talks on 


A Single Price for All 


F YOU buy any article of mer- 
chandise in a department store 
you know that you are paying 

substantially the same price that any 
other purchaser on the same day 
will pay, and that it is useless for 
you to discuss the price with the 
clerk, for it will not be changed. The 
department stores long ago learned 
the economic necessity of main- 
taining a single price open to all. 
The steel industry has never 
learned this, or, if it has learned it, 
has forgotten it, and instead of 
charging a single price open to all, 
we in the steel industry have been 
charging many prices, often quot- 
ing different customers different 
prices for the same products on the 
same day. Such a policy has re- 








criminating price cutting and to 
cross hauling, an unwise practice 
of our industry to which I referred 
at some length in my talk last May. 

No one will deny that the main- 
tenance by each producer of any 
basic commodity of substantially 
uniform prices, at a proper level, 
is a desirable thing not only for the 
producers but also for the con- 
sumers. Fluctuating prices com- 
pel the consumers to speculate on 
the cost of their raw materials. 
Such stabilization of prices is en- 
tirely possible of attainment with- 
out agreement or collusion on the 
part of the producers. It requires 
merely a general recognition by the 
producers of two simple facts, viz: 
First, the steel business is unlike 





sulted, and will inevitably result, Practically every point many other industries in that, with- 


in harming certain of our customers 
through price discrimination, and 


in hurting ourselves by inviting in his address before the 


stressed by Mr. Schwab in certain limits, the demand for 


steel products is not appreciably 
affected by the general price level, 


our customers to haggle over prices Steel Institute is equally and, therefore, a general reduction 


and by tempting them even to mis-. 
represent the prices charged by our 


competitors in the hope of coaxing industry. The steel mag- 


lower prices from us. 
Now discrimination, as between 
customers, in prices which reflect 


merely differences in tonnages or level in industrial barter. 


differences in the character of serv- 

ice demanded by our customers are entirely proper. 
But there are other forms of discrimination in price 
based upon considerations less defensible. It is ob- 
vious that in as much as steel is so heavy a product, 
and the freight rate on a long haul bears so important 
an influence upon the final cost, that it is advantage- 
ous to consumers and economical to the industry that 
in the great majority of cases the product should be 
supplied at a fair price from the nearest available 
plant. For a manufacturer a considerable distance 
away to underbid the fair price offered by the nearby 
plant is obviously uneconomical and tends to indis- 





*Ezxtract from address before American Iron and Steel Institute, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, October, 1928. 
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applicable to our own in prices for steel products alone 


does not result materially in in- 
creasing demand; and _ second, 


nate believes that we are it is not possible in a basic indus- 


« 


approaching the desired ‘'Y like ours to make effective for 


long at any one point two different 
prices for the same commodity. 
When one producer lowers’ his 
prices for a particular commodity, that price will 
promptly be met by his competitors. The net result 
in the long run is that such producer continues to 
produce substantially the same percentage of the 
total tonnage as before, but with a smaller profit 
margin and sometimes none at all. 

It is now a certainty that 1928 will establish a new 
record in volume of production for the steel industry 
of the country. In so far as an increase in demand 
is the solution of our economic difficulties we are 
nearer to a proper relationship between supply and 
demand than we have been since the end of the war. 
This increase in demand has resulted, as should be 
expected, in a betterment of prices, virtually the first 
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improvement that has occurred in five years. I hope 
and believe that there will be a still greater improve- 
ment in prices sufficient to afford to the industry a 
return upon its investment fairly comparable to that 
realized by other leading industries. 

But, once a fair price basis is established, how long 
will it continue ? As long, I say, as the proper rela- 
tionship between supply and demand is maintained. 
The folly of indiscriminate price cutting, though 
recognized by all, isa phenomenon which accompanies 
low operating rates, and, although much can be said 
to emphasize its evil results, it would be idle to ex- 
pect to eliminate it altogether in periods of slack de- 
mand merely by the preaching of economic truths. 
There are always individuals who are short-sighted 
enough to believe that they can, by price cutting, 
secure an advantage peculiar to themselves. 


Means of Stabilization 


There are, therefore, apparently three ways in 
which the stabilization of the iron and steel industry 
on a prosperous basis can be legitimately maintained. 
These are : By stimulating the demand for steel ; by 
discouraging by every lawful means the construction 
of additional capacity at times when capacity is al- 
ready over-expanded ; and by the avoidance of un- 
economic price cutting. 

Much has been done to increase the demand for 
steel by finding new fields in which it may advan- 
tageously be used, but much more can and should be 
done. An extension of the activities of research de- 
partments not only to make improvements in the 
quality of our products and in the methods of produc- 
ing them, but also to discover new uses for them, is 
desirable. A closer co-operation between the pro- 
ducers of steel and our customers, promoting a better 
understanding of our customer’s problems and result- 
ing in our providing steel which will more perfectly 
meet their requirements will often prevent the cus- 
tomer from seeking substitutes for steel. 


Consequence of Overproduction 


The law of supply and demand is inexorable and if 


the producers of steel in the country do not voluntarily: 


refrain from extending capacity beyond the needs of 
the country, they can expect only one consequence. 
The law of supply and demand will promptly operate, 
reducing profits to the extent necessary effectively 
to discourage new construction, and that condition 
will continue until demand has again increased suffi- 
ciently to take up the excess capacity. 

I wish it were possible to have a temporary mora- 
torium on the construction of steel capacity in this 
country. I firmly believe that with such cessation 
of new building, the relationship between demand 
and supply can thus be established on a basis which 
will insure fair and reasonable profits in the industry 
for many years to come, for, while our industry will, 
I trust, never cease growing, in my judgment the 
technological developments resulting in improved 
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processes and enlarged units alone will render un- 
necessary for a considerable period the building of 
new plants to meet increased demand. 

For ten years we have been struggling to overcome 
conditions occasioned by the war period. These 
conditions are largely behind us and we are entering 
a comstructive era of business engineering, in which 
one of the essential qualities of good management is a 
clear perception of the economic aspects of our busi- 
ness. Our problems are not essentially different from 
the problems of other basic industries. They are not 
insoluble but they must be solved in the future as 
they have been in the past without unlawful agree- 
ment, or collusion. They can and will be solved when 
we, the leaders of our industry, appraise better the 
fundamental principles of economics, and apply them 
in our various lines of activities. That, I am sure, 
the members of this great institute can be depended 
upon to do. 

At the conclusion of his prepared speech Mr. 
Schwab said : 

“Let me say we are rapidly approaching utopian 
plans which I have outlined in my address.” 











New Incorporations 

















Eastern Carbonic Gas Co., Inc., New York, carbonic and 
aerated waters. $10,000. Samuel Fuchs, Abner Berman, Jacob 
Kutler, Nathan D. Fox. 

William J. Lutz, Inc., Bronx, N. Y., paints, lacquers, dyes, 
etc. 100 shs npv. Edward Stone, John C. Delaney, John J. 
McGinty, Thompson & McGinty. 

Decca Chemical Mining Syndicate, Ltd., Ottawa, Can. 400 
shs npv. Harold Fisher, James A. Robertson, Alastair J. Mac- 
donald. 

World Fibre Corporation Ltd., Toronto, Can. 500,000 shs 
npv. textiles. Richmond W. Hart, Harry L. Wright, Charles 
H. C. Leggott. 

Glasolite Chemical Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. $50,000. George 
W. Dunnett, Robert Parker, John E. Reynolds. 

Flag Oil Corp. of Delaware, Wilmington, petroleum, oil, 
sulfur, 600,000 shs com. Corporation Trust Co. of America, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Na-Die Laboratories, Bronx, N. Y., drugs, chemicals. 
shscom. J. J. Hammer, 249 E. 149th St., Bronx, N. Y. 

Colonial Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J., chemicals. $75,000 
pf., 1,000 shs com. Martin O. Schwartz, Newark, N. J. 

Consolidated Knitwear Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada, textiles. 
$40,000. Percy Shulman, Samuel Factor, Daniel F. J. Kelly. 

Associated Drugs Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 10,000 shs npv. 
Frank W. Richardson, William C. H. Swinburne, Stephen Clem- 
ents. 

California Chemical Corp., New York, chemicals, drugs. 2,000 
shs npv. U.S. Corp. Co., New York. 

Paint Associates, Inc., Hillsboro, N. J., paints. 100,000 shs 
pfd $25. par, 100 shs com. npv. A. H. Weisman, Somerville, 
N. J., Pearl Brand, 38 Park Row, New York, Samuel M. Miller. 
38 Park Row, New York. 

Hydroproof Chemical Corp., 15 Ex Place, Jersey City, N. J., 
varnishes, etc. 2,500 shs np. Harry C. Hand, Raymond J. 


(Continued on page 487) 
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War-Time Chemical Progress and 


Peace-Time Chemical Products 


By Alan A. Claflin 
The L. B. Fortner Company, Boston 


N THE morning of April 22nd 
CO) ‘1915, on approximately a five 
mile front about five miles 
north of Ypres, from the German 
trenches, was seen to arise small 
white jets as of steam. These white 
jets slowly consolidated into a low 
lying cloud of greenish yellow vapor 
that blown by a gentle north wind 
floated, hugging close to the ground, 
toward the Allied trenches. A new 
epoch in the annals of warfare was 
inaugurated. How this innovation 
in the art of organized murder, 
which is warfare, impressed the 
military authorities at the time 
may be perhaps best shown by 
quoting from Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s History of the 1915 Cam- 
paign in Flanders ‘‘The chronicler turns from such 
knightly deeds as these to narrate the next episode 
of the war, in which the gallant profession of arms was 
degraded, and the Germans, stole away a few miles of 
ground by the arts of the murderer. So long as 
military history is written, the poisoning of Lange- 
marck will be recorded as an incident by which war- 
fare was degraded, and a great army, which had long 
been honored as the finest fighting force in the world, 
became in a single day an object of horror, flying to 
the bottles of a chemist to make the clearance which 
all the cannons of Krupp were unable to effect. The 
crime was no sudden outbreak of spite, nor was it the 
work of some unscrupulous subordinate. It could 
only have been effected by long preparation, in which 
the making of great retorts and wholesale experiments 
upon animals had their place.” 

Unquestionably every new development in warfare 
has inspired similar sentiments among those who 
preferred to do their killing in the old fashioned way 
and on the whole is it not better that victory should 
rest on, depend on, brains rather than brute force ? 
Thinking students know that the introduction of 
“Poison Gas” into warfare actually makes the world 
safer for civilization, there can be no real “‘Bolshevick 
Menace”’ or “Yellow Peril’? when the efficiency of an 
army depends on the chemists behind it. While there 
was certainly considerable preparation before this 
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In this second install- 
ment, Mr. Claflin treats 
with the development of 
chemical gases as a ve- 
hicle of modern warfare. 
The development of this 
greatest contribution of 
the World War to the 
known methods of attack 
is explained from its 
inception in 1915 to the 
end of the war. 
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first gas attack, the evidence is 
entirely that the German military 
authorities were skeptical about its 
efficiency rather than that they had 
long planned to use it. Chlorine as 
every one knows was the gas used 
and it was discharged from ordinary 
liquid chlorine cylinders, the only 
novelty being that the discharge 
came through a pipe that fed at the 
top but passed through the body of 
the gas with the outlet at the bottom, 
thus preventing clogging by freez- 
ing. The quantity employed was 
not greater than a few days produc- 
tion from a modern chlorine plant. 
A gap was made in the Allied line 
over five miles wide but the Germans 
had not the forces at hand to take 
advantage of this free passage way to the sea and a 
change of the direction of the wind soon brought the 
conditions back to the old status quo. 

The war brought a succession of new experiences to 
the military authorities and at first the Germans 
showed more initiative in meeting them. First, the 
tremendous demand for high explosive was unantici- 
pated and then the stale mate produced by deep 
entrenchments and barbed wire entanglements. His- 
torians of chemical warfare go back for the derivation 
of the idea of poison gas to Greek fire of the Ancients 
or the stink pots of the Chinese pirates, but it is more 
likely that the methods of extermination of rabbits in 
Australia and prairie dogs in our own Nantucket 
furnished the inspiration for the German chemist, 
rather than the archives of military history. When the 
enemy adopts the habits of a burrowing animal, why 
not use the methods that have been efficacious against 
such vermin? Had the German military authorities 
appreciated the possibilities of the success of the first 
gas attack, the whole history of the war might have 
been changed. Against an unprepared enemy, gas 
proved to be invincible, but the gas was released in a 
cloud and the direction of its blow depended on the 
wind, when the wind shifted and blew the chlorine 
cloud back on the German trenches, it found them as 
nearly unprepared for it as the French Turcos and 
Canadians had been. To the fact that the winds in 
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Flanders normally blow from the west and south, 
and that it was only seldom that the winds favored 
the Germans, can the ability of the British to hold 
Ypres be credited. While the Germans were waiting 
for favorable winds the Allies devised and supplied 
gas masks. These first gas masks were merely coarse 
veiling holding a pad over the mouth and nostrils. 
The pad was saturated with a 
hyposulfite. 


solution of sodium 


Chemist Now Dominant 


The chemist hitherto a vital, but almost un- 
recognized factor, becomes the dominant figure in the 
art of warfare. It required less than ten days for the 
Allied high command to realize that they must adopt 
it. While it required more than four months to 
assemble adequate supplies of chlorine and develop 
means of expulsion, mainly the latter because the 
Allied nations were not lacking in large stocks of 
chlorine due to the increased demand for caustic soda 
from the picrie acid manufacturers, the decision to 
employ chlorine was soon reached. One objection to 
its use is the quantity that must be employed and the 
high concentration needed to be effective. To over- 
come this objection the Germans in December 1915 
began to use phosgene. It was discovered by John 
Davy in 1812 who produced it by the action of sun- 
light on a mixture of its components. The name is 
derived from this process of making, ‘‘phos” light and 
“gen”? to make. 

It is at 


denses to 


normal temperature a heavy gas but con- 
a liquid at around 40° Fabr. Since its 
toxicity is about eight times as great as chlorine, its 
suitability for gas is evident. The modern 
method of making phosgene is to pass equal quantities 
of chlorine and carbon monoxide over a pure hot 
charcoal which acts as a catalyst. This method had 
been developed to a high state of efficiency before the 
war in Germany on account of the use of phosgene in 
the color industry and to expand the supply for 


war 


military demands was merely to increase the number 
of units. Since only one eighth as much phosgene 
as chlorine is needed to make a given area untenable, 
supplies can be much more quickly assembled and 
because of the small quantity required it can be con- 
densed to a liquid, put in a shell with high explosive 
and then discharged against the enemy. The Germans 
did not gain as much advantage as they had presum- 
ably anticipated from the introduction of phosgene 
because the Allies had been ‘‘tipped off”? to expect it 
and had provided gas masks with pads saturated with 
hexamethylene tetramine as well as_ hyposulfite. 
Later it was found that a layer of charcoal completely 
absorbed phosgene. While it had taken the Allies 
almost five months to follow the Germans in the use 
of chlorine, the Germans used it offensively on April 
22nd at Ypres and the British at Loos on September 
25th, it required a much shorter time for them to 
follow with phosgene. The same projectors could be 
used and while phosgene had never been made in the 
same quantity in England as it had in Germany, it 
nevertheless had been made commercially- and by 
this time the British authorities had ultimately come 
to the appreciation that the chemist must be an active 
co-partner in modern warfare. With the advent of 
the use of phosgene by both sides early in 1916 the 
era of chemical warfare may be said to have begun. 
Both sides began to experiment with new gases or gas 
producing substances, means for projecting them 
against the enemy and devices for protection against 
them. Therefore as the chronology marking the 
introduction of the various compounds employed is 
more or less uncertain, it may be pertinent to con- 
sider briefly the chemistry and _ properties, and 
methods of manufacture of those which became the 
most important and how the initiative and supremacy 
which Germany originally possessed was eventually 
overcome by the superior potential resources of the 


Allied nations. In the first place as the properties 


of one gas merge into another as concentrations vary, 





Panoramic view of the U. S. Government chlorine plant at Edgewater Arsenal. 


This plant is equipped for the 


production of 200,000 pounds of chlorine per day. 
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it is well to divide the gases into three classes, lethal, 
(death producing) sensatory, (tear or sneeze produc- 
ing) and vesicants (skin. blistering). A fourth class 
is that of the camouflage gases to cover up the presence 
of a lethal gas, and finally to be considered are the 
smokes. Then the gases may be distinguished as 
persistent or non-persistent. The persistent gases are 
used to render a position permanently untenable; 
the non-persistent gases merely serve to drive out the 
defenders and the positions may be rapidly occupied 
by the attack. The first gases used chlorine and 
phosgene are of the non-persistent lethal type, 
although tear producing gases were used before lethal 
gases were. Included in the bombardment that pre- 
ceded the first gas attack in 1915 were a certain 
number of shells presumably loaded with brom 
acetone, preceding by nearly a year the use of phosgene 
in shells. Of the strictly lethal gases phosgene con- 
tinued to be the most important. One modification 
in its manufacture is to be credited to the Americans. 
In the production of carbon-monoxide the German 
process was to pass pure oxygen obtained by the 
Linde process through a water cooled retort filled 
with coke. The intense heat of the reaction renders 
the life of the retorts short. ‘By mixing carbon dioxide 
with the oxygen, this difficulty is overcome as the 
reduction of the dioxide to monoxide is endothermic, 
one reaction cools the other, the life of the retort is 
prolonged and an economy effected as carbon dioxide 











View of phosgene mixer building showing catalyzer boxes and con- 
densers used in the manufacture of phosgene. The boxes are 
8 feet long, made of iron and lined with graphite. 


is cheaper than oxygen. At first in the development 
of poison gases it was considered that deadliness would 
be the most important factor and with this end in view 
the French particularly, experimented with hydro- 
cyanic acid compounds but this substance is so 
reactive and volatile it was found to be far inferior to 
phosgene. Of the persistent gases, chloro-picrin was 
first used. In toxicity chloro-picrin ranks consider- 
ably below phosgene but whereas the lethal concen- 
tration of phosgene is dissipated in minutes, that of 
chloro picrin lasts for hours and its tear producing 
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properties are such that in concentration of less than 
a hundredth of the lethal amount, it compels the 
wearing of gas masks. The name chlor picrin is 
rather a misnomer—neither nitro chloroform or carbon 
mono nitro-trichloride would give a better idea of its 
constitution, C Cl,3;NQO.,, but it was first made and 
continued to be made during the war by the action 
of bleaching powder on picric acid. The direct 
methods from chloroform or acetone did not give 
satisfactory yields and then the displacing of picric 
acid by T N T as the standard high explosive really 
made this more abundant than acetone.’ In the pro- 
cess of manufacture, bleaching powder is made into 
a thin paste and a solution of calcium picrate run in 





Interior view of the cell building. Each of the cells shown is capable 
of a production of 60 pounds of chlorine gas and 65 pounds 
of caustic soda per 24 hours. 


slowly, the mixture being cooled by cold water cir- 
culating pipes. When the yellow color has disappeared, 
steam is turned on and the chloro-picrin distills over, 
and as it is insoluble in water it readily separates from 
the condensed water and is drawn off for loading in 
shells. One of the delightful features of chloro picrin 
from the point of view of those using it is the intense 
nausea it produces in many individuals even when 
extremely dilute and it is not so readily absorbed by 
charcoal as is phosgene. A soldier cannot wear a 
gas mask and vomit at the same time, and thus a 
suitable admixture of chloro picrin shells with phos- 
gene shells make the latter much more effective. 
Also among the earlier of the persistent gases employed 
by the Germans was the so called super ralite or 
Green Cross gas. Chemically this is tri chlor methy] 
chloroformate. It is an oily liquid with a boiling 
point of 128°C and specific gravity of 1.65. It is best 
made by chlorinating methyl formate. Since the 
Germans had a monopoly on formie acid, the Allies 
did not succeed in producing this gas on a large scale. 
It is an extremely effective gas as it combines the 
toxicity of phosgene with the persistence of chloro 
picrin. It is probable that the Allied chemists would 
have, however, achieved the synthesis of formic acid 
and the production of this gas on a large scale had 
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not the introduction of mustard gas by the Germans 
in July 1917 pushed super ralite into the background. 
Mustard Gas, or to give its chemical name di-chloro- 
ethyl sulfide became by all odds the most important 
of all the poison gases. The Germans began using it 
So effective was it, that the 
British in September 1917 reported more casualties 
from it in that single month than had occurred from 
gas in the previous two years. Fortunately the 
British had by this time an efficient chemical depart- 
ment in their military organization and Mustard Gas 
was quickly: identified and plans for its large scale 
production were soon underway. Dichlorethyl sulfide 
was not a new substance to the organic chemist, and 
it had probably been prepared in a crude state as 
arly as 1822 by the French chemist Despretz. 
Analysis of the charges of unexploded German shells 
disclosed from the high state of purity that the 
mustard gas in them was made by the Meyer process, 
and at first the start was made to duplicate this process. 


in enormous quantities. 





Close-up of several units of a battery of 10 stills in a chloropicrin 
plant. Each of these stills is 8 feet in diameter and 18 feet high. 


However the brilliant researches of Sir William Pope 
discovered a far simpler method for producing this 
powerful new military agent in quantity. Before 
considering the methods of preparation it may be 
well to consider the properties of Mustard Gas that 
render it such a powerful military weapon. It is a 
heavy liquid specific gravity 1.27, it solidifies at 
14°C, (57° Fahr.) and boils at 215°C. Its vapor is 
lethal in approximately the same concentrations as 
phosgene, it is as powerful a tear producer as chloro 
picrin, and above all even in extreme dilution it has 
a most powerful blistering or burning effect on the 
skin. Ordinary clothing serves as no protection 
against the burning effect, and because of its high 
boiling point, the persistence of it is so great that 
places saturated with it are untenable for days and in 
cold weather even for weeks. One of the peculiar 
physiological effects of Mustard Gas is that the 
burns do not develop until six to twelve hours after 
exposure but after they do develop are very slow in 
healing from three weeks to three months being 
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required for a very ordinary burn. During the spring 
offensive of 1918 the Germans so thoroughly drenched 
the city or the remains of the city of Armentieres with 
Mustard Gas that for three weeks it was unoccupied 
by either side. 

The original Meyer process for making Mustard 
gas consists first in producing ethylene by the dehydra- 
tion of ethyl alcohol. The ethylene is then passed 
concurrently with carbon dioxide into or water sus- 
pension of bleaching powder. This reaction must be 
conducted as cool as practical, usually at about 5°C. 
When the ethylene ceased to be absorbed in the 
presence of an excess of carbon dioxide, the solution 
which contains 10 to 12% of ethylene chlorhydrin is 
removed from the calcium carbonate by filtration. 
The chlorhydrin is converted into dihydroxyethyl 
sulphide or thiodiglycol by treatment with sodium 
sulphide at 90° to 100°C. The thiodiglycol is sepa- 
rated from the water by boiling off the latter, and is 
then converted into mustard gas by treatment with 
dry hydrochloric acid. The final purification is by 
distillation in vacuum. The maxiumm production 
by the process by the Germans is stated to have been 
300 tons per month, while the production of a relative- 
ly complicated organic preduct at the rate of 300 tons 
or 600,000 Ibs. per month is no small technical achieve- 
ment—it rather fades in importance compared with 
what the Allies were doing when the war ended. The 
process of Sir William Pope consists in passing 
ethylene into sulfur chloride whereby the dichlorethyl 
sulfide is formed with the separation of sulfur. 

At first the separation of the sulfur in the British 
process was a difficulty as it obstructed the tubes 
admitting the ethylene but Arthur Green, the 
British coal tar chemist, discovered that by conduct- 
ing the reaction at 30°C instead of 60°C the sulfur 
went into colloidal solution and did not separate out. 
The presence of this colloidal sulfur instead of being 
a detriment seemed to rather increase the efficiency 
of the mustard gas and due to the greater simplicity 
of the process the British were making 500 tons of 
mustard gas per month alone when the armistice was 
signed while at the vast Edgewood arsenal in America 
there was a capacity of no less than 40 tons per day, 
or 1,000 tons per month. 


French Most Effective 


As a matter of fact the potentialities of the British 
and Americans in making mustard gas contributed 
little to the actual decision in military operations, as 
the chemical progress was far more rapid than the 
mechanical progress and vast quantities of gas were 
available with no shells to put them in. Indeed the 
French program was much better co-ordinated. The 
process which they used was not as simple as that of 
Pope, it depended on the absorption of ethylene by 
sulfur dichloride in solution of carbon tetra chloride. 
The plant using this process was adjacent to the 
aniline color plant of the Societe Chemique des 
Usines du Rhone, and by March 1918 it was produc- 
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ing two or three tons per day and by July the produc- 
tion had increased to twenty tons and what was of 
great practical importance this French mustard gas 
was loaded into shells as fast as it was made and 
actually fired at the enemy. 

In the same class as mustard gas, but so far as war 
time chemistry is concerned relatively insignificant, 
because it was never made in quantity and never used 
in hostilities is Lewisite or the ‘‘Dew of Death.’’ This 
compound, the invention of Captain W. Lee Lewis of 
the United States Army, was the only compound 
actually new to organic chemists that was developed 
as a war gas. Chemically it is somewhat analogous 
to Mustard gas with the substitution of arsenic in the 
place of sulfur. It has the powerful skin burning 
properties of the mustard gas but with the difference 
that the burns produced are fatal. Lewisite is pro- 
duced by the absorption of acetylene in arsenic 
trichloride in the presence of anhydrous aluminum 
chloride as a catalyst. It is a colorless liquid with a 
boiling point of 93°C. Because of this relatively low 
boiling it would not be nearly as persistent as mustard 
gas. The introduction of second and third molecules 
of acetylene increase the boiling point but lessen the 
poisonous properties, on the other hand they increase 
the sneeze producing properties, but in this direction 
it is doubtful if it is as effective as the sneeze gases 
which were actually used. Strangely enough while it 
was the presumable toxic properties that directed 
military attention toward arsenical compounds, the 
one arsenic compound that was extensively used 
during the war is not particularly poisonous. Diphenyl 
chlorarsine, that is a substituted arsine, As Hg, in 
which two of the hydrogen atoms have been replaced 
by pheny] radicles and one by chlorine has been known 
to organic chemists since 1883, and its peculiar 
property that made it useful to the German army is 
that of sneeze producing. In appearance it is a white 
powder with a melting point of 44°C and boiling 
point of 333°C. It has therefore an extremely low 
vapor pressure, but if a small quantity is included in 
a shell charge the explosion disperses it as a smoke 
that will penetrate the ordinary gas mask canister and 
provoke an irrepressible fit of violent sneezing. Wear- 
ing a gas mask and sneezing are so to speak incom- 
patible and as the quantity of diphenyl chlorarsine 
or Blue Cross gas to use the war time name, required 
to produce sneezing is so slight, it was extensively 
used from 1917 on by the Germans whenever it was 
considered advisable to “‘gas’”’ a section. The Allies 
while appreciating the value of this product never 
reached the stage of military production, although 
a plant was well on its way to completion when the 
war ended. The Allied process for manufacture was 
by the rea@tion of tri-phenyl arsine and arsenic tri 
chloride. The German process on the other hand was 
in several stages beginning with the absorption of 
diazotized aniline in sodium arsenite solution, setting 
free a phenyl arsenic acid that was then reduced to the 
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arsenious acid, which reacted with further quantities 
of diazotized aniline to the diphenyl arsenious oxide, 
which in turn was converted by hydrochloric acid to 
the diphenyl chlorarsine. Toward the close of the war 
the Germans to a slight extent replaced the diphenyl 
chlorarsine, by the diphenyl cyanoarsine, which is 
nearly as powerful a sneeze producer and much more 
toxic. 


Tear Producing Gases 


In addition to the sneeze producers and in a sense 
particularly important because they were the first 
non-explosive chemical substances to be used in shell 
charges are the tear producing gases. These gases 
force such an intense flow of tears that virtually they 
produce temporary blindness. Used as early as April 
1915, that is, before a gas mask was a common accoutre- 
ment of a soldier, the idea of the tear gas was to render 
trenches temporarily untenable and to put machine 
gun operators and rifle men out of commission while 
barbed wire was cut, in other words the tear gas was 
the final preparation for an assault. The first tear 
gas used was bromacetone. According to the German 
method of manufacture bromaine up to 10 per cent. 
excess of the theoretical is added to a solution of one 
part acetone in two parts water. The bromination in 
thousand kilo lots required 48 hours with thorough 
agitation at a temperature of 35°-40°C. 

The French process was slightly different in that 
sulfuric acid was employed and a product obtained 
which consisted of four molecules of brom acetone 
and one of chlor acetone. This product was known as 
Martonite and although chlor acetone alone has less 
than a tenth the tear producing effect of brom acetone, 
the mixture is apparently even more powerful than 
the brom acetone alone. 


Composition of Tear Gas 


Because of the scarcity of acetone the bromine com- 
pounds of toluol and xylol were extensively used as 
tear gases. These are made by direct bromination in 
sunlight. The most widely used German tear gas, 
Green T stoffe, was a mixture of 88 parts benzyl 
bromide and 12 parts brom acetone. The most 
powerful tear gas of all is brom benzyl cynide. This 
is made by first forming benzyl chloride by the 
chlorination of toluol, converting this into benzyl 
cyanide by the action of an alcoholic solution of 
sodium cyanide and then directly brominating the 
benzyl cyanide. 

While there were a number of other substances 
used as gases for various purposes, those described 
constitute all of prime military importance and it may 
be time to consider the war time production of acetone, 
which as already seen was a compound of first military 
importance, first as a nitro cellulose solvent for the 
production of cordite, and then as a constituent of 
tear gases and finally as a solvent for what was known 
as air-plane dope. 
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Liquid 
SULFUR DIOXIDE 


Its Manufacture, Transportation and Uses 


By Charles W. Johnston 


General Manager, Virginia Smelting Company 


IQUID sulfur dioxide is being made to-day inthe 
United States by at least six different firms. 
Based on what information I have beenable to 

obtain, it is my belief that any one of these firms could 
produce in its present plant, all of the liquid sulfur 
dioxide that is being consumed in the United States, 
and that probably the combined capacity of the six 
plants is nearly three times present domestic con- 
sumption. The following Bureau of Census figures 
show the growth of this industry as far as sales go. 
The production capacity has grown much more 
rapidly than consumption. In addition to the present 
six plants, at least three other liquid sulfur dioxide 
plants have been built in the United States and each 
operated for a considerable length of time. These 
three plants have been entirely dismantled and are 
not considered in my estimate of present production 
capacity. 

Production of sulfur dioxide: 1923, 1925, and 1927. 
1923 1925 1927 
6,575,995 8,861,341 10,133,983 
$414,049 $635,738 $687,855 


Pounds..... 


Value.... 


Details of methods of manufacture used by those 
producing at present differ to a considerable degree, 
but probably the method used by the majority follows 
closely the European process. This consists of the 
absorption of SOQ., obtained by the burning of sulfur 
in water, giving a liquor containing SOs, in amounts 
depending on the temperature of the water and the 
per cent. of SO, in the gas from the sulfur burner. 
The SO, is liberated from the water by heating the 
water to 212°F. The gas so liberated is mixed with 
considerable water vapor and some small amounts of 
air. This water must be removed and for this purpose 
drying agents such as sulfuric acid are used. After 
liberation from the water the SO, gas which is about 
atmospheric pressure is compressed and after com- 
pression cooled. The temperature to which it must 
be cooled before it will liquify depends on the partial 
pressure of the SO, in the mixture of SO, and air that 
has passed the compressors, and on efficiency of the 
condenser. If this gas were 100% SO, the tempera- 
ture at which it would condense is shown in following 
table: 


General view of a sulfur dioxide manufacturing plant. 
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Degrees Fahrenheit Gauge Pressure 
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In this process considerable heat is required for raising 
the temperature of the liquor to 212°, for heat in 
water vapor going off with the SO, gas, and for losses 
due to radiation. Steam is used for this heating and 
the quantity of heat needed per pound of SO, driven 
from liquors may be estimated from assumption that 
80 to 100 pounds of liquor must be heated from about 
60° to about 212° F. to liberate one pound of SO, gas. 
Heat exchangers to recover some of this heat have 
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Moisture tube and phosphorous pentoxide tube used for deter- 
mining the moisture in liquid sulfur dioxide. The sulfuric 
acid bottle serves as seal. The SO2 gas passing 
out of this bottle is led out of doors. 


been tried. As wet SO, is extremely corrosive, these 
heaters, besides being very expensive to build, may, 
under certain conditions, be expensive to maintain in 
operation, due to rapid depreciation. 

At the plant with which I am connected, the SO, is 
liberated from the liquors under a vacuum. This 
means that steam from the exhaust side of a steam 
turbine is used for heating these liquors. The power 
generated from the steam required for heating is more 
than enough to run the whole sulfur dioxide plant and 
there is excess power for other uses around our smelter. 
Under this method of operation liquors are heated to 
126° F., vacuum of about 26, is maintained on the 
turbine. Steam to turbine is at 200 lbs. pressure 
superheated 150°. SO, gas liberated from liquors has 
a temperature of about 100°F. and is immediately 
cooled still further in a condenser, so that some water 
is condensed from this gas before it goes to the first 
vacuum machine. Compression is done in four stages. 
Final pressure is rather high, 110 to 120 pounds, 
because cooling water taken directly from the harbor 
often has a temperature of more than 80°F. Another 
very unique feature of the process is that no drying 
agents are used anywhere in the process to remove 
water. The water is removed by specially developed 
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process. Our best grade of ‘Extra Dry” Esotoo for 
refrigeration purposes now contains less than thirty 
parts of water per million parts of SO. by weight, that 
is .003% water. In the plant receivers, it often runs 
as low as ten parts, that is .001%. 

While the great bulk of liquid sulfur used to-day 
in the United States is made from the burning of sulfur 
thus directly using a raw material for its production, 
there are sources of waste SO,, such as exist around 
smelters that might be used. Our plant was originally 
designed to use sulfur dioxide from our smelter, and 
did for some time. The smelter closed down some 
years ago, and we started to burn sulfur and have 
continued to do so ever since. Pyrite is not used in 
this country. While cheaper sources of sulfur, such 
as waste gases around smelters, would help to reduce 
cost of making liquid sulfur dioxide, the sulfur cost 
is only a small part of the total cost. Increased out- 
put is the item that would help most to reduce costs. 
Certainly some of the present plants could greatly 
increase their production with but a slight increase in 
operating expense. 

The question of impurities in liquid sulfur dioxide 
is of great importance to those using it for refrigera- 
tion. For all other uses apparently the commercial 
grade, containing one to two-tenths of one per cent. 
water is entirely satisfactory. This grade also may 
contain some oil and impurities. The sulfur dioxide 
for refrigeration work is purchased under very care- 
fully drawn specifications. Usually these require total 
water in it to be less than one hundred parts per mil- 
lion; it must contain no sulfuric acid, oil, or dirt, and 
not over one hundred parts per million by volume of 
non condensible gases. 

The analysis of this very pure liquid sulfur dioxide 
presents many difficulties. The method which is being 
used by most of those working with this grade con- 
sists of evaporating a known quantity of the liquid 
sulfur dioxide (usually one hundred cubic centimeters) 
in a glass tube, the sulfur dioxide gas being passed 
from this tube through a tube containing phosphorous 
pentoxide. Any oil or dirt will be left behind in the 
evaporation tube, and if there is more than a total of 
two hundred parts per million moisture in the sample, 
there will be some water saturated with sulfur dioxide 
also left in the tube. If there is no moisture left 
behind in the tube, it is clear evidence that the sulfur 
dioxide being tested did not contain over two hundred 
parts per million by weight. Great care must be used 
in drawing the sample to prevent moisture getting 
into it from the air. The phosphorous pentoxide tube 
must be kept at a constant temperature during the 
test. Before starting the test the phosphorous pent- 
oxide tube should be saturated with sulfur dioxide 
gas. If the temperature of this tube changes during 
the test, very erroneous results will be obtained, 
increased temperature during test giving low results, 
lower temperatures giving high results. 

Testing for inerts, the sulfur dioxide is absorbed 
from the gas in caustic soda solution, and the air which 
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may have been in the sulfur dioxide is left behind 
after the treatment with caustic soda and is measured, 
so that a simple division of the volume of this air by 
the volume of the sample gives the per cent. by volume 
of the inerts in the sample. 

Liquid sulfur dioxide is shipped as a Green Label 
gas in containers which must meet the Bureau of 
Explosives specifications. These containers vary in 
size from the small ones, holding three pounds, up to 
the single unit, Class V tank ear, holding 40,000 
pounds or even 60,000 pounds. Each manufacturer 
has among the smaller size containers sizes which fill 
the particular needs of some of his customers. Certain 
sizes however, are used by all, probably, because this 
size containers are ones that had been developed for 
use in other gases such as chlorine, for example. Such 
cylinders are 
those holding 
five pounds, ten 
pounds and 150 
pounds. These 
that 
being used 


containers 
are 
areheavy, 
weighing in the 
150 
size 
125 lbs. 


ton con- 


case of the 
pound 
about 
The 
tainer has prov- 
edJitself a most 
satisfactory size; 
fifteen such 
tanks used on a 
multiple unit 
car frame move 
as a tank car of 
just thirty thousand pounds net weight. 

The container problem of the commercial grade 
is relatively simple. Customers fall, almost without 
exception, into three classes—Single unit tank cars of 
40,000 lbs., ton drums, and 150 pound cylinders. 


Containers can be kept in satisfactory condition with-: 


out much trouble. The refrigeration industry has 
created a wholly different condition. These small 
refrigeration machines require a charge of but a few 
pounds of liquid sulfur dioxide, some as little as 2% 
pounds, many not over five pounds. Shipments to 
the factories are made in either 150 pound or 2,000 
pound drums, but the man in the field only wants a 
small container of ten pounds or less. There are 
thousands of such service men scattered all over the 
world. Some of these are beginning to buy in the 
larger containers holding 150 pounds, and transfer 
from the 150 pound to their small five or ten pound 
cylinders as required. The transferring is not difficult, 
but the cleaning of the small cylinders before charging 
is most difficult and troublesome. This widespread 
need for sulfur dioxide for servicing machines intro- 
duces the problem of handling a large number of 
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View of Section of Compressor Room in Esotoo Plant. 
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small customers scattered over the world, most of 
whom are buying only small quantities of a most pure, 
heavy chemical in an expensive package that must be 
returned to factory for cleaning and refilling. All the 
containers used are steel, and they must be most 
carefully cleaned and dried, and evacuated before 
filling, otherwise, the contents cannot be delivered 
to the customer dry and clean enough to meet the 
specifications. 

Unfortunately for the manufacturer, this problem 
of cleaning containers is made more difficult by the 
manner in which the service man handles the cylinders. 
All realize fully that sulfur dioxide must be free from 
moisture, oil and dirt. They cannot and will not use 
any other sulfur dioxide, and these men all know also 
how hard it is to get a cylinder cleaned so that it is 
suitable for 
transportation. 
In spite of this, 
but largely be- 
sause the men 
cannot help it, 
they use the 
empty cylinders 
for discharging 
the oily sulfur 
dioxide from a 
machine they 
are to repair, or 
in some cases 
the valve on an 
empty cylinder 
is left open and 
moist air, if not 
actual water, 
gets into the 
empty cylinder, 
causing corrosion in the cylinder. All this oil and rust 
must be removed entirely before refilling the cylinder. 
This is by no means an easy task. A manufacturer 
may make a product that is satisfactory, but dirty or 
moist cylinders can ruin it entirely. What a customer 
demands is that the sulfur dioxide as he uses it from 
the container meets his specification. 

Some of the manufacturers follow rigidly the prac- 
tice of making an analysis on every single cylinder 
shipped, whether that cylinder holds five pounds, or 
2,000 pounds. This affords a double check, as regular 
analyses are run on a product as it is made. 

Stocks of liquid sulfur dioxide are carried in ware- 
houses scattered throughout the United States and 
Canada, so that probably any user who is located on 
a railroad anywhere in the United States can to-day 
get supplies delivered to him within twenty-four 
hours. j 

The increasing use of liquid sulfur dioxide in the 
small refrigeration units caused considerable 
attention to be given to its effects on people who 
might breathe it. Apparently no really serious 
scientific study along these lines has yet been made. 


has 
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References in medical literature are probably to tests 
using gases such as exist around smelters, which may 
contain, besides sulfur dioxide, other chemicals. The 
statements and tables given in reference to effects 
noted should be considered with certain facts in mind, 
which facts and considerations the authors do not 
mention, probably because the authors themselves 
had these facts so clearly in mind that they did not 
feel it was at all necessary to refer to them. This 
failure to refer to such facts and considerations has, 
however, already resulted in misunderstandings, if not 
real injustice. Several, if not all, medical references 
to the subject carry the same statement that ‘‘On the 
membranes of the nose and throat sulfur dioxide forms 
sulfurie acid.’”’ If sulfuric acid is formed, it is formed 
only to an extremely small extent. No such modifying 
statement appears, so that it can readily be seen how 
badly misled anyone may be who is interested in 
trying to learn what to expect when he, or his friend, 
or client, has breathed sulfur dioxide. Everyone can 
picture all too vividly what sulfurie acid would do to 
the membranes of the nose and throat, but few can be 
expected to know that, if formed at all from sulfur 
dioxide, this sulfuric acid is formed to an extremely 
small extent, and hence that any injury from sulfuric 
acid so formed is almost impossible. It seems quite 
probable that these references in the medical literature 
were intended to read “sulfurous acid”? and not sul- 
furic acid. Sulfurous acid (H.SOs) is sulfur dioxide 
in water. Its properties are decidedly different from 
sulfuric acid. One author of one of the standard 
books in which this statement appears told me it was 
intended to read “‘sulfurous acid.” 


Sulfur Dioxide a Safe Gas 


One other point on what has been written about the 
effects of sulfur dioxide, and that is, while the data 
given shows serious effects or even death after breath- 
ing gases containing certain volumes of sulfur dioxide, 
no mention is made of the fact that as sulfur dioxide 
even in small quantities is so irritating, no one would 
breathe such concentration unless they were so 
trapped they could not get away. Because a leak of 
sulfur dioxide makes itself so quickly and distinetly 
known, sulfur dioxide is often called a “Safe Gas’’. 
There is no chance, with sulfur dioxide, of one being 
killed as he sleeps, yet references in medical literature 
might so be construed by those who to-day, because 
of widespread use in small refrigeration machines, 
look up these references. 

The uses for liquid sulfur dioxide besides that of 
refrigeration, are quite numerous. Many of the uses 
have been developed after long and expensive research 
work; such, for example, as the making of various 
hydrosulfites, stripping compounds, and certain iuter- 
mediates. For use as an antichlor, it takes the place 
of sulfur dioxide formed by the burning of sulfur, or it 
replaces sodium bisulfite. Were delivered prices to 
the user somewhat lower than at present, it probably 
would replace burning of sulfur in a number of indus- 
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June 


June 14 American Institute of Chemists 
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tries, this substitution being possible because the 
greater ease of control, making for accurate work with 
a minimum of waste, would warrant users in paying 
more for liquid sulfur dioxide than that for which they 
are to-day making their requirements from sulfur. 

In refining of California the liquid 
sulfur dioxide is used as a liquid for dissolving out of 
the oils certain objectionable impurities, that is, the 
liquid is used as a solvent. 


oils in 


After dissolving the im- 
purities, the liquid sulfur dioxide is separated from 
the purified oil, leaving behind the 
impurities, and after being condensed again to a 


evaporated, 


liquid, it is ready for use in treating more impure oil. 
Only an extremely small amount of sulfur dioxide is 
lost. This loss must, of course, be made up by pur- 
chasing more liquid sulfur dioxide. Liquid sulfur 
dioxide will dissolve many substances, but as yet it is 
as outlined 


probably not used as a solvent except 


above in refining of oils. When uses as a solvent, or, 
in facet, uses for any purpose are developed, sulfur 
dioxide plants already built are ready to supply this 
that 
encouragement to those working on such problems. 


new demand and this fact is one lends real 


Some of the manufacturers themselves have excellent 
facilities for research and are doing considerable 
work on new uses. 


The following meetings have been scheduled to be held in 
Rumson Hall, Chemists’ Club, New York, during the 1928-29 
season: 

1928 


Oct. 12 American Institute of Chemists (Room A) 
Oct. 19 Societe de Chimie Industrielle 
Nov. Society of Chemical Undustry (in charge) 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle 
American Chemical Society 
American Electrochemical Society 
Nov. 9 American Institute of Chemists (Room A) 
Nov. 23 American Electrochemical Society 
Dec. 7 American Institute of Chemists (Room A) 
Dec. 14 American Chemical Society 


Regular Meeting 


Joint Meeting 


Regular Meeting 


Regular Meeting 


1929 


— 


Jan. Society of Chemical Industry (in charge) 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle 
American Chemical Society 


American Electrochemical Society 


Perkin Medal 
Joint Meeting 


Jan. 11 American Institute of Chemists (Room A) 


Feb. 1 American Electrochemical Society (in charge) 
Society of Chemical Industry 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle 
American Chemical Society 
Feb. 8 American Institute of Chemists (Room A) 
Feb. 22 Society of Chemical Industry 
Mar. 1 


Joint Meeting 


Regular Meeting 
American Chemical Society (in charge) 
Society of Chemical Industry 

American Electrochemical Society 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle 

Mar. 8& American Institute of Chemists (Room A) 


Nichols Medal 
Joint Meeting 


Apr. 5 Societe de Chimie Industrielle (in charge) 
American Chemical Society 
Society of Chemical Industry 
American Electrochemical Society 

Apr. 12 American Institute of Chemists (Room A) 


Joint Meeting 


May 3 Society of Chemical Industry (in charge) 
American Electrochemical Society 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle 
American Chemical Socie:y 


Joint Meeting 


Room A 


May 10 American Institute of Chemists 
24 American Electrochemical Society 
7 


May : Regular Meeting 
American Chemical Society (in charge) 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle 
American Electrochemical Society 
Society of Chemical Industry 


Joint Meeting 


foom A 



















An Unusual Sulfuric Acid Explosion 


The incident related here was an actual occurrence at a large 
industrial plant in this state. It is the writer’s opinion, his 
name being witheld for obvious reasons, that in spite of the 
fact that sulfuric acid is widely used, very little is known as 


ULFURIC acid is used in gas purification for rid- 
S ding the gas of ammonia. Large quantities of acid 

are used in the process and over a period of about 
eight years we have handled thousands of drums of 
acid without trouble. About two years ago we erected 
two large acid storage tanks and so discontinued the 
purchase of acid in drums. We did, however, feel 
that as a safeguard to the operation that it was 
desirable to have a four or five hours supply stored in 
the sulfate plant so that in the event of trouble in the 
acid lines we would not be faced with the very serious 
situation of being unable to free the gas of ammonia. 
For this reason last October we purchased three new 
110 gallon acid drums from the acid manufacturer, 
filled them to the proper level, vented the bungs by 
loosening the plugs and stored them so that the acid 
would be readily available. This procedure was safe 
practice as far as any of us knew and is, I believe, 
followed by other users of sulfuric acid. We have 
discussed the proposition with the chemists of the 
leading industries in this vicinity and they are all in 
accord with us on this point. 


The Explosion 


‘During the night of August 20th, one of the sulfate 
plant men noticed what he believed to be a very 
slight seepage from the top of the drum head and 
left a note saying that he believed the drum should be 
renewed. The next morning a gang of men, under the 
direction of a competent engineer, went up to empty 
the drum. The engineer decided to drain the acid to 
the mother liquor tank through a manhole located 
about six or seven feet from the spot where the drum 
was lying. The men had just taken a strain on the 
drum when it let go. The head was blown out com- 
pletely and the drum ripped open along the line of 
weld to a distance some two inches below the second 
ring. One man died four hours later from acid burns 
and a badly broken leg. A second man died two days 
later from gangrene of the intestines which was caused 
by a severe blow which he received in the lower 
abdomen. The other three men involved, including 
the engineer, suffered severe burns, but are all making 
good recovery. 

This explosion was caused, beyond a doubt, by 
excessive gas pressure in the drum and indicates the 
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to its dangers in transportation and handling. 
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great necessity for greater general knowledge on this 


subject. The conditions of storage in this case were 
practically ideal. The building in which the drums 
were stored is of brick with concrete floors so that the 
temperature fluctuation would be considerably less 
than that of outdoors. 

In spite of the fact that sulfuric acid is very widely 
used in industry, very little exact knowledge is avail- 
able as to the dangers attendant upon the transporta- 
tion, handling and storage on this substance. It is 
generally believed that concentrated sulfuric acid, 
that is acid of 65° Be. or higher will not attack iron 
and consequently can be shipped and stored with 
impunity in iron drums. It is further contended by 
some sources that acid of a concentration as low as 
60° Be. can be safely handled in iron drums. This 
supposition, and as far as the writer can determine it 
is nothing more than a supposition, is incorrect. 
66° Be. sulfurie acid will attack iron with the libera- 
tion of hydrogen and ferrous sulfate. This has been 
proven by the work of two Australian chemists who 
demonstrated that the reaction is definite and that 
dangerous pressures are experienced in drums stored 
over a period of three or four months at ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures. It is interesting to note 
from the work of these men that the gases evolved at 
temperatures of 25°C or less are nearly all hydrogen 
with a slight trace of sulfur dioxide. With an increase 
of temperature the percentage of hydrogen decreases 
and that of the SC, increases until at 180°C the gas 
is 100% SO,. 


Necessary Precautions 


We are very much interested in disseminating this 
knowledge among the users of sulfuric acid because 
we feel that a few simple precautions will obviate the 
possibility of a recurrence of the accident which we 
suffered in August. 

In the first place, sulfuric acid should not be stored 
in drums, this for the reason that the drums are not of 
heavy enough gauge metal to stand the corrosion 
that is bound to occur, and in the second place as the 
reaction goes on between the acid and the iron, a vent, 
unless it is rigidly inspected, will be sealed up by the 
sulfate with the possible results of the accident 
described. 
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FIRE PREVENTION 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 


By H. F. Russell 


Engineer, What Cheer Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


HE annual fire lossin thiscoun- Fire prevention is a@ ne- fire. Nearly all plants have fire 


try hasexceeded $500,000,000 


during five of the past six cessuly of modern bust- 


years. Most of this destruction pegg, 
was avoidable. 


The country as a whole is not ¢urer should realize the — owners. Together the 


sufficiently interested in fire preven- 
tion. It is inclined to accept fires 


as acts of fate. However, experi- from the installation of 


ence has shown that carelessness 


and heedlessness on the part of f ita prevention equip- 


hazards somewhere in the buildings 
or their contents. Some have ad- 


Every manufac- ditional hazards from exposure that 


are beyond the control of the plant 
combined 


° eee . f 
advantages to be gained hazards make destruction of any 


plant possible. 

Fire insurance for all practical 
purposes can be divided into two 
distinct types, mutual and _ stock. 


property owners have had more to ment particularly as it is Reciprocal exchanges in general are 


do with fires than all other causes. 


Manufacturers are beginning to ap- practically LUN POSS ible 


preciate that fires can be prevented. 
The tendency is now to leave noth- 
ing to chance, but to study the 
hazards in the properties, eliminate 
the fire causes, and to protect the plants in such a 
manner that disastrous fires are practically impossible. 
Similar tendencies are noticeable among certain 
owners of other types of properties. As a result of 
the increasing interest in fire prevention, 1927 showed 
a marked reduction in losses. During that year the 
losses amounted to only $478,245,620. So far, 1928 
has also shown a favorable decrease, and it is hoped 
that the improvements in construction and the teach- 
ings of fire prevention will continue to have effect. 

Fire prevention pays dividends and is a necessity 
for modern business. The cost of prevention and the 
cost of insurance premiums are on the opposite ends 
of a balance, when one is up the other is down. The 
plant owner has a choice of spending money for pro- 
tection and obtaining insurance for a nominal cost 
or leaving his property unguarded and paying ex- 
tremely high rates for coverage. Everything favors 
the installation of protection. The cost is paid from 
the savings of insurance premiums. During the in- 
terval that the protection is paying for itself the 
owner has the use of the equipment which is always 
at hand safeguarding his plant. In most cases the 
Savings in premiums will retire the investment in 
protection within five years. 

While it is possible to so build and operate certain 
types of plants that all fire hazards are eliminated, 
very few manufacturers can do so. Experience has 
shown that there is scarcely a property immune from 
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a modification of the mutual idea. 
Under the strict mutual plan, a 


to build plants which are group having properties practically 
absolutely fireproof. 


similar agree to share each others 
losses, thereupon, loss prevention 
becomes their primary interest — 
the lower the losses, the less the cost. Under the stock 
plan a company is formed, stock purchased, and poli- 
cies issued on property owned by others. 

Regardless of insurance, a fire is a loss. Insurance 
may shift the burden, but not the destruction. When- 
ever property burns the world is poorer. When in- 
surance premiums are paid, the assets of the policy- 
holder are reduced by a corresponding amount. 

Hardly ever do insurance policies cover the entire 
loss caused by a large fire. As soon as the actual 
physical loss is determined, the claim is promptly 
settled, but in accordance with the terms of the policy. 
The insurance applying may have been based on the 
depreciated value of the structure, whereas the new 
building must be erected in accordance with present- 
day costs and regulations. In the case of machinery, 
the insurance may be based upon the purchase price, 
whereas the cost of the replacement equipment will 
be considerable greater. As for the stock in process, 
the loss is usually settled upon the replacement costs, 
the manufacturer losing that proportion of profit 
he was anticipating. 

Occasionally property is only partly insured, the 
owner believing that his policies represent the amount 
of any possible loss he can have, and that he will be 
paid in full for any loss up to the limit of the policies. 
But such is not the case. Most policies contain a co- 
insurance clause, and through the operation of this 
clause he is only paid in proportion as his insurance 
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bears to 90 per cent. of the actual value of the property 
at the time of loss. There is nothing in an insurance 
policy that leads to more honest misunderstandings 
than this co-insurance clause, and yet it is a legitimate 
part of the insurance contract. Premiums are based 
on a certain percentage of actual values, depending 
upon the clause used, and taking into consideration 
the expectation of small losses, total losses, expenses 
and profits of the insurance business. Insurance com- 
panies in general have been forced to adopt the co- 
insurance clause to protect themselves and to force 
unscrupulous policy-holders to carry insurance up to 
the value of the clause used. It has been found in- 





section where fire occurred, but for other sections 
that are rendered non-productive during the period 
of replacement. There are the lives of the employees 
that can never be brought back. Other experienced 
employees will be forced to seek work elsewhere, con- 
tracts cannot be fulfilled, customers will be lost and 
records may take years to replace. In certain small 
communities the welfare of the neighborhood will be 
injured. In fact, the losses following a severe fire may 
cause the liquidation of even the most prosperous 
company. It has happened many times in the past. 
Almost anyone can recall the names of products that 
years ago were stable articles on the market, yet these 

















advisable to attempt to differentiate between policy- 
holders as far as most insurance companies have been 
concerned. Therefore, practically all policies contain 
a co-insurance or some similar clause. As a result, all 
policy-holders have to pay for the inclination of a few 
of the less scrupulous brethren. 

Where accurate check is kept and the amount of 
insurance increased or decreased correspondingly, the 
co-insurance clause works no hardship on the policy- 
holder. It is only when the holder has failed inten- 
tionally or otherwise, to keep his insurance propor- 
tionate to value that the clause limits the amount of 
recovery. Many owners do not have the time or 


inclination to become familiar with their policies and 
it is on this class that the clause works a real hard- 
ship. However, they, as owners, are the most vitally 
interested, and they should be familiar with the con- 
tracts they accept. 

Often the consequential losses of a fire exceed the 
physical. 


There is the loss of profits not only for the 
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View of the Monitor Nozzle Protection for pulp wood piles in operation. 
delivering 4700 gallons of water per minute on top of the pile. 
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Seven 134 inch streams are 


same trademarks do not appear to-day. If the causes 
were traced it would be found that fire had played a 
disastrous part in the elimination of many. 

The effects of fire are far reaching. Two years ago 
a prosperous concern in New York state was enjoying 
a thriving business. Through hard work the manage- 
ment had developed an efficient organization; their 
new patterns were being favorably received by the 
trade, and the results of several years labor were 
beginning to show. They had concentrated entirely 
upon production, giving scarcely any thought to 
protection. Fire caused destruction of the entire 
plant one night in spite of the best efforts of an effi- 
cient public department. The loss was satisfactorily 
adjusted and promptly paid, reconstruction was 
started immediately on a plant of the same size, but 
designed for even more efficient operation. The 
reserve fund that fortunately had been accumulated 
was sufficient to permit retention of a few key em- 
ployees. These were set to work to rebuild by memory 
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the patterns, moulds, and other devices which would 
be necessary when production was resumed. As all 
records were destroyed, the honesty of the customers 
was depended upon for the payment of bills that were 
due, salesmen were asked for lists of customers, 
prospects, etc. Twelve months after the fire the first 
catalogue was distributed, it was not complete, but it 
included most of the principal products that were 
ready for production. The management breathed a 
sigh of relief and thought they were back in the game. 
Six months later they were forced to seek outside 
capital. The new interests took control, placed new 
officers in charge, and are now gradually paying the 
bills that had accumulated. 

















Test house for dust and vapor explosions. This picture shows the 
house loaded and ready for explosions. 


It is possible to protect most manufacturing plants 
so that disastrous fires can be practically eliminated. 
In fact there is a group of plants in this country 
insured on the mutual plan whose fire losses have 
averaged less than $275 per million dollars of insur- 
ance for the past six years. This is equivalent to a 
ratio two and three-quarters cents per one hundred 
dollars. These plants, while admittedly selected 
risks, have so developed the science of fire protection 
that they have practically guaranteed themselves 
against any disastrous fire. The advantage of such 
a low loss ratio are twofold. There is no loss of money 
nor business, while the cost of insurance is very low. 

There is no loss until there is a fire. ‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth several pounds of cure.”’ Neglect 
of a few fundamental principles may make, with the 
proper combination of circumstances, a second-class 
brick pile out of a flourishing plant. 

With proper attention to prevention most fires 
can be eliminated, and those that are not avoided can 
be easily controlled if protection is provided before- 
hand. Successful battles are fought years in advance. 
Similarly, fires are most easily controlled if they are 
anticipated and provided for. 

The history of fire prevention has been extremely 
interesting. It started nearly a century ago among 
the mill owners of New England. At that time cotton 
mills were considered extra hazardous risks, many 
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insurance companies refused to accept liability at 
any price. Some of the more progressive manufac- 
turers installed in their mills such protective devices 
as were then available, and applied for reduced rates 
of insurance which were denied. The refusal had a 
pronounced effect upon these mill owners for they 
decided to organize their own mutual insurance com- 
panies and create a department to study fires and 
devise methods of protection. The results were ex- 
tremely successful, for to-day a properly constructed 
and protected cotton mill is considered a selected 
fire risk and obtains very favorable rates. 

Automatic sprinklers were one of the early develop- 
ments of fire protection. At first sprinklers con- 
sisted of perforated pipes attached to the ceilings, the 
water supply being manually controlled by a valve 
located outside of the building. Improvements were 
gradually made until to-day automatic sprinklers are 
considered the most efficient of all fire protective 
devices. When first introduced, many manufacturers 
objected to their installation fearing that the pos- 
sibility of accidental water loss exceeded the value of 
protection in event of fire. While a few of the heads 
became defective, the majority proved extremely 
reliable. To-day, actual records show that only one 
head per year in eighty thousand opens prematurely 
from all causes. Sprinkler leakage insurance can be 
obtained at a nominal cost, in fact, the mutual com- 
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This picture of the test house was taken at the moment of explosion. 
Notice bricks thrown in the air from the roof vent. 


panies making a specialty of fire insurance on sprink- 
lered plants include such insurance in their fire 
insurance policy. 

The value of sprinklers in controlling fires in 
chemical plants is illustrated by the following extracts 
from a recent letter of a plant manager. 

“T regret to inform you of a rather serious threat 
of fire in our beta naphthol department, Sunday, 
September 9th at about twelve noon. At this hour 
the safety valve on beta naphthol Still No. 1 opened, 
due to an accumulatidn of pressure in this still, and 
a considerable volume of beta naphthol gas poured 
out into the room, was ignited by the fuel oil burner 
under this still, and the resulting flame flashed over 
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a considerable area of the first and second floors so 
that 24 sprinklers were opened in the first floor and 
four in the second floor. Immediately a flood of 
water poured down and completely saved the 
building so that the loss is zero. This building was, 
as you will recall, recently sprinklered, each head 
opened promptly and completely controlled the fire 
so that not even one square foot of overhead 
planking was scorched. It seems to me that this 
experience amply justifies our expenditure last 
winter which has, at sundry times, been questioned. 
I knew that you would be interested in this incident 
as I believe verily that without sprinklers we should 
have faced a serious loss in Building No. 8, with the 
probable complete shut-down of the beta naphthol 


piles. Finally a system was devised and found to 
afford the protection needed. It consisted of heavy 
duty monitor nozzles elevated above the ground, 
reinforced with ample hydrants and water supplies 
capable of instantly delivering several thousand 
gallons of water per minute at good pressure. This 
method permits a single yard watchman to concen- 
trate within a few minutes a number of heavy streams 
on any pile, drowning the fire before it is well started. 

Dust and vapor explosions have caused a heavy 
toll in lives and property. One of the research men of 
the insurance companies made a special study of these 
rapid types of combustion and has devised new 
methods of protection. During the study, visits were 
made to many grain elevators and actual conditions 




















The effects of dust explosion on these two varying types of windows are plainly 
shown in the above photograph. 


process, an expenditure running into the hundreds 

of thousands of dollars, and a very serious loss of 

production. It further seems to me that this is 

a splendid example of the value of sprinklers in 

preventing property damage and use and occu- 

pancy loss.” 

Subsequent examination showed that several feet of 
telephone cable installed near the still in question 
was melted out by the fire and required replacement. 
This gives a striking indication of the intense heat 
generated by the gases but controlled by the sprinklers 
without damage to the building or valuable equip- 
ment. 

While sprinklers are suitable for protection of a 
majority of plants and processes, there are several 
cases where they are not adaptable and a few in- 
stances where they are not desirable. However, 
through and experiments, the 
science of fire prevention has kept pace with the needs 
of manufacturing. Industry after industry has sub- 
mitted problems to the fire protection experts main- 
tained by the mutual insurance companies, and 
adequate methods of protection have been devised 
in almost all cases. 

For many years the paper manufacturers were per- 
plexed by the problem of protecting their pulp wood 
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noted. 


The microscope was constantly employed and 
a relation discovered between the size of the dust 


particles and the violence of the explosion. A small 
reinforced test house was built for experiments and 
actual explosions duplicated for study. Self-opening 
windows, doors, and shutters were devised and the 
explosions harmlessly vented. The experiments were 
then moved to a larger building and the results con- 
firmed. To-day it is known that dust explosions can 
be safely vented without damage to the containing 
buildings, if the area of the self-opening vents is pro- 
portional to the cubical contents as one is to fifty. 
For vapor explosions the vent area required is one- 
tenth of the cubical contents. 

Progress in manufacturing has resulted in the intro- 
duction of new hazards. The use of enamel, japan 
and lacquer, increased the hazards in automobile and 
other plants. Severe explosions in the drying ovens 
caused considerable loss of property, occasional loss 
of life, and material loss of production. By preventing 
these explosions, another research engineer of the 
mutual insurance companies made noteworthy con- 
tributions to plant safety. It was found that vapors 
of inflammable liquids cannot explode when mixed 
with air and present in less percentages than a definite 


(Continued on page 534) 
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Photograph of a chrome-iron needle valve, adaptable for 
use in the sampling of nitric acid. 


By J. H. Shapleigh 
Chemical Engineer, Hercules Powder Co. 


RIOR to deciding on sampling methods it is good 
p practice to consider the material to be sampled 

and the conditions of temperature, pressure, 
etc., present at several possible sampling locations 
in order to select the one most desirable. The zone 
of possible accident about the sampling point needs 
to be restricted and that zone provided with safety 
protection. Inspection of the location must be 
thorough and it should be kept in a 
satisfactory condition. 


overcome. The sampling location should have proper 
ventilation. To provide otherwise caters to lack of 
care, a hurried job, or poor sampling. While in the 
latter case the object sought is not obtained, in the 
first two cases unsafe conditions can be either met 

with or created. 
As in gauging, we find the question of sampling 
related directly to the consideration of the potential 
sources of trouble and how to get 


‘‘An ounce of prevention ground them in order to safely per- 


One must sample gases, liquids is worth a pound of cure’’ form the assigned task. As before, 


and solids, and a great variety of 


attendant conditions exist. Of these, is particularly applicable 


each case requires individual con- 
sideration. In one case, fumes are 


pressure and temperature conditions tO the far from routine taken care of by suction hoods, in 
are particularly important. The work of sampling. The another, strength and choice of 


chance of accident while sampling 
requires similar care be taken in 
organizing sampling as in gauging. 


cost of properly organized 
sampling methods is sO cedure. The personnel engaged in 


material provides for pressure. In 
each case is found a planned pro- 


The sampling station should be so slight as to cause wonder sampling should understand the care 


designed as to allow of free move- 
ment. It should allow of egress 


from more than one direction. Such @Ny well managed or- 
ganization. 


a provision eliminates the necessity 
of a man passing across the line of 
sampling. It should be well lighted and ventilated or 
under suction to remove injurious vapors. 

Possibly, sampling points have been seen located at 
the top of open tanks in which for instance soda ash 
was being mixed with acid solutions. At such a time, 
was the fan providing suction for the mixing tanks 
operating ? If not, was it in condition for operating ? 
Assuming it was running, what about the soda ash 
feed ? Was that too fast for the fan to remove the 
CO, given off from the mixture. If so, how much 
oxygen was present immediately above the opening 
of the tank? Such conditions exist and sampling 
is done at the open edge where a man is liable to be 





*Address delivered before Chemical Section, National Safety Council at its Seven- 
teenth Annual Congress, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 1-5, 1928. 
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‘ i P that has been taken to make con- 
at its being neglected in win? 


ditions safe, and should be en- 
couraged to know the situation sur- 
rounding their particular task. 

In tap sampling, movement of 
equipment is usually confined to the valve. Moving 
equipment always provides troubles and the valve is 
no exception. The sampling valve can be the object 
of abuse; often it is the object of neglect, but it will 
itself depreciate. Abuse and neglect should have no 
place in sampling, but it has to be given consideration 
in the selection of the valve. All sampling equipment 
requires careful selection, requires watching in service 
and must be kept in operating condition. 

In choosing equipment for tap sampling, considera- 
tion of the type of valve is important. Sometimes 
gate valves are satisfactory; at other times needle 
valves are required. Suppose, on account of pressure, 
a needle valve is desirable but due to contamination 
such as floating particles of dirt, a larger opening is 
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desired. To provide the larger opening with pressure 
behind the valve is likely to result in serious injury 
to the man sampling. If the valve is followed up with 
small pipe, conditions are improved, but it is better 
to keep the dirt from reaching the needle valve by 
using a screen that can be removed for cleaning. 

Simple mention has been made to “tap”’ sampling. 
The other common method is “dip” sampling. 
Obviously, the latter is used only in open type equip- 
ment, and safety measures relate to protection from 
splash, danger of falling into the open equipment, and 
danger from handling the sample. These conditions 
require planning and regulation, but the problems 
encountered are easily foreseen and with proper 
instructions and reasonable care safe routine pro- 
cedure can be established. 

The tap method is widely used. Trouble may come 
from pressure, poor mechanical or sampling equip- 
ment, inexperience, blockage, freezing, or poor samp- 
ling conditions. Inexperience implies insufficient 
knowledge of the pertinent facts. Blockage and 
freezing are quite closely related to pressure, yet there 
is a difference in the method of handling. Both 
blockage and freezing of sampling lines require great 
care in handling. The seriousness of a case depends 
upon the material handled, and the ease of handling 
the trouble and the type of labor used. If the blockage 
occurs in the handling of hot or corrosive materials the 
problem is serious. If pressure is also a factor, it is 
more so. In either case, exceptional care is necessary 
and a responsible man should supervise the opening 
of such sampling lines. 

A picture associated with sampling is, a workman 
standing in front of his sampling line, the sampling 
valve removed. No sample comes forth. The work- 
man is preparing to ram a wire or rod into the pipe to 
remove a blockage. Have you seen the result from 
such methods, perhaps the man lying in a bath-tub 
having his burns washed and treated ? 

Such accidents indicate that sampling is more than 
a routine operation. 


Sampling under light gravity pressure should be an 


sasy task and requires but brief mention. An ex- 
perienced man knows that under such conditions a 
moderate propelling force exists. However, does he 
keep fully aware of the mechanical and physical con- 
ditions of his sampling equipment. The use of a wet 
sampling bottle for material that water decomposes 
violently is an example of a poor physical condition. 
Worn or corroded pipe threads inviting the breaking 
off of the sampling line illustrate poor mechanical 
conditions. 


The Tap Method 


These accidents are likely to happen where the tap 


method is used. The dip method is practically free 
from these liabilities. Hence, where it can be used, 
the dip method has much in its favor. 

Where higher pressure exists whether moderate or 
heavy the tap method is practically a necessity. Under 
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pressure the chance for accident is present in two 
ways, first from conditions directly attendant with the 
taking of the sample under pressure and second due 
to the fact that the man sampling is exposed to con- 
ditions surrounding pressure equipment. The latter 
requires that he be aware of the chances existing for 
sudden leakage or blow-outs from gaskets, rivets, 
welded joints, gauge glass, etc. 

The sampling line should be strong and properly 
braced to withstand pressure exerted upon it while 
opening a valve. The material from which the line 
and valve are made should be chosen with due regard 
to corrosion and fragility. Depending somewhat 
upon the pressure, the type of valve should be chosen 
with care such that the stream emitted is easily within 
control. Needle valves are particularly adopted, for 
sampling wherever a fairly clear liquor is present and 
also if a filter or screen is provided before the valve. 


The Sampling Container 


The container into which the sample flows should 
be of a wide mouth type to allow pressure release. 
Where the pressure back of the stream is sufficiently 
high to cause splash, the sample can be drawn through 
a shield. 

In sampling, material is likely to drop upon lower 
levels such as floors, and splash upwards. It may 
break its fall upon pipe lines and on rebound reach 
the face level. The eyes are then in the danger zone 
from indirect results. Such conditions can be remedied 
by installing the sampling equipment in locations 
either free from or specially guarded from splash. 

Occasionally, sample valves will not re-seat. If the 
material handled is one that causes particular annoy- 
ance that way, a type of valve can be installed that 
is double acting. One movement will give a seat 
grinding effect and the other movement will close the 
valve. 

The conditions surrounding the sampling of solids 
are far more favorable than with liquids. 

With solids the chance for accident is largely asso- 
ciated with motion on a different scale than with 
liquids. Machinery plays an important part in the 
handling of solids, and sampling of solids usually 
implies working around types of mechanism. 

In general, solids will not flow as liquids do, hence, 
the methods used for liquids are not suitable for solids. 
It is usually necessary to go after the sample, to sample 
direct from the path of moving solid material. If this 
can be done in a relatively open and well protected 
portion of that path, conditions are relatively safe. 
However, plant equipment is not usually planned with 
an eye to providing secure sampling locations. Too 
often, it is necessary to sample at inadequate locations, 
and here we find the quick motion of sampling in its 
attempt to snatch solids from in front of an approach- 
ing crushing roll, or from in front of moving rolls, 
either type of roll just as unwilling to distinguish 
between a human arm and the solids being drawn into 
them. 
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In such cases there is an obvious need for well 
planned procedure. Such includes safety protection 
at every sampling point. 

Before closing this discussion just a word should 
be added from the economic side. First, it costs but 
little to organize sampling methods; second, it costs 
less to keep them going; third it pays. 





New Incorporations 
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Gorman, William M. Stevens, all of 150 Broadway, New 
York, and Abraham I. Menin, 217 Broadway, New York. 

Southwestern Fertilizer & Development Co., New York, 
minerals. $300,000. Corp. Guar. & Trust Co., New York. 


Kentucky Cement Corp., New York, commercial fertilizer, 
shale, sand, clay, lead, ete. 25,000 shs npv. Corp. Service Co., 
New York. 

Disco Dyeing Corp., Paterson, N. J., manufacturing and dye 
printed fabric. $20,000. George Wenger, Paterson, N. J. 

Clark Fosdick Co., New York, chemicals. $20,000. 
& Nichols, 49 Wall St., New York. 

Sodium Products Co., New York, sodium products, ete. 
$60,000. U.S. Corp., New York. 

Consumers Acid Works, Inc., New York, sulfuric acid, oleum 
and all grades of commercial acids. 5,000 shs npv. Corp. Serv- 
ice Co., New York. 


Masten 


Klearole Laboratories, Bronx, N. Y., drugs, chemicals. $5,000. 
S. G. Litwin, 1776 Broadway, New York. 

Clark, Fosdick Co. Inc., New York, chemicals, dyestuffs, oils, 
paints, ete. 1,000 pfd. $100, 1,500 com. npv. J. Cummings 
Haslam, 10 Woodland Ave., Mountainside, N. J.; John T. 
Curtis, 157 E. 51st St., N. Y.; Grenville G. Sewall, 12 Post Rd., 
Rye, N. Y.; Masten & Nichols, 49 Wall St., N. Y. 

Double Quick Cleanser Corp., Lynchburg, Virginia, cleansing 
preparations. $25,000. C. L. Mason, Lynchburg, Va. 

Southgate Molasses Co., Norfold, Va. D. M. Thornton, 1948 
Cambridge Crescent, Norfolk, Va. 

Don Valley Paper Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
5,000 shs npv. 
Beament. 


$150,000, 
Arthur B. Mortimer, John Kennedy, Ada M. 


International Kolo Ltd., Toronto, Canada, soap. $100,000 
and 10,000 shs npv. Roland O. Daly, Harold E. Manning, Rich- 
ard G. Meech. 


Zamite Co. Inc., 784 Broad St., Newark, N. J. chemicals. 
100,000 shs pfd. 1,000 shs com. Sylvester H. Williams, Essex 
Falls, N. J.; Augustus E. Maze, Orange, N. J.; Charles S. H. 
Fitz-Gerald, Union City, N. J.; Benjamin F. Jones, 784 Broad 
St., Newark, N. J. 

Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co., Middleport, N. Y. 15,000 
shs com. Cohn, Franchot, Runals & Robillard, Niagara Falls, 
Ney 

Hydrosan Corp., New York, varnishes. $20,000. S. H. Aarons, 
225 Broadway, New York. 

Cosmopolitan Chemical Co., New York. $100,000. S. I. 
Segall, 200 Broadway, New York. 

Goodyear Chemical Co., New York, mercantile. 
J. G. Hegt, 277 Broadway, New York. 

Oxalite Corp., New York, engineers, chemists. 
shscom. U.S. Corp. Co. 

Federal Chemical Co., New York. 
Park Row, New York. 

Low Temperature Carbonization American Corp., Wilming- 


ton, Del., patents. $100,000. Corporation Trust Company of 
America, Wilmington, Del. 


$20,000. 
$50,000, 2,000 


$5,000. B. Harris, 38 
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Who’s Who In Chemical Industry 

















Bauer, Frank M., president and treasurer, Pfaltz and Bauer, 
Inc. Born New York City, 11 Aug. 1876; mar., Lee H. Ball, 
New York City, 22 Feb. 1906; educat., publ. schl. Pfaltz & 
Bauer, Inc., 27 yrs. Memb., Merchants Assn., Paint & Varnish 
Assn. Clubs: Masonic Bodies, Shriners, Elks, Pacific Coast, 
Long Beach (Calif.), Drug & Chem., Columbia Yacht. Address: 
Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., 300 Pearl St., New York City. 


Dreyfus, William, director of Chemical Department, West 
Disinfecting Company. Born, Oberedingen, Switzerland, 17 
June 1869; educat., Univ. Zurich & Geneva, Switzerland, 
Chem. & Dr. of Science, 1894. Chem. Fertz. Co., Winterthur, 
Switzerland, chem., 1894-95; Nitrogen Co. Gravesebdm Eng., 
chem., 1895-96; Forbes, Abbott & Lenard, Ltd., Coal Tar Dis- 
tillers, London, Eng., 1896-99; West Disinfecting Co., N. Y., 
mgr. chem. dept., 1899 to date. Memb., Amer. Chem. Soc., 
Amer. Public Health Assn., Amer. Electrochem. Soce., Soc. 
Chem. Ind., Insect. & Disinfect. Mfrs. Assn., (chmn. Standard 
Com.). Clubs: Chemists’ (N. Y.), Swiss (pres. 1914-17). 
Address: West Idsinfecting Co., 16 Barn St., Long Island City, 
New York. 


Harshaw, William J., vice president and general superin- 
tendent, The Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co. Born, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 27 Jan. 1891; mar., Ellen Healy, 26 July 1919; children: 2, 
educat., publ. schls. Univ. Schl., (Cleveland), Yale Univ., 
McGill Univ., B. Se., 1917. With the above co. since 1917, vice- 
pres. since 1925. Memb., Am. Chem. Soc., Amer. Inst. Chem. 
Engr., Am. Electrochem. Soc., Phi Delta Theta. Club: Univer- 
sity, Mayfield County. Hobbies: golf, camping, fishing. Address: 
The Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., 1000 Newburgh Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


O’Shaughnessy, Eugene A., vice president and director of 
sales, The Rossville Company, Orange Grove Refining Co., 
Rossville Grain Co. Born, Newport, Ky., 9 May 1894; mar., 
Florence E. Semrad, Chicago, IIl., 22 Dec. 1917; children, 1 son; 
educat. St. Xavier Coll., Cinti., Ohio, A. B., 1912. James 
Walsh & Co., pur. agt., 1912-16; asst. sales mgr., 1916-17; The 
Rossville Co., vice pres., dir. sales, 1919 to date. Enlisted 1917 
as private, Commissioned overseas 1918; present status Captain, 
O. R. C. Specializes in interpretation of Govt. regulations for 
relief and advancement of the industry. Clubs: Kiwanis, Amer. 
Legion, Elks. Memb., Reserve Assc., and many trade associa- 
tions. Hobby: books. Address: The Rossville Co., Mill & 
Main Sts., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Richards, Mark A., president, 
National Oil Products Co. Born, Atlanta, 1883; mar., Margaret 
Titlow, New York City, 1911; children, 2 daus.; educat., 
Mercer Univ., Macon, Ga., Ga. Agri. Coll., Dahlonega, Ga. 
Gulf Refining Co., 1911-16; Natl. Oil Prods. Co., Ill., vice pres., 
1917-19; Natl. Oil Prods. Co., also Metasap Chem. Co., pres., 
1919 to date. Clubs: Shriner, Maplewood Country, Forest Hill 
Field, Culver Lake Country, Tryon (N. C.) Country, Newark 
Athletic. Hobbies: business golf. Address: Metasap Chemical 
Co., Essex & First Sts., Harrison, N. J. 


Metasap Chemical Co., 


Sill, Fred Addison, chief chemist, Hercules Powder Company. 
Born, Kansas, U.S. A., 21 Mar. 1883; mar., Goldie Estel Cohen, 
San Fran., Calif., 28 Sept. 1913; children, 2 sons; educat., high 
sehl., 1 yr. coll. Address: Hercules Powder Company, Hercules, 


Calif. 


Weatherly, Robert Stone, assistant sales manager, Federal 
Phosphorus Co. Born: Anniston, Ala., 24 Sept. 1899; mar., 
Gladys Manning, Talladega, Ala., 25 Oct. 1925; educat., Univ. 
Ala., A. B., 1920. Memb., Alpha Tau Omega. Address: Federal 
Phosphorous Co., 930 Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Correlating 
the 


Variables 


LO'T'TON 
SEED 


By G. S. Meloy 
Senior Marketing Specialist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


ANY attempts have been made to classify or 
grade cotton seed during the past fifty 


years, but these efforts have met with little 
success. While the industry was growing from an 
annual crush of less than 200,000 tons to more than 
6,000,000 tons of seed the fact that different lots of 
seed varied greatly in value became more and more 
evident both to crushers and to the growers of cotton. 

During the World War an earnest effort was made 
to devise a satisfactory method of grading but the 
best that could be done with the 
information then at hand was to 
zone the Cotton Belt based on the 
average quantity of products that 
it was possible to obtain from the 
seed grown in particular regions or 
districts. 

It was recognized that such a 
system penalized: the grower who 
offered seed better than the average 
of his zone and at the same time 
gave undeserved premiums to the 
grower who brought inferior seed 
to the market, but with the informa- 
tion then available the plan seemed 
the best that could be made. 

Cotton seed crushers produce two major and two 
minor products from the seed. The major products 
are cotton seed oil and protein and the minor products 
are linters and hulls. The minor products are minor 
only in that, combined, they constitute not much 
over 10 or 12 per cent. of the total value of the prod- 
ucts, whereas the oil and the cake or meal based on its 
protein content, together constitute approximately 
90 per cent. of the value. It would seem that if we 
could arrange or group these two major products in 
order of increasing quantities the solution of the 
problem of grading cotton seed would be easy. But 
because of their variableness it has been a puzzle to 
the industry all these years. 

Both the oil and the protein are contained within 
the kernel and the kernel is confined within the hulls 
on which the linters grow. But the kernel as well as 
the hulls may have variable moisture contents and 
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The problem of grading 
cotton seed has been a 
perplexing one for many 
years. The growth in the 
volume of the annual 
crush has necessitated 
measures being devised. 
Mr. Meloy tells of the 
work which is being done 
to clarify conditions. 
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the hulls may be thick or thin, dense or light. The 
kernels themselves may be well developed and full, 
or they may be poorly developed and shriveled. The 
season or the soil on which the seed are grown, may 
be good or bad, conducive to high or.to low oil develop- 
ment. So we find the oil content of the kernels vary- 
ing all the way from 25 to 42 per cent. or more. The 
same or other conditions may affect the protein 
development and we actually find the protein varying 
in the kernels from below 25 to above 46 per cent. At 
the same time the kernels them- 
selves may vary from about 45 to 65 
per cent. of the total weight of the 
seed and, if we take into considera- 
tion moisture above the natural and 
normal amount, and other forms of 
foreign matter, the net kernel con- 
tent of seed as received at the oil 
mills has been found as low as 35 
per cent. This means that some 
tons of cotton seed, as they arrive 
at the oil mills, contain only 700 
pounds of kernels while other lots of 
seed may have over 1,300 pounds 
of kernels to the ton. 

The value of a ton of seed might be measured by 
its kernel content were it not for the fact that a 
pound of oil is worth many pounds of protein. Nature 
has attempted to remedy this difficulty by setting up 
a natural correlation between the amount of the oil 
and the amount of the protein in the same seed. It 
has placed the percentage of oil in the kernels in an 
inverse ratio to the percentage of protein. This rela- 
tion is not constant, but is so consistent that it may 
be put down as a rule that as the percentage of oil 
goes down the percentage of protein goes up, the 
values tending to balance one another. The net 
kernel content of the “‘as is” seed is believed to be the 
most accurate physical indicator of the quantative 
value of cotton seed. But nature has also thrown an 
obstacle in our path. It has made it exceedingly 
difficult to make a perfect separation of the kernels 
from the hulls. Mechanical engineers are at work on 
the problem, however, with every indication of suc- 
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cess. When the machine is made by which a repre- 
sentative sample of cotton seed can be taken and the 
net kernel content discovered, it will be possible for 
every seller as well as every buyer of cotton seed to 
determine its quantitative value.* 

While waiting for the mechanical engineer to devise 
a perfect hulling machine other correlations have been 
worked out. It is comparatively easy to take a 
sample of cotton seed and determine chemically the 
percentages of oil and of protein, and from these data 
to calculate the pounds of oil and of protein in any lot 
of seed, provided we know the amount of moisture and 
dirt or trash that the lot of seed contains. 

Cotton seed oil competes in the market with other 
edible oils both animal and vegetable. Animal 
products are the chief sources of edible oils and fats, 
consequently when there is a surplus of animal oils 
and fats on the market, the value of cotton seed oil is 


approximately 400,000 tons of seed originating in all 
sections of the Cotton Belt and the average oil-cake 
reciprocal has been found to be 555. 

Suppose we assume as a standard ton, one having 
an oil-cake reciprocal of 555, then each one per cent. 
of this reciprocal, either greater of less than the 
standard, would be equivalent to one per cent. of the 
basis value. For example if a ton of seed with a 
reciprocal of 555 is worth $50.00, then a ton of seed 
with a reciprocal of 555 plus 5.55 or 560.55 would be 
worth one per cent. premium or $50.50 and conversely 
a ton with a reciprocal of 549.50 would be worth a 
discount of one per cent. or $49.50. 

This standard ton with a reciprocal of 555 is the 
result of the analysis of a ton of seed showing 19 per 
cent. oil, 314 per cent. of the protein equivalent, 
ammonia, and containing a total of 11 per cent. of 


moisture and other forms of foreign matter. It may 























A cotton gin where the fiber is separated from the seed, the fiber to be sold on its actual grade 
or quality and the seed on its average quality. 


depressed. Cotton seed protein is an animal food and 
when there is a surplus of animal oils and fats on the 
market fewer cattle are fed and the value of cattle 
foods including cotton seed protein likewise is de- 
pressed. The value of both the oil and the protein 
therefore responding to the same influences has 
resulted in a correlation of values of oil and of protein. 
This ratio of value is one of oil to five of cake (41.13% 
protein). 

With this correlation of value, the number of 
pounds of cake (41.13% protein), as indicated by 
chemical analysis, may be converted into terms of oil. 
Add this to the indicated pounds of oil and we have 
what might be called an oil-cake reciprocal. These 
computations have been made on the analyses of 





*Meloy, G. S. Grading Cotton Seed ‘As Is”. The Cotton Oil Press, July, 1926. 
Grading Cotton Seed by Net Kernel and Fatty Acid Methods. Oil and Fat 
Industries, September, 1927. 
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also be the result of any combination of these factors, 
oil, ammonia and foreign matter, such as 19.2775 per 
cent. oil, 344 per cent. ammonia and 12 per cent. 
moisture and foreign matter, or of 19.00 per cent. oil, 
3.389 per cent. ammonia and 10 per cent. foreign 
matter and moisture. 

In order to have a starting point let us go further 
and make the standard ton we are setting up be the 
result of 19 per cent. oil, 3% per cent. ammonia and 
11 per cent. foreign matter and moisture. With this 
as a base line three repetends follow: one for oil, one 
for ammonia and one for moisture and foreign matter; 
each multiple of which away from our standard (19 
per cent. oil, 3.5 per cent. ammonia and 11 per cent. 
foreign matter and moisture,) will be equivalent to 
one per cent. of the value of the standard ton of seed. 
These repetends are: for oil .2775 per cent., for 
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ammonia .111 per cent. and for moisture and foreign 
matter 1.0 per cent. Each by its self may increase 
or decrease the value of the lot of seed and each may 
be offset by equal excesses or deficiencies in the other. 
For instance an increase of one repetend of oil to- 
gether with one of ammonia would equal a two per 
cent. increase in value, but may be completely offset 
by an increase in moisture and foreign matter of two 
per cent. or to a total of 13 per cent. 

Almost all analytical chemists report the per- 
centage of oil, ammonia, moisture and foreign matter. 
With such data, if we keep in mind the analyses of our 
assumed standard ton (19 per cent. oil, 3% ammonia 
and 11 per cent. moisture and foreign matter), and 
the repetends for each, the following table will assist 
in quickly determining the relative value of any seed 
as compared with the value of the standard ton. 

In this table each item, above or below the basis, in 
ach column is equivalent to a departure of one per 
cent. of the base value of the standard ton of cotton 
seed. 


Equivalents of the Repetend 5.55 of the Oil Cake Reciprocal 
and Therefore Equal to One Per Cent. of the Value 


Premium 





Oil 
Per Cent. 


Foreign Matter and/or 
Moisture Per Cent. 


Ammonia 
Per Cent. 





.610 
.499 
.388 
200 
.166 
056 
944 
833 
722 
.611 (b) 
.500 (h) 


21.7750 
21.4975 
21.2200 
20.9425 
6650 
3875 
1100 
8325 
.5550 (a) 
.2775 


.0000 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3 


| 
| 





w 





Discounts 
.389 12 
.278 (e) 13 (g) 
.167 14 
056 15 
945 16 
834 17 
723 18 
612 19 
501 20 
.390 21 


w 


7225 (a) 
8.4450 
8.1675 

8900 

.6125 

3350 

0575 
16.7800 
16.5025 
16.2250 
Examples: 

The oil-cake reciprocal of seed analysing as a-b-c is 
577.2 (555 plus 4 x 5.55) and is therefore worth a 
premium of four per cent. 

The oil-cake reciprocal of seed analysing as a-e-f or 
a-h-g is 555 (555 plus 2 x 5.55 minus 2 x 5.55) and is 
therefore worth the basis price. 

The oil-cake reciprocal of seed analysing as d-b-c is 
560.55 (555 minus 5.55 plus 2 x 5.55) and is therefore 
worth a premium of one per cent. 

The oil-cake reciprocal of seed analysing as d-e-g is 
527.25 (555 minus 5 x 5.55) and is therefore worth a 
discount of five per cent. 


www 


bt bt bo 
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European Tariff Policies, by O. Delle Donne, 288 pages, 
Adelphi Co., New York. 

The qualifying phrase appended to the above title is ‘Since 
the World War’. He presents a scholarly and up-to-date 
analysis of the underlying factors which have brought about an 
undeniable swing of the pendulum back to strict protectionism 
in European tariff policies of recent years. He also points out 
that the chief obstacle to an early return to freedom of trade to- 
day is the strong economic nationalism which is ruling the life of 
all European countries. A satisfactory solution of the problem 
of raw materials, real currency stabilization and the assurance of 
lasting peace are the first indispensable conditions which must 
be met, according to Dr. Donne. 


Money, Bank Credit and Prices, by Lionel D. Edie, 500 
pages, Harper & Bros., New York, $3.50 net. 

A comprehensive analysis and review of the whole subject of 
money and prices as they are now oriented in the flux of changing 
conditions of finance brought about as an aftermath of the war. 
Professor Edie states that his dominating aim is te extend the 
positive and constructive analysis of the subject. To secure this 
result, he restates the theory of value of money; describes the 
shifting sequences and amplitudes of prices, credit and produc- 
tion; describes the bank mechanisms of adjustments; develops 
the technique of analysis useful to explain and predict price 
movements; and finally evaluates the various plans of price 
control. 


Oil, Its Conservation and Waste, by James H. Westcott, 
213 pages, Beacon Publishing Co., New York. 

In these days of struggles for oil supremacy, when battles for 
new fields are becoming titanic in nature, and economists, 
military and naval men join in predicting that oil will be the 
sinews as well as the cause for future wars, this book about a 
quieter phase of the oil problem is a very timely one. Conserva- 
tion as well as new developments should be and is being stressed 
by the oil industry everywhere. 


Problem Economics, by Dexter M. Keezer, Addison 
T. Cutler and Frank R. Garfield, 719 pages, Harper & Bros., 
New York, $4.00 net. 

The title explains in part the authors’ plan in offering this new 
approach to the study of economies for the college student. It 
draws its material from everyday economic problems and weaves 
this material into a pattern which discloses to the student the out- 
lines of our economic system as a whole. The introductory out- 
lines and concluding questions and problems for each chapter, 
should prove especially helpful. 


Industrial Cataylsis, by Stanley J. Green, 507 pages, The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

A narrowly specialized, but industrially, an extremely import- 
ant region of physics and chemistry is thoroughly and technically 
treated in this volume. First a record of the discovery of the 
scientific facts is given, then it is shown how the facts have been 
utilized, and finally the general consequences of discovery and 
application are made clear. 


Glycerol and the Glycols, by James W. Lawrie, 447 pages, 
Chemical Catalogue Co., Inc., $9.50 net. 

That this is one of the American Chemical Society Monograph 
Series is probably sufficient. It only remains to be added that 
this is a thorough and scientific treatise on the production, 
properties and analyses of glycerol and the glycols. 
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REVENTING 


ACCIDENTS 


By Means of Education 


By A. L. Armstrong 
Safety Engineer, Eastman Kodak Company 


DUCATION as a means of pre- 
venting accidents will pay 
dividends in proportion to the 

effort that is put into it, providing 
that effort is in the right direction. 

In starting this work in our plant, 
our plan of work or type of education 
came about through a desire to find 
the source of our troubles. We 
wished, first, to find the cause of 
accidents and, second, the best way 
to prevent or remove this cause. In 
seeking the first we also found the 
second. This information came 
from the workmen in the department. In other words, 
we told our men of hazards which existed and in turn 
got from them information which made it possible 
to eliminate hazards of which we had no previous 
knowledge. 

When starting this work it was not our desire to 
correct a very bad accident record (comparing our 
record with available statistics) but rather to reduce 
our severity rate to the minimum. 

The first thing we learned from the men was that 
a great many accidents were the result of a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the men of conditions which 
existed, or were caused by men in the department 
because of this lack of knowledge of the materials 
which they necessarily had to handle. 

The work was started in a small way in our chemical 
plant and, of course was an experiment. We checked 
over accidents which had occurred and reproduced 
these, on a laboratory scale, after which we asked for 
discussion. There was a great deal of interest shown 
by all of the men and we soon increased the number 
of demonstrations to include static electricity and the 
proper adjustment and maintenance of protective 
equipment, the handling of caustics, acids, and sol- 
vents such as benzol, gasoline, ete., and discussed very 
freely with the man handling these materials the safe 
practices necessary to eliminate injury to the men 
and the plant. 

One of the demonstrations which we worked up 
was on the handling of acids and what first aid treat- 
ment should be given in case of a bad spill which might 
get on an employee. To show how quickly water 
would remove the acid and prevent a burn, acid was 
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A periodic class in safety 
education conducted dur- 
ing working hours, is one 
of the many means used 
by the Eastman Com- 
pany in ils fight to com- 
bat accidents caused by 
lack of knowledge 
amongst its employees. 
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poured over the hand and the hand 
immediately placed under running 
water. To impress the necessity of 
this type of treatment, acid was then 
poured over burlap to show how 
quickly it would burn or dissolve 
the burlap. 

Shortly after this, one of our men 
working in the sulfuric acid plant 
started to transfer acid from one 
building to the other by air pressure. 
After turning the air onto the blow 
tank, he started to inspect his line 
for leaks. A six inch nipple opened 
up and he was showered with strong acid. He im- 
mediately got under the shower bath and stayed there 
for about three minutes. Then he found the ammonia 
bottle, poured ammonia over the top of his head and 
returned to the shower bath for three minutes more, 
after which he groped his way into the street, keeping 
his eyes closed during this time, and called for help. 
I saw this employee about three minutes after he had 
been taken to the hospital and the only place where 
any reaction showed was in the ear where the water 
had not thoroughly washed out the acid. He had no 
burns of any consequence and could have returned 
to work immediately. This is one of the very best 
examples of what education can do to prevent serious 
accidents. 

Because of the nature of our work, we use a great 
deal of static equipment to remove static from 
materials and inflammable liquids. Many men will 
not believe that static will ignite gasoline or benzol 
fumes. In fact, I have seen men throw a lighted 
cigarette into a pan of gasoline to show how quickly it 
would be extinguished and how impossible it was to 
ignite gasoline with a spark. However, when men are 
actually shown that static sparks will ignite gasoline 
or benzol vapors, they will believe it and it is very 
sasy after that to get co-operation in keeping the 
static equipment in adjustment. For demonstrating 
purposes we use a static machine and set up equip- 
ment on a laboratory scale the same as is used in a 
department, and by moving the equipment out of 
adjustment show how high potentials can be built up 
and made to jump through space, also igniting fumes 
from inflammable solvents. This type of demonstra- 
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tion is very interesting to a group of men and it is easy 
to get discussion and criticism of a constructive nature, 
which I believe is invaluable to the concern handling 
materials of this kind. 

The argument may come up that workmen cannot 
be made to understand or appreciate this type of 
hazard because of their lack of technical training but 
this sort of work need not be done along technical 
lines. In fact, much better results are obtained by 
keeping away from the technical or going into the 
reason for static or how it accumulates. 

After trying this work out in our chemical plant, 
we branched out into other manufacturing depart- 
ments and eventually took in all of our E. &. M. 
foremen and gang bosses, as well as truck drivers and 
riggers. All of these men have to handle materials 
which, when not properly handled, create a hazard 
to the employee and we are able to impress on these 
men also the necessity of wearing protective clothing 
and equipment at all times when handling materials 
of this kind. It is my belief that it is much easier to 
get E. & M. workmen to use care when changing belts, 
putting in pipe or any other kind of E. & M. work 
when they have some knowledge of the hazard in the 
different departments and how necessary it is to have 
proper adjustment of equipment to get proper pro- 
tection. 


Outside Accidents Studied 


We make a very careful study of accidents, fires and 
explosions which happen outside our plant and tell 
our employees how these accidents happened, where 
we have parallel conditions at Kodak Park and what 
can be done to prevent this same sort of accident in 
our plant. The average man will not read safe 
practices pamphlets and he is not interested in 
accidents which happen outside his own plant. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this rule but I believe 
it is pretty general among all workmen. However, 
they are very glad to discuss this sort of thing with 
someone else. A great many times they will point 
out conditions which exist in the plant which might 
be the cause of a serious accident. In fact, we have 
received a great many very valuable suggestions from 
our workmen, some of which have led us to discover 
hazards which we did not know existed. 

Our school will accommodate about thirty em- 
ployees. We have them in during working hours and 
spend from two to three hours with them, depending 
upon the size of the class. All new employees go 
through this school within two or three weeks after 
employment. After this we have them in once a year 
and I might add that we have found that it is advis- 
able to handle not more than thirty employees at a 
time. In starting this work in a large plant, I would 
advise that it be tried out in two or three departments 
which will give the man doing the work an oppor- 
tunity to install proper equipment for demonstrating 
purposes and make up his lecture work to fit the 
different groups. This man should have a thorough 
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knowledge of manufacturing conditions throughout 
the plant. He should also have a thorough knowledge 
in regard to safe practices for handling materials 
which are used in the plant, such as welding equip- 
ment, ammonia cylinders, carboys of acid, drums of 
caustic, tank cars, and materials of this sort. It is 
also very necessary for him to have the confidence of 
the employees because without this he will be unable 
to get them to discuss the different conditions around 
the plant. 


Progress is Slow 


Anyone starting this type of work should not expect 
immediate results because it is a slow building process, 
but very lasting if the work is continued along the 
proper channels and employees have an opportunity 
to come in at least once a year for these talks. We 
have at Kodak Park approximately 6,000 employees 
and 112 departments which include sulfuric acid, 
nitric acid, cotton nitrating, steel fabricating, machine 
shop and carpenter shop. Out of these 112 depart- 
ments we had 58 which operated during the year 1927 


@ without a lost time accident; 1928, to date, we have 


72 departments operating without a lost time accident. 
Our severity rate for 1927, hours lost per thousand 
hours worked, was 2.65; 1928, to date, 1.05. 

In conclusion, it has been our experience that 
accidents do not occur, especially in the chemical 
industry, providing a man has a thorough working 
knowledge of conditions and we have found that the 
very best way to get this information to him is by 
giving actual demonstrations and discussing freely 
with him the hazards connected with his work. 
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Grasselli-Du Pont Merger Awaits 
Approval of Grasselli Directorate 


Rumors of Announced Merger Had Been Current for Some 
Time—Grasselli to Handle All Heavy Chemicals; 
Du Pont Other Products—Story of Dept. of Justice 
Intervention Unfounded—Financial Details—Organ- 
ization Complete by January 1. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, will consolidate with E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., subject to approval of Grasselli 
stockholders at meeting, November 10. Official statement of 
consolidation plans as forwarded to CHEMICAL MARKETS 
by the offices of both companies reads as follows : 

“An agreement has been entered into between E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and the Grasselli Chemical Co., having as its 
object the consolidation of the interests of the two companies. 
This agreement, if approved by the stockholders of the Grasselli 
Co. at a meeting to be called on November 10th, provides for 
the retirement of Grasselli’s six per cent. preferred stock on 
December 31, 1928 at $110 per share, plus accumulated divi- 
dends to December 31, 1928. The Grasselli company will re- 
ceive, for subsequent distribution to its common shareholders, 
common shares without par value of the du Pont company in 
numbers equal to one-fifth of the number of Grasselli’s outstand- 
ing common shares without par value. It is further understood 
that the combined heavy chemical business of the two companies 
will be carried on under the long-established name of the Gras- 
selli Chemical Co., and that no important changes are contem- 
plated in the present efficient administration of these activities. 

“The interests in ‘the Grasselli Dyestuff Corp. and other af- 
filiated dye interests heretofore owned by the Grasselli Chemical 
Co. have been disposed of by the Grasselli Chemical Co. and are, 
therefore, not included in the present consolidation. 

“It is believed that the advantages to be gained from the com- 
bined technical knowledge and experience of these two great 
companies will result in the more rapid development of the 
science of chemistry and its application to the industries of this 
country, and that greater economies will be assured in the manu- 
facture, sale and distribution of chemical products. 

“It is hoped that the reorganization may be completed on or 
before the close of the year.” 


The Department of Justice has already examined the plan of 
the merger and notified the du Pont company that there is no 
basis for anti-trust law action in the proposed merger. This 
amounts to Government approval of the merger and does away 
with legal obstacles. The notifications with the department 
went through the usual course in which the plan of the merger 
was submitted and studied by Government officials. 


Reports that Grasselli would be merged with another company 
have been current in the financial district for some time and have 
been accompanied by a sharp advance in the Grasselli shares. 
The company has outstanding 746,960 shares of no-par common 
stock and $13,724,200 of 6 per cent. cumulative preferred. Total 
assets, according to the latest balance sheet, were $56,728,601. 

The company manufactures heavy chemicals, fertilizers, zinc 
metal, zinc dust and explosives. It has factories at Meadow 
Brook and Weirton, W. Va.; East Chicago, Fortville and Terra 
Haute, Ind.; Grasselli, N. J.; Quaker Falls, Sinnemahoning, 
New Castle, Beaver Falls and Walford, Pa.; Lockland, Canton, 
Niles and Toledo, Ohio; Wurtland, Ky.; Dothan, Gadsden and 
Birmingham, Ala.; Seneca, IIll., and Hamilton, Ontario. Annual 
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production of its plants is approximately 1,160,000 tons. Its 
properties also include zinc ores, pyrites and coal reserves. 

The du Pont company has total assets aggregating $350,000, 
000. Its properties are located in 18 states, the most numerous 
group being in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The consolidated companies would have assets in excess of 
$407,440,262, based on December 31 last balance sheets. Du 
Pont does not publish reports of sales, but net profits for 1927 
totaled $45,947,832. Grasselli’s sales for last year are given as 
$41,922,592 and net profits at $4,567,047. 





Monsanto Chemical Works Acquires 
Entire Stock in Graesser-Monsanto 


Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, plans to acquire the 50 
per cent. Graesser interest in Graesser-Monsanto Chemical 
Works, Ltd., England, at a cost of $917,040, which would give 
Monsanto Chemical 100 per cent. ownership. A special meeting 
of stockholders will be held December 31 to vote on plan to 
provide funds for this acquisition. Authorized capital stock will 
be increased to 160,000 no-par shares, from 110,000 shares, and 
offering of 15,715 of the new shares will be made to stockholders 
of record January 2, 1929, at $50, in ration of one new share for 
every seven shares held. 

The purchase, which has been approved by the board of 
directors, will, when effected, establish the Monsanto Chemical 
Works as the only American company to have its own plants in 
Europe for the manufacture of fine chemicals. 

Net earnings of Monsanto after all charges and income taxes 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30, last, exclusive of the earnings 
of the affiliated company, were at the annual rate of $8.40 a 
share on the 110,000 shares of stock outstanding. The balance 
sheet as of that date shows current assets, including $1,000,000 
in cash, of more than 534 times current liabilities and, giving 
effect to the sale of 15,715 shares of new stock, a book value of 
over $54 a share. It is estimated that the earnings to be derived 
from the increased interest in the British company will more than 
maintain a similar earning ratio on the new stock. 

Should the capital increase be approved and earnings continue 
at their present rate, John F. Queeny, chairman of the board, 
states that the board believes the declaration of a 10 per cent. 
stock dividend on all stock then outstanding should be made 
following the annual meeting in February. The company has 
been paying cash dividends on the basis of $2.50 a share. 





Salesmen’s Ass’n Elects Dorland 


Salesmen’s Association holds annual meeting October 17 in 
the Builders’ Exchange, New York. The following new officers 
were installed: president, Ralph E. Dorland, Dow Chemical Co.; 
vice-presidents, Victor E. Williams, Monsanto Chemical Works, 
W. O. Thompson, Grasselli Chemical Co., and Robert I. Wish- 
nick, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc.; secretary-treasurer, A. L. 
Benkert, Noil Chemical & Color Works; members of the execu- 
tive committee, F. M. Fargo, Jr., Caleo Chemical Co., Charles 
F. Kelly, Rhodia Chemical Co., and E. A. Orem, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. A committee was appointed to study employ- 
ment conditions within the chemical selling field and to suggest 
a plan for such improvement as may seem desirable. 


Dr. Charles H. Herty, advisor, Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
opens offices as an industrial accountant in New York. At same 
time, he becomes special representative of the foundation. 
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Herman A. Metz, of the Herman A. Metz Co., New York, is 
appointed chairman of the drugs, chemicals and allied industries 
division of the annual membership drive of the American Red 
Cross. Among others serving on the committee are David 
A. Ansbacher, William S. Gray, Charles L. Huisking, A. 
Klipstein, Jr., Edward Plaut, William J. Schieffelin, Jr. and G. 
A. Wharry. 


Dr. Edward Goodrich Acheson, inventor of Acheson graphite, 
presents a prize fund of $25,000 to the American Electrochemical 
Society. The fund is to form the basis of an award every second 
year of a gold medal and a prize of $1,000 to any man who has 
made a distinguished contribution to any of the branches fostered 
by the society. 


Dr. H. A. Gortner, chief, division of agricultural biochemistry, 
University Farm, and Dr. S. C. Lind, director, School of Chemis- 
try, University of Minnesota, are selected as associate editors, 
The Journal of the American Chemical Society. 


W. L. Filmer resigns as the Chicago district sales manager, 
Monsanto Chemical Works, to act as independent sales agent for 
various interests. The company will continue to have his 
advice as consultant and special representative. 


Dr. P. C. Hoffman and J. C. Carroll are elected vice-presidents 
of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va., and George 
H. Nash, manager of the general manufacturing department. 


H. B. Graves, for the past five years assistant manager, Rolls 
Chemical Co., Buffalo, resigns his position to become sales man- 
ager, Steel Drum Accessories Corp., of that city. 


Lester McNerney, Chicago office, Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., is 
transferred to California as vice-president and manager, Pfaltz 
& Bauer Co. of California, Inc., Los Angeles. 


Dr. F. B. Kenrick, University of Toronto, is re-elected associate 
editor, Journal of the American Chemical Society, and appionted 


associate editor, Journal of Physical Chemistry. 


S. S. Aiyar has left the Mysore Iron Works where he served 


as chief chemist and is now chemical examiner in the Customs ° 


Department, Bombay, India. 


John P. Harris, Chicago representative, Industrial Chemical 
Sales Co., Inc., New York, moves his headquarters to 205 W. 
Wacker Drive, that city. 


G. A. Wharry & Co., New York, is appointed representative 
of Naval Stores Marketing Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., handling 
turpentine and rosin. 


Curtis R. Burnett, vice-president, American Oil & Supply 
Co., Newark, is elected vice-president, American Manufacturers 
Association. 


R. F. Richard, sales manager, General Chemical Co., New 


York, has been accepted into membership in the Chemists’ Club, 
New York. 


Major Clifford Trotter, St. John, Quebec, is appointed man- 
aging director, Standard Clay Products Co., New Glasgow, N. S. 


Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., Dalton, Mass., is elected a director, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
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Ass’t Trade Comm. Humes Talks 
on the Italian Chemical Industry 


“The Italian chemical industry has been going through a very 
critical period during the past two years owing to the deprecia- 
tion of the lira’, Assistant Trade Commissioner Elizabeth 
Humes told a representative of CoemicAL MARKETS during her 
recent visit to New York. “The exchange value of the lira was 
down to 3.8 cents in 1926, but it has been steadily improving so 
that for the first six months of this year it was 5.2 cents. Due to 
this fact, chemical manufacturers were forced to bring down 
production costs in order to survive. This, in part, accounts for 
the tremendous consolidation movement which has been going 
on within the Italian chemical industry. The other important 
factor has been the centralization of industry policy of the Italian 
Government. It has been encouraging consolidation in all 
industries and especially in the chemical industry. Consequently, 
the whole tendency has been towards centralization. The small 
companies have been absorbed by the large. The objective has 
been to strengthen the large organizations so that they may be 
a factor in European chemical affairs. While not yet a member 
of the European cartel, it is probable that an understanding will 
be reached within the near future so that the Italian chemical 
industry will be included.” 


“During the past year, the dye industry in Italy has been 
loaned 50 million lira under Government supervision”, Miss 
Humes continued. ‘The chemical industry has played an 
outstanding part in the development of the hydro-electric re- 
sources of the country. Italy’s hydro-electric resources in 1913 
were under two billion kilowatt hours, while in 1926, they had 
increased, to seven and one-half billion kilowatt hours. During 
that period, the chemical industry has registered a tremendous 
growth. In 1913, there were 219 registered stock companies 
engaged in the chemical business, with a capitalization of $53, 
780,000. This had increased to 662 corporations, capitalized at 
$75,909,000 in 1926, and to 730 corporations with a capitalization 
of $113,252,800 in 1927. In October 1927, there were a total of 
5,156 firms engaged in the chemical business, employing 97,000 
operators.” 


“At the close of 1927, Italy had a total plant capacity of 63,700 
tons of nitrogen, which included 40,000 tons of atmospheric 
nitrogen, 20,000 tons of nitrogen from calcium cyanamid, and 
3,700 tons from by-product ammonium sulfate.”” Miss Humes 
also emphasized the fact that Italy is now paying particular 
attention to high analysis fertilizers, since the Montecatini group 
began production in 1927, 


Banquet at New York 


During her stay in New York, Miss Humes was tendered a 
luncheon in the Hotel Biltmore on October 4. Among those 
present were F. M. Becket, Electro Metallurgical Co.; Dr. W. C. 
Landis, American Cyanamid Co.; Dr. C. O. Curme, Jr., Niacet 
Chemicals Corp.; Williams Haynes, CHEMICAL MARKETS; 
H. W. Smith, Union Carbide Co.; H. Craig, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter; R. E. Dorland, Dow Chemical Co.; C. P. Townsend, 
Byrnes, Townsend & Brickenstein; August Merz, Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Association; Col. W. S&. 
Weeks, Calco Chemical Co.; R. W. White, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp.; H. C. Parmelee, Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering; Samuel P. Rigney, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co.; James F. Hodgson, Department of Commerce; C. A. 
Mace, Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association; 
Stanley Williamson, National Carbon Co.; Ralph J. Flood, 
Department of Commerce; A. A. Teeter, Chas. Pfizer & Co.; 
Hon. F. J. N. Kracke, United States Appraiser, Port of New 
York; W. F. Barrett, Linde Air Products Co.; Dr. Leo Baeke- 
land, Bakelite Corp.; Walter C. Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey; and A. Cressy Morrison, chairman, Chemical Advisory 
Committee to the Department of Commerce. 
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A. C. S. Syracuse Intersectional Meeting 


American Chemical Society holds seventh intersectional meet- 
ing at Syracuse, N. Y., October 19 and 20. Symposiums on 
organization of industrial research and cellulose were held. 

Those who took part in the symposium are C. E. K. Mees, 
director of research and development. Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Charles M. A. Stine, chemical director, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; Prof. John 
Johnston, director of the department of chemistry, Yale Univer- 
sity; W. R. Whitney, director of research, General Electric Co., 
and Thomas Midgley, Jr., research chemist, Dayton, Ohio. 


Speakers and their topics included Clayton C. Spencer, 
Syracuse University, ‘“Acetolysis of Cellulose’; H. LeB. Gray, 
superintendent, organic research laboratory, and C. J. Staud, 
organic research chemist, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
“Cellulose”; F. H. Rhodes, professor of industrial chemistry, 
Cornell University, “The Detergent Power. of Soap’; H. L. 
Davis, professor of chemistry, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
“Boiling Point Determinations.” 


Other speakers were A. Nietz and R. H. Lambert, research 
chemists, Eastman Kodak Co., ‘“The Effect of Some Factors on 
the Ring Method for Determining Surface Tension”; Ernest 
Huff, research chemist, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
“The Preparation of Pure Selenic Acid’; A. W. Browne, pro- 
fessor of inorganic chemistry, Cornell University, ‘‘Oxidation,”’ 
and A. W. Burwell, vice president, Alex Chemical Corp., Niagara 
Falls, “Synthetic Fatty Acids.”’ 





Paint and Varnish Makers Meet 


American Paint & Varnish Manufacturers’ Association holds 
convention at Detroit, October 15 and 16. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: president, Elliot S. Phillips, 
president. Devoe & Raynolds Co., New York; vice-presidents, 
Frank L. Sulzberger, Enterprise Paint Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and Frank B. Cheesman, Cheesman Elliot Co., Brooklyn; 
secretary, George B. Heckel, Philadelphia; treasurer, H. L. 
Wilkinson, Debevoise Co., Brooklyn. The following directors 
were elected:—B. J. Cassady, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh; L. H. Conklin, Flood & Conklin Co., Newark, N. J.; 
W. C. Dabney, Jones, Dabney Co., Louisville; A. D. Graves, 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo; J. Sibley Felton, Felton Sibley 
& Co., Philadelphia; H. A. Hall, Boston Varnish Co., Boston; 
R. W. Levenhagen, Glidden Co., Cleveland; H. A. Melum, 
Benjamin Moore & Co., Chicago; C. B. Woodruff, W. P. Fuller 
& Co., San Francisco. 





Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co., Inc., is formed in Middleport, 
N. Y., to take over properties and business of Niagara Sprayer 
Co. and its affiliated company, the Niagara Chemical Co., Ine. 
Company has plants at Middleport, Jacksonville, Fla., San 
Francisco, and Burlington, Ont. Officers are president, A. H. 
Schoellkopf; vice-president and general manager, J. B. Carey; 
vice-president and sales manager, Ernest Hart; 
treasurer, B. E. Vosteen. 


secretary- 


Prescott & Co., Montreal, announces that its former princi- 
pals, Societe Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes et Produits de 
Saint Denis, Paris, France, has cancelled its selling agreement. 
The latter company has amalgamated with the I. G. and its 
products will now be handled by the Consolidated Dyestuffs 
Corp. of Canada. Prescott & Co. plans to secure another con- 
nection. 


Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co.’s plant is wrecked by fire, 
October 28, causing two deaths, a property loss estimated at 
$2,000,000 and injuries to five others. The origin of the fire is 
unknown, but it destroyed almost 750,000 gallons of alcohol, 
caus‘ng a loss of approximately $1,500,000, while damage to the 
buildings was placed at an additional $500,000. 
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| News of the Companies 














Bettendorf Oxygen-Hydrogen Co., Davenport, Ia., merges 
with Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. Former company 
maintains warehouses at Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Galesburg, 
Burlington and Centerville, while latter has warehouses in 
Des Moines and Peoria. 


U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., New York, publishes a 
handsomely-bound booklet entitled ‘‘Solvents,’’ which also 
includes cotton solutions and plasticizers, and specifications, 
technical data and general information for the lacquer manu- 
facturer. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. presents gold watches to 
fifteen employees in recognition of twenty-five or more years 
service with the company. Awards were made at a banquet 
held at Masonic Temple, Perth Amboy, N. J., October 24. 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., New York, issues a very 
attractive and well-illustrated booklet describing its operations 
at Searles Lake called ‘“‘A Description of the Plant, Process and 
Products of the American Potash & Chemical Corp. 


Bound Brook, N. J., plant of Sherwin-Williams Co., is damaged 
by fire to extent of $100,000 on October 11. Fifteen buildings, 
including insecticide and arsenic plants, were completely de- 
stroyed. The acetic acid plant was saved. 


Sharples Solvents Corp., Philadelphia, files complaint with 
Interstate Commerce Commission seeking lower freight rates on 
carload shipments of casinghead gasoline from Oklahoma to its 
amyl alcohol plant at Belle, W. Va. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. announces that Frank T. Robinson 
succeeds W. L. Filmer, resigned, as Chicago district sales manager. 
He will be assisted by F. C. Renner, transferred from the St. 
Louis office, as general representative. 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., plans erection of nitrate 
plant unit at Reynolds, Pa., comprising several buildings which 
will cost approximately $450,000 with equipment. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York, publishes a booklet 
entitled ‘Straight Facts about Straight Alkali’, copies of which 
may be obtained by applying to the company. 


Kalbfleisch Corp., New York, publishes new illustrated chemi- 
cal catalogue, copies of which may be obtained upon application 
at the New York offices of the company. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. announces the acquisi- 
tion of an electrolytic process for the manufacture of pure 
ammonium persulfate. 


Kentucky Alcohol Corp. and National Distillers Products 
Corp. move executive offices from 30 Broad Street to 52 William 
Street, New York. 


Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, plans erection of new 
seven-story building estimated to cost more than $350,000 with 
equipment. 


Paint and varnish division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
publishes a new edition of the du Pont paints, varnishes, enamels 
and Duco. 


E. de Haen Works of the J. D. Riedel - E. de Haen A. G., 
Seelze, Hanover, Germany, is damaged by fire September 12. 
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Good Progress in Dye Manufacture 
for 1927 Reported by Tariff Comm. 


The American dye industry supplied approximately 94 per 
cent. of the requirements of the United States in 1927 and pro- 
duced also an exportable amount of more than 26,000,000 pounds 
of dyestuffs, reports the Eleventh Annual Census of Dye and 
Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals. 

In calling attention to the marked progress made in the indus- 
try, the Commission’s report explained that in 1913 only 13 per 
cent. of dyes consumed in the United States were produced in 
this country, and those produced were derived chiefly from im- 
ported intermediates. Many new and important dyes have been 
produced in the United States in the course of the development 
of the industry, it was added. 

The report shows that during 1927 the domestic dye and or- 
ganic chemical industry made marked progress. Production of 
over 95,000,000 pounds of dyes exceeds that of any previous year 
in the history of the domestic industry. American dyes supply 
approximately 94 per cent. of our requirements and in 1927 there 
was in addition an exportable surplus amounting to over 26,000, 
000 pounds, as compared with 1913 when only 13 per cent. of 
the dyes consumed were produced in this country, chiefly from 
imported intermediates. The domestic industry has not been 
content merely to follow in the footsteps of the older dye-pro- 
ducing nations but has developed many new and important dyes. 

In 1927 considerable progress was made in the manutacture 
of fast and specialty dyes, including those for dyeing rayon and 
mixed fabrics. The production of vat dyes established a new 
record in that year, with a total of over 5,960,000 pounds, as 
compared with 4,030,000 pounds in 1926. This class of dyes 
was not made in the United States prior to the World War. 

The production of coal-tar dyes by 55 firms in 1927 was 95, 
167,905 pounds, an increase of eight per cent. over the previous 
year’s production. Sales in 1927 totaled 98,339,204 pounds, 


valued at $38,532,795, at a weighted average of 39 cents per 


pound, or three cents per pound less than the corresponding 
average price during 1926. The average price in 1917 was $1.26 
per pound. Competition between manufacturers has been 
severe and 38 firms have gone out of business since 1919. 

Imports of dyes during 1927 were 4,233,046 pounds, with an 
invoice value of $3,413,886 representing a decrease of 10 per cent. 
by quantity, and 16.5 per cent. by value from that of 1926. 

Exports of dyes in 1927 showed an increase in quantity but 
a decline of eight per cent. by value from that of 1926. 

Severe competition among the dye-producing nations of the 
world continued throughout 1927, as it has for several years 
past. In time the cartel arrangements entered into by the dye 
industries of foreign countries will doubtless check this excessive, 
international competition. These agreements have as their 
main objects the division of the world’s markets, the limiting 
of production, and the stabilization of prices. 


Foreign Agreements in 1927 


A number of agreements were negotiated in 1927 between 
important foreign dye manufacturing groups. The most im- 
portant of these was the Franco-German dye agreement which 
was entered into by groups representing virtually the entire dye 
industries of both countries. In these negotiations the Govern- 
ments of both countries conferred constantly with the two groups. 

The quantity of dyes exported from Germany in 1927 was less 
than half the quantity of exports in 1913, but the value shows 
an increase of seven per cent. in 1927 over the pre-war year. 
The decrease in volume and increase in value of dye exports are 
due to heavy shipments of high-priced dyes and to a loss in ex- 
ports of low-priced bulk colors. Export statistics, taken alone, 
do not disclose the actual participation of Germany in international 
trade as she controls or has an interest in dye plants in Japan, 
Spain, Italy, the United States, and Russia. 

No announcement has been made of British producers enter- 
ing into any international dye agreements and it is considered 
unlikely that any such agreements will be concluded. 
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The three principal Swiss manufacturers have plants estab- 
lished in Germany, France, England, Italy, Poland, and the 
United States. These plants — owned and operated jointly — 
supply large quantities of dyes direct to consumers in their re- 
spective localities. About 90 per cent. of the Swiss dye produc- 
tion is exported. Exports of all dyes in 1927 were greater than 
in 1926 but exports of indigo continued to decline. 

The dye industry of Italy now supplies the domestic needs of 
the cheaper bulk colors and has an exportable surplus. 

A special feature of the 1927 Census of Dyes and Other Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemicals is a section devoted to the discussion 
of synthetic medicinals. , 

Synthetic medicinals are of far-reaching importance to the 
health of the nation and their manufacture in this country should 
be encouraged by all legitimate means. Without these products 
the cure of many diseases would be difficult and in some cases 
would be virtually impossible. 

Only a few of the individual medicinal products can be men- 
tioned here, as for example, luminal and barbital, which are 
important sedatives. The former is very valuable in the treat- 
ment of epilepsy. Arsphenamine, one of the coal-tar medicinals, 
is of the greatest importance in treating venereal diseases. The 
present price of arsphenamine manufactured in the United States 
to the government is 18 cents per ampoule as compared with $3.50 
per ampoule, the pre-war price of the German imported product. 
In the past decade, America has given to the world many new 
and valuable synthetic medicinals, including such products as 
apothesine, butyn, butesine, and tutocain, which are used in 
modern medicine as local anesthetics. Ethylene has been known 
to chemists for many years but only recently has its value as a 
general anesthetic been demonstrated. The application of cer- 
tain dyes for medicinal purposes has been a noteworthy advance. 
These dyes have antiseptic and germicidal properties which are 
claimed not to retard the natural healing process. 


Synthetic Resin Production Up 


Synthetic resins are being made in increasing quantities in the 
United States. Production in 1927 by seven firms was nearly 
13% million pounds. These resins are used as binders in the 
production of moulded insulation products generally employed 
for automobile and radio parts. Another important use is in 
the manufacture of varnishes and lacquers for insulation pur- 
poses. 

Expansion in the domestic production of synthetic aliphatic 
chemicals is unparalleled. The United States is developing the 
manufacture of aliphatic chemicals as Germany develoved coal- 
tar organic chemicals. 

The aliphatic chemicals have wide uses including among others 
solvents, medicinals, perfumes, flavors, rubber accelerators, 
flotation agents, photographic developers and explosives. One 
of the principal uses of these non-coal-tar synthetic organic 
chemicals is as solvents in the manufacture of nitrocellulose 
varnishes and lacquers. From butanol an important solvent, 
large quantities of butyl acetate are made and this finds wide 
application in the manufacture of celluloids, lacquers, photo- 
graphic and moving picture films, artificial leather, automobile 
finishes, and other products. 


Methanol and Ethylene Glycol 


Another important synthetic chemical of non-coal-tar origin 
now made in the United States is methanol or methyl alcohol. 
This product was produced in the United States in 1927 by two 
companies. 

Ethylene glycol is an outstanding chemical of this group. Its 
largest use is as an ingredient of low freezing dynamites, for 
which purpose it is estimated that 9,000,000 pounds were used 
in 1927. 

Production of synthetic organic chemicals other than those 
derived from coal-tar was 280,992,825 pounds, an increase of 
31 per cent. over the output of 214,842,513 pounds in 1926. 
Sales in 1927 amounted to 201,548,089 pounds, valued at $36, 
600,628. 
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Second Bituminous Coal Conference 
Opens Nov. 19 at Carnegie Tech. 


More than a hundred speakers representing twelve countries 
are tentatively listed to present papers at the Second Inter- 
national Conference on Bituminous Coal to be held under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, 
November 19 to 24, 1928, according to a preliminary program 
announced by President Thomas S. Baker. 

According to the plans, ten major subjects are listed for dis- 
cussion in addition to the addresses of a general nature to be 
presented by Georges Claude, the eminent French scientist, 
Professor Fritz Hofmann, the German scientist who makes syn- 
thetic rubber from coal, Dr. F. zur Nedden, Germany, F. G. 
Tryon, U.S. Bureau of Mines, and others. 

Major subjects to be discussed, will include “Pulverized Fuel’, 
“Gas Production’, “Liquefaction and Hydrogenation”’, ‘‘Fertiliz- 
ers’, “Origin, Composition and Classification of Coal’, ‘High 
Temperature Carbonization’’, ‘Combustion in Furnaces’, 
‘Purification and Cleaning’, ‘“Tars and Oils’, and “Low Tem- 
perature Processes.”’ 

As indicated in the list of major topics, the chief purpose of 
the coming conference will be to present the results of recent 
studies of coal that have to do with improved‘methods of utiliza- 
tion and combustion. The list of speakers includes the world’s 
leading authorities on the latest developments in improved 
utilization of coal as a source of energy and power. 

Germany will apparently be represented by the largest delega- 
tion with about twenty of her most distinguished scientists and 
engineers in attendance. France, England, and Canada will also 
be represented by comparatively large numbers of scientists who 
have been identified with the latest discoveries in coal research. 
Other countries that will be represented on the program of 
speakers are Russia, Italy, Japan, Austria, Denmark, Belgium, 
and Jugo-Slavia. In addition, delegates have been appointed to 
represent governments and scientific organizations in Chile, 
Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Poland, Roumania, and Spain. 

Approximately sixty of the 103 speakers alreadyj listed to 
participate in the proceedings, will come from outside_of the 
United States. 





Dr. H. T. Clarke resigns from the research laboratory of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., with which he has been associated for the 
past fifteen years, to accept a position as head of the department 
of chemistry in the college of physicians and surgeons at Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Clarke organized and directed the department of synthetic 
organic chemistry of the Eastman Kodak research laboratories 
from its inception until he left the company. He is well known 
as one of the editors of the “Organic Synthesis” series. He is 
also the author of a handbook of organic analysis, of which the 
fourth edition recently appeared. He has been for several years 
one of the councillors of the Rochester section, American Chem- 
ical Society, and has served as chairman of that section. He was 
also chairman of the organic division of the society. 


Wallace Brett Donham, dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, is elected a director and also chairman 
of the finance committe, Royal BakingtPowder Co. W. W. 
Stanley has been appointed financial assistant to’ Donald we 
David, executive vice-president, and Ellsworth Bryce has joined 
the company’s sales division. 


Davison-Pick Fertilizer Co. begins construction of addition 
to plant at Gretna, La. Improvements will cost approximately 
$150,000 and will double output of plant, increasing it to 
45,000,000 tons per year. 


Binney & Smith Co., New York, publishes a very attractive 
book of forty-five pages entitled “Black Magic”, being the story 
of Binney and Smith Co., and 200 tons of smoke a day. 
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P. Samuel Rigney Dies Suddenly 


P. Samuel Rigney, secretary, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., New York, while at Niagara Falls on a business trip, dies 
suddenly, October 23, aged 56. 
He was born in Orange county, 
New York, December 23, 1872. 
He studied law in Newburgh, 
N. Y., where he practiced his 
profession until 1918, when he 
joined the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. as assistant- treas- 
urer. About a year ago, he was 
elected secretary of the com- 
pany. 

He represented his firm in 
many associations of the chemi- 
cal industry and was treasurer 
of the Chlorine Institute, vice- 
president of the Compressed 
Gas Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, vice-president of the Snythetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and a member of the executive committee 
of the Drug and Chemical section, New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation. 

He was also secretary, Perth Amboy Chemical Works; sec- 
retary, Niagara Electro Chemical Co.; assistant treasurer, Niacet 
Chemicals Corp.; and secretary, R. & H. Platinum Works, Inc. 
He belonged to the United Spanish War Veterans, the Orange 
County Society, and the Siwanoy Country Club. 








James W. Elms Dies Abroad 


James W. Elms, assistant general manager, Paint, Lacquer & 
Chemicals Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., dies 
October 18, in Paris, France, while on a business mission abroad 
for the company. He was born in Dover, Maine, in July 1885 
and was graduated from the University of Maine in 1906 with 
the degree of chemical engineer. Upon his graduation, he was 
employed as a chemist in the General Electric Co.’s laboratory 
at Lynn, Mass. He became associated with the du Pont com- 
pany in June 1907, as chemist in the Haskell plant of the Smoke- 
less Powder Operating Department, advancing steadily to 
assistant manager. Early in the World War he was transferred 
to the Carney’s Point plant as superintendent and from there to 
the Engineering Department as an assistant manager in the con- 
struction and operation of the Old Hickory powder plant. 

After the war he became assistant director of the du Pont 
Chemical Co. and later division manager of the chemical products 
division of the company at Parlin. In 1925, he became division 
manager of the Philadelphia works of the Paint, Lacquer and 
Chemicals Department, and finally assistant general manager 
of the department, which position he occupied at the time of his 
death. 

Benjamin H. Ring, trade sales manager at the Everett, Mass., 
plant, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., dies Oct. 8, at his home 
in Wollaston, Quincy, Mass. He was born at East Boston, 
December 25, 1880. He entered the paint industry with the old 
Boston jobbing house of J. A. & W. Bird & Co. He later became 
connected with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and from that 
firm went to Harrison Bros. Co., Philadelphia. When this busi- 
ness was taken over by the du Pont company he continued to 
cover his old territory until January, 1923, when he was made 
trade sales manager. 


William A. Stopford, of Parsons & Petit, New York, chemical 
brokers, dies in Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. J., Octo- 
ber 30, as the result of injuries incurred in an automobile acci- 
dent. He was sixty years of age, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and for the past twenty years had made his home in Montclair. 
He was a member of the Drug & Chemical Club, New York, the 
Montclair Athletic Club, and the Upper Montclair Country Club. 
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Agreement Between Standard Oil and 
I. G. Reported by Tariff Commission 


An agreement between the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and the I. G., is reported to provide for the acquisition 
by the Standard company of the North American rights to a 
process for obtaining oil from coal, and for an exchange between 
the companies of knowledge gained from manufacturing experi- 
ence in oil technology, according to the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

The full text of a section of the Commission’s census on Ger- 
man dyes and chemicals follows : 

There are about 620 chemical stock companies in Germany 
with a total capital of about 1,853 billion marks. Eighty-one 
of these companies are associated with the I. G. Sixty-two per 
cent. of the total capital is held by the I. G.; this is an under- 
statement of the importance of the I. G. to the German chemical 
industry, as a large number of its subsidiary companies have 
more capital than their published figures show. 

An agreement between the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and the I. G. is reported to provide for the acquisition by 
the Standard Oil Company of the North American rights to the 
I. G.’s process of producing oil from coal, and for an exchange 
between the companies of knowledge gained from manufactur- 
ing experience in oil technology. During 1927 the I. G. con- 
cluded agreements with the French dye industry and with the 
Norsk Hydro, the Norwegian nitrate and hydro electric power 
company. A license was obtained from an American company 
to manufacture titanium white in Germany. 

Apropos of reported plans of the I. G. to complete negotiations 
for the purchase of American chemical companies, is the announce- 
ment of its amalgamation, through the Agfa Company, with the 
Ansco Company of America, and the amalgamation of the Sterl- 
ing Products Company and subsidiaries with the United Drug 
Company. The subsidiaries of the Sterling Company, in which 
the I. G. has recently acquired additional holdings, are the Bayer 
Company, H. A. Metz & Company, Winthrop Chemical Com- 
pany, and the Wyeth Chemical Company. 

At a general meeting of the I. G. on January 13, 1928, 249 
stockholders, with 712,672,500 marks capital, were represented. 
This meeting authorized an issue of bonds to the value of 250, 
000,000 marks. The new bond issue, representing an increase 
of nearly 25 per cent. in capital, is intended for the development 
of synthetic oil and fixed nitrogen plants. By issuing bonds in- 
stead of stocks, the I. G. will avoid a burdensome capital tax 
and the bondholders will later be permitted to exchange their 
bonds for stock. The I. G. has at its disposal for this purpose 
nearly 100,000,000 marks in unissued shares. 

As the company does not appear to be in immediate need of 
new capital, payments for the bonds are to be spread over 1928. 
The first payment of 10 per cent. will fall due on March 15, 1928, 
and the others of 30 per cent. each on the 15th of June, September, 
and December. This arrangement will facilitate absorption in 
Germany and perhaps allow for a possible placement in the United 
States. By granting priority rights to common-stock holders, 
who will have the right to take up one bond for each four shares 
held, the new capital will be kept largely in German hands. 

Interest on the new bonds will be at least six per cent. Bonds 
can be exchanged at any time for common shares for 50 per cent. 
of the nominal value. A period of 14 years is available for the 
exchange according to the option of the owner at a rate falling 
from 200 per cent. in 1928 to 100 per cent. in 1941. 





New York section, American Association Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, holds regular monthly meeting, October 26 at the club 
rooms of the Building Trades Employers’ Association, New York. 
Speakers were Dr. W. T. Anderson, Hanovia Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co., and W. D. Appel, Bureau of Standards. 


Paint, Oil & Varnish Club of Baltimore holds regular monthly 


meeting, October 12, at Hotel Rennert. Horace Felton, vice- 
president, Felton-Sibley Co., Philadelphia, addressed the meeting. 
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Cottonseed Trade Practice Meeting 


At the recent trade practice conference for the cottonseed 
industry, conducted by the Federal Trade Commission, to 
eliminate unfair methods of competition, rules were adopted 
governing sales policies, prices and branding of products. 

Of 13 rules adopted, five were approved by the Commission 
and the remaining eight accepted as expressions of the trade. 
The rules approved by the Commission deal with price discrimina- 
tions, prices charged for products and accurate branding of these 
products. 

The rules accepted as expressions of trade concerned contracts 
for purchase of cottonseed, and other policies regarding buying 
and selling under pre-dated contracts. It was recommended that 
a uniform practice contract and account sales form be used in all 
transactions. 

Approximately 95% of the industry was in attendance at the 
meetings, over which Commissioner McCulloch presided. 





Tariff Commission on Sodium Phosphate 


Preliminary phases of proposed investigations by the Tariff 
Commission into foreign and domestic production costs of flax- 
seed and sodium phosphate have been completed and hearings 
are to be scheduled shortly, according to an announcement of the 
Commission. The Commission, it was explained, will not be 
able to take up these two pending matters until after the corn 
investigation has ended. That investigation is now before the 
Commission for final consideration and report to the President. 

Upon completion of this matter, the Commission, it was stated, 
is planning to turn its attention to the flaxseed and sodium 
phosphate cost inquiries. 





William Hamlin Childs Dies 


William Hamlin Childs, chairman of the board, Bon Ami 
Corp., and a director of many other corporations, dies November 
2, aged 71. He was formerly president of the Barrett Co. and 
following the absorption of the company by the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., he became vice-president and director of the latter, 
a position he held for many years. 

He was born in Hartford, Conn., March 7, 1857 and was 
educated at Hartford High School, being graduated in 1874. His 
first position was with the Barrett Co. and he was associated with 
it for twenty years, becoming president. He was a Commodore 
in the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, and member of the Blind 
Brook, the Union League, the Whitehall, and the Montauk 
Clubs. 





Fertilizer manufacturers, members of the National Fertilizer 
Association, located in districts one and two, hold meeting at 
Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, October 15. E. L. Robins, Meridan, 
Miss., president of the Association, acted as chairman of the 
meeting which was attended by about forty members, Short 
talks were given by Charles J. Brand, Washington, secretary of 
the Association; F. H. Whipple, Hartford, Conn., and James 
S. Coale, Philadelphia, chairmen of districts one and two re- 
spectively. 


A. E. Nye, senior partner of Marble-Nye Co., Worcester, 
Mass., dies suddenly October 4. The company is one of the oldest 
in New England, being established in 1773, and represents in that 
territory the Hooker Electrochemical Co., Diamond Alkali Co., 
and American Potash & Chemical Co. 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has notified the Collector of 
Customs at New York that “crushed gypsum is duitable at the 
rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem under the provision in paragraph 
214 of the tariff act, for ‘earthy or mineral substances wholly or 
partly manufactured.’ ” 
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Oil Chemists’ Meets at New York 


American Oil Chemists’ Society holds semi-annual meeting 
in New York, October 25 and 26. Among those who delivered 
papers were Sydney Musher, Pompeian Olive Oil Co., Balti- 
more; M. F. Lauro, New York Produce Exchange; J. S. Abbott, 
Institute of Margarine Manufacturers; Prof. Arthur W. Thomas, 
Columbia University; Dr. M. B. Graff, Proctor & Gamble Co.; 
R. B. Trusler, Mellon Institute; S. N. Cummings, Pylan Prod- 
ucts Co.; I. G. Priest, U. S. Bureau of Standards; Norman J. 
Thompson, Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies; Herman Aspegren, Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining 
Corp.; A. P. Lee, John Rutzler, Jr., and Oscar Wurster. 





Flourspar Duty Increased 


President Coolidge issued October 17, a proclamation under 
the flexible provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922 increasing the rate 
of duty on imports of fluorspar containing not more than 93 per 
cent. of calcium fluoride from $5.60 to $8.40 per long ton. The 
proclamation becomes effective 30 days from October 17 the date 
of proclamation. 

In a statement made public by the White House, October 17, 
in connection with the proclamation, it was stated that the Tariff 
Commission had reported to the President, that the increase was 
necessary to equalize the difference in the cost of production of 
fluorspar in the United States and England, the principal com- 
petitor. 





Lord Melchett, chairman, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
was the principal speaker at a dinner to pioneers of American 
Industries, October 24, at the Hotel Astor, New York. Henry 
Ford, Orville Wright, Thomas A. Edison, Charles M. Schwab, 
Julius Rosenwald, George Eastman and Harvey S. Firestone 
were present as guests of honor. Following the dinner Lord 
Melchett boarded the S. S. “‘Aquitania” and sailed for England 
after a visit of nearly a month to this country and Canada. 


Dr. H. J. Rose is presented with Grasselli Medal for 1928 at 
joint meeting of American section, Society of Chemical Indus- 
try; New York section, American Chemical Society; and So- 
ciete de Chimie Industrielle, at the Chemists’ Club, New York, 
November 2. Dr. A. C. Fieldner, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, made 
the presentation. Dr. Rose read a paper on “Coal” and Prof. 
J. T. Ward one on “Coal as a Source of Energy”. 


Fourth annual Southern convention, National Fertilizer 
Association, will be held at the Hotel Atlanta-Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Ga., November 13 and 14. Meetings of the board of directors 
and the soil improvement committee will be held November 12. 
The three major topics for discussion will be “Trade Practices’, 
“Rationalization of State Inspection and Control’, and “The 
Nitrogen Situation.” 


Allied Paper Co., Montreal, is to be formed by projected 
merger of Lincoln Paper Mills, Georgetown Coated Paper Mills, 
and Ritchie and Ramsay, thus making the resultant company 
one of the four largest in the fine paper field in Canada. 


Davison Realty Co. is formed to dispose of Davison Chemical 
Co. property in the vicinity of Curtis Bay, Md. The property 
will be subdivided and homes built upon it to be rented or sold 
to Davison employees. 


Among the mail carried by the Graf Zeppelin were 2,200 
invitations to prominent business men throughout this country 
to attend the Leipzig Trade Fair in March 1929. 


William L. Hawes, chemical engineer, du Pont Eastern 
Laboratory, Gibbstown, N. J., resigns to become associated with 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., Charlestown, W. Va. 
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Beale New Pennsylvania Salt Head 


Leonard T. Beale is elected president of Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Phila., at the annual election of officers held in October. 
Mr. Beale who was formerly a 
vice-president of John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., Phila., closely 
associated with the National 
Lead Company, succeeds Miers 
Busch. 

According to reports, the W. P. 
Gest Committee of directors 
won the contest for control of 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
upon agreement to withdraw 
two candidates, John J. Tully 
and Horace E. Smith, who 
favored Miers Busch for re- 
election as president. Proxies 
totaling 122,528 shares of stock 
were cast, all in favor of and 
reelecting the retiring directors. These included Mr. Busch, 
Sidney Thayer and William P. Morris, who were identified with 
the Busch group in the contest. Mr. Busch and Mr. Morris 
retired as president and first vice-president, respectively. 








Negotiations are said to be under way in San Francisco for 
the merger of nine paint companies with aggregate assets of 
about $5,500,000. Companies have plants in San Francisco, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane, Tulsa, Youngstown, 
Milwaukee, and Indiana Harbor, Companies are California 
Paint Co., Hill-Hubbell Co., Jones & Dillingham, Rasmussen 
& Co., Seattle Paint Co., Magner Brothers Paint Co., Bradley- 
Wise Paint Co., Brininstool Paint Co., and Technical Oil & 
Paint Co. Stock financing will be handled by E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, San Francisco. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., begins production of 
acetphenetidin. Stocks are available for prompt shipment at 
Midland, New York, and St. Louis. Contract quotations carry 
guarantee against price decline. The material is offered by the 
company as complying with all requirements of the U. S. P. 
It is packed in 100-pound kegs and 200-pound barrels. Samples 
will be sent on request to any of the offices of the company. 


United States Court of Customs Appeals conducts hearing» 
October 3, on status of stearic acid, Should the court, in its 
decision, uphold the decision of the lower customs court, the 
foreign product which heretofore has been known as stearic acid 
cannot be entered at the stearic acid duty of 114 cents per pound, 
but must come in as an acid not specially provided for, dutiable 
at 25 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph one, tariff act of 1922. 


President Coolidge, it was stated officially, October 9, has 
taken no action toward a reduction in the duty on linseed oil 
as result of a report to him on the subject by the Tariff Com- 
mission. Mr. Coolidge, it was explained, does not feel that it 
would help the flaxseed industry in this country. 


Chicago section, American Chemical Society, meets October 19. 
J. A. Wilson, A. F. Gollun & Sons Co., read a paper on ‘‘Develop- 
ment of Leather Chemistry” and J. C. Morrell, Universal Oil 
Products Co., one on “Chemistry in Petroleum Refining.” 


Leonard F. Eiklor, manager, chemical department, Central 
Scientific Co., Chicago, resigns to become manager of the fine 
chemical department, Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., New York. 


Ellsworth Bryce, manager of sales administration, Sunland 
Sales Co-operative Association, joins the sales division of the 
Royal Baking Powder Co., New York. 


The Tariff Commission has set December 18, 1928, as the date 
for public hearings in the investigation of the cost of producing 
sodium phosphate. 
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Du Pont Income for Nine Months 
at $52,278,679 or $18.16 a Share 


This Figure Compares $36,322,765 or $12.30 forSame Period 
During 1927 — Income of $6.84 for 1928 Third Quarter 
Considerably Higher Than 1927 — U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Issues Right—Mathieson & Union Carbide 
Profits up. 


Report of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for nine months 
ended September 30, 1928, shows consolidated net income of 
$52,278,679 after interest, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 
deducting debenture dividends, to $18.16 a share earned on 
2,661,658 shares of no-par common stock. This compares with 
$36,322,765 or $12.30 a share on common in first nine months of 
1927. 

Consolidated net income for third quarter was $19,581,897 
after above charges, equal to $6.84 a share on common comparing 
with $11,182,584 or $3.69 a share on common in preceding quarter 
and $12,488,554 or $4.24 a share in third quarter of preceding 
year. 

Profit and loss surplus as of September 30, 1928, was $128,042, 
620 against $97,382,496 a year ago. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended September 
30, 1928, compares as follows: 

1928 1927 1926 1925 
Oper.inc...... $6,589,643 $4,490,721 $4,044,723 $4,038,044 
Inc. Gen. Mot. 
12,972,267 

700,234 


7,982,933 
316,683 
20,262,144 $12,790,337 $13,874,874 $7,659,676 
659,431 280,184 414,853 164,227 
20,816 21,599 22,165 155,465 


8,815,641 3,291,537 


Other inc...... 1,014,510 330,095 








Total ine.... 
Fed. taxes..... 
Interest 
. $19,581,897 $12,488,554 $13,437,856 $7,339,984 

1,372,863 1,198,640 1,183,907 1,026,351 

14,638,680 9,315,884 9,980,121 3,990,840 


$3,570,354 $1,974,530 





Com. divs..... 





Surplus $2,273,828 $2,322,793 





U. S. Industrial Alcohol Rights 


Common stockholders of U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. of record 
November 5 are given the right to subscribe to 80,000 shares of 
additional no par value common stock at $110 a share, or one 
share for each three shares held. Common stock will be placed 
on an annual dividend basis of $6 beginning with the February 
1, 1929, quarterly disbursement, compared with present rate of 
$5. 

The seven per cent. cumulative preferred stock of the company, 
totaling $6,000,000 outstanding, and the seven per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock of the Cuba Distilling Company, of which 
$1,158,600 is outstanding, will be called for redemption at $125 
a share and accrued dividend. Through this procedure the 
capital structure will be simplified and the only issue of securities 
outstanding will be 320,000 shares of no-par common. The com- 
pany has no bonds, notes or other funded obligations. 

Subscriptions on the stock will be payable on or before Dec. 3. 
The new stock has been underwritten by a syndicate composed 
of Shearson, Hammill & Co., C. D. Barney & Co., and W. A. 
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Harriman & Co., Inc. At market price of 1323. for United States 
Industrial Alcohol common, rights to stockholders figure out at 
approximately $5.75. 





Union Carbide Profit at $7,756,741 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. and subsidiaries report for 
quarter ended September 30, 1928, net profit of $7,756,741 after 
interest, federal taxes, depreciation and preferred dividends of 
subsidiaries, equivalent to $2.82 a share earned on 2,742,072 
shares of no-par stock. This compares with $5,868,610 or $2.20 
a share on 2,659,733 shares in preceding quarter and $7,463,954 
or $2.80 a share on 2,659,733 shares in third quarter of 1927. 

Net profit for first nine months of 1928, totaled $19,629,483 
after above charges, equal to $7.16 a share comparing with 
$17,672,806 or $6.64 a share in first nine months of preceding 
year. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended September 30, 
1928, compares as follows: 
Net aft. fed. 1928 
$10,077,866 


1927 
$9,691,250 


1926 
$8,862,089 


1925 
: $7,068,877 

Int. & sub. pfd. 
GIVE. o5c. 
Depr., etc..... 


312,310 
2,008,815 


298,365 
1,928,931 


304,135 
1,959,491 


256,702 
1,800,381 





Net prof.... $7,756,741 $7,463,954 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1928 1927 


$6,598,463 $5,011,794 


1926 1925 


Net aft. fed. 
OGt.2 aes $26,617,549 $24,339,435 $23,303,434 $18,735,948 


903,226 
6,084,840 


896,852 
5,769,777 


915,247 
5,757,743 


770,392 
5,401,145 





Net prof... . $19,629,483 $17,672,806 $16,630,444 $12,564,411 





Mathieson 3rd Quarter Net $573,891 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., reports for quarter ended 
September 30, 1928, net income of $573,891 after depreciation, 
depletion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after allowing for 
dividend requirements on 7% preferred stock, to $3.60 a share 
earned on $147,207 shares of no-par common stock. This com- 
pares with $556,666, or $3.49 a share in preceding quarter, and 
$479,664 or $2.96 a share in third quarter of preceding year. 

Net income for first nine months of 1928, totaled $1,560,020 
after above charges, equal to $9.72 a share on common, com- 
paring with $1,378,362 or $8.48 a share in first nine months of 
preceding year. 

Income account for quarter ended September 30, 1928, com- 
pares as follows: 

1928 
$884,213 

234,199 

76,123 


1927 
$778,812 
226,643 
72,505 


1926 1925 

$706,304 $548,718 

211,114 172,576 
65,427 33,918 


Total earn.... 
Depr, depl, etc 
Fed tax prov.. 





Netinc.... $573,891 $479,664 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1928 1927 
$2,480,125 $2,236,300 
711,129 662,537 
208,976 195,401 


$429,763 $342,224 
1926 1925 

$1,989,345 $1,723,482 
608,074 503,325 
175,352 124,529 


Total earn.... 
Depr, depl, ete 
Fed tax prov.. 





Net inc..... $1,560,020 $1,378,362 $1,205,919 $1,095,628 
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Freeport Quarter Income $680,962 


Freeport-Texas Co. reports for quarter ended August 31, 
1928, net income of $680,962 after expenses and reserves for 
depreciation and taxes, equivalent to 93 cents a share earned on 
729,844 shares of no-par stock. This compares with $866,271, or 
$1.19 a share, in preceding quarter and $1,102,726, or $1.51 a 
share in third quarter of 1927. 

Net income for nine months ended August 31, 1928, totaled 
$1,952,393 after above charges, equal to $2.67 a share against 
$2,702,315, or $3.70 a share, in same period of preceding year. 

Nine months ended August 31, 1928: 

1928 1927 1926 1925 
Gross sales... $8,678,479 $9,069,618 $6,376,243 $5,198,973 
Costs &exp... 6,433,274 6,360,089 5,070,265 4,417,056 





Gross prof.. $2,245,205 $2,709,529 $1,305,978 $781,917 
Other inc..... 93,643 252,725 46,302 36,359 





Totinc..... $2,338,848 $2,962,254 $1,352,280 $818,276 
Dep & tax res. 386,455 259,939 273,202 324,082 





Net prof... $1,952,393 $2,702,313 $1,079,078 $494,194 
Dividends.... 3,831,681 





Deficit..... $1,879,288 
*Surplus. 





Sherwin-Williams Profits at $4,901,840 


Report of Sherwin-Williams Co. for the year ended August 31 
1928, shows net profit of $4,901,840 after depreciation, interest 
and federal taxes, equivalent after dividends on 6% preferred 
stock to $6.99 a share (par $25) on 594,445 shares of common 
stock. This compares with net profit of $4,728,071 or $6.42 a 
share in preceding year. Sales for the year amounted to $62,416, 
758, compared with $60,766,155 in preceding year. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. declared an extra dividend of 25 cents 
and the regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents on the common 
stock, both payable November 15 to stock of record October 31. 
Previously the usual extra dividend on the common has been 
12% cents. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 was declared on the 


preferred AA, payable December 1 to stock of record November 
15. 





United States Leather Co. reports for nine months ended 
September 30, 1928, net profit of $3,727,047 after depreciation, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after allowing for dividend require- 
ments on $16,215,700 7% prior preferred stock, and for partici- 
pating provisions on the Class A stock, to $4.50 a share earned 
on 249,743 no-par shares of Class A stock and $4.39 a share on 
398,972 no-par shares of common stock. This compares with net 
profit of $2,119,398 or $3.79 a share on Class A and 79 cents a 
share on common in first nine months of 1927. 


Liquid Carbonic Co., Chicago, has called for redemption, on 
January 2, 1929, at 105 and accrued interest, outstanding 
$1,000,000 first mortgage convertible sinking fund 6% bonds. 

The bonds are convertible into common stock on the basis of 
$58 a share until December 18. The original issue of bonds, 
brought out in 1926, amounted to $4,000,000; they were due 
1941. 


International Printing Ink Corp. declares the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock and a regular 
quarterly dividend of 624 cents a share on the common stock, 
both payable November 1 to holders of record October 15. 


Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., London, declares an interim dividend of 
15s on the common. 
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Commercial Solvents Report to Stock 
Exchange June 30 Lists $9,082,121 Assets 


Statement of Commercial Solvents Corp. reported to New 
York Stock Exchange, as of June 30, 1928, shows total assets of 
$9,082,121, comparing with $8,885,966 on December 31, 1927, 
and profit and loss surplus of $3,554,437 against $3,224,084. 
Current assets amounted to $4,909,893 and current liabilities 
$1,132,535, comparing with $4,293,481 and $1,238,191 respective- 
ly at close of 1927. 

Balance sheet of Commercial Solvents Corp. as of June 30, 
1928, compares with December 31, 1927, as follows: 


Assets 
June 30,’28 Dec. 31, ’27 








*Land, buildings and equipment.... $3,985,557 $4,305,891 
Goodwill and patents.............. 1 1 
REY a ar ae 2,319,374 1,815,244 
Accounts receivable............... 935,494 876,004 
Accrued interest receivable......... 4,250 7,250 
NAVOMGONNONTE 2 ore l/s wcokicns Cewewas 1,650,775 1,594,983 
ge oer 2,121 2,293 
DeReEPOG CHARMED: 6. 5 ows cc cc ccees 184,549 284,300 

RSC Nes tee ee ana eat ees $9,082,121 $8,885,966 

Liabilities 

SEPP Soicévitcnceccmwaen $4,370,542 $4,370,542 
Accounts payable. . ....0...6.ccece. 154,218 219,158 
Dividends payable................ 435,444 435,444 
Accrued royalty, wages, int., ete... .. 71,154 104,201 
Federal and state tax reserves....... 471,720 479,390 
PROGCEOMCTOOHG. 665606. 6c cinviaccceocaes 24,606 53,147 
I nec cadens seaheaaknen 3,554,437 3,224,084 

CDeieees raises aking tae a oe $9,082,121 $8,885,966 


*After depreciation. tRepresented by 217,722 no-par shares, 





Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., and subsidiaries report, for quarter 
ended September 30, 1928, profit of $261,102, after depreciation 
and interest, but before federal taxes, compared with $239,636 
in preceding quarter and $153,122 in third quarter of 1927. 
Stock outstanding consists of 33,400 shares of 7% preferred and 
433,773 no-par shares of common. 

Profit for first nine months of 1928 totaled $811,939, before 
federal taxes, against $787,875 in first nine months of preceding 
year. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. and subsidiaries report for year 
ended August 31, 1928, net income of $2,018,510 after depre- 
ciation, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7% preferred divi- 
dend requirements to $8.03 a share earned on 213,712 shares of 
no-par common stock. This compares with $1,604,583 or $6.51 
a share on 200,000 common shares in preceding year. 


Statement of Sherwin-Williams Co. and subsidiaries as of 
August 31, 1928, shows total assets of $45,584,029 compared 
with $43,307,398 on August 31, 1927, and surplus $12,524,746 
against $10,465,789. Current assets totaled $26,195,004 and 
current liabilities $3,951,866 as compared with $24,376,512 and 
$3,608,464 respectively, on August 31, 1927. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., New York, plans to change present 
$100 par value common stock into stock of no par value and to 
increase number of shares outstanding from 100,000 to 800,000 
by exchanging eight for one, which is equivalent to a 700 per 
cent. stock dividend. 


American Commercial Alcohol Corp. declares regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
November 1 to holders of record October 10. 
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Texas Gulf Sulfur Reports for 3rd 
Quarter Shows Income of $3,680,723 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc., reports for quarter ended 
September 30, 1928, net income of $3,680,723 after depreciation 
and federal taxes, but before depletion, equivalent to $1.44 a 
share earned on 2,540,000 shares of no-par stock. This compares 
with $3,586,819 or $1.41 a share in preceding quarter, and 
$2,936,189 or $1.15 a share in third quarter of 1927. 

Net income for nine months ended September 30 totaled 
$10,355,381 after above charges, equal to $4.07 a share comparing 
with $9,053,097 or $3.56 a share in first nine months of previous 
year. 

During third quarter company increased its reserves for 
depreciation and accrued federal taxes by $328,235, making total 
of these reserves $11,453,665 on September 30, 1928. All assets 
subject to depreciation in connection with operations at Gulf, 
Texas, are now entirely offset in these reserve accounts. 

Statement for quarter ended September 30, 1928, compares 
as follows: 

1928 1927 
$3,680,723 $2,936,189 

2,540,000 2,540,000 

Surplus.... $1,140,723 $396,189 

Nine months ended September 30: 
1928 1927 

*Net inc..... $10,355,381 $9,053,097 


1926 
$2,531,468 
1,905,000 


1925 
$1,478,846 
1,270,000 


$208,846 


*Net inc 
Dividends... . 





$626,468 


1926 
$6,322,010 


1925 


$4,174,223 


Dividends... . 


7,620,000 7,620,000 


5,080,000 3,810,000 





Surplus...... $2,735,381 $1,433,097 
¢P &Lsurp... 138,678,845 10,437,183 


*After depreciation and federal taxes. 


$1,242,010 $364,223 
8,482,286 7,471,509 
tIncludes reserves for 


depletion. 





U.S. Asbestos Co. declares an initial quarterly dividend of 75 
cents on the common, placing the stock on $3 annual basis, and 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 7% preferred. 
Both dividends are payable November 1 to stock of record 
October 20. 

Profit for nine months ended September 30 was $549,828 
before depreciation and federal taxes. Net sales for the nine 
months were $2,699,223, against $2,175,451 in same period of 
1927. Current assets September 30 were $1,474,503 against 
current liabilities of $159,694. 


Profit of American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. and subsidiaries, 
Boston, for quarter ended September 30, 1928, was $184,511 
before depreciation and depletion, comparing with $229,083 in 
preceding quarter and $113,970 in third quarter of 1927. 

For nine months ended September 30, profit totaled $593,833, 
before depreciation and depletion, against $223,165 in same 
period of preceding year. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., and subsidiaries report for 
year ended August 31, 1928, net profit of $3,137,208 after depre- 
ciation, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after deividends on $7 
no-par preferred stock, to $7.07 a share earned on 300,000 no-par 
shares of common stock. This compares with $2,673,353 or $5.62 
a share in the preceding year. 


Vanadium Corp. of America declares an extra dividend of $1, 
payable December 15 to stock of record December 1, and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents, payable November 15 
to stock of record November 1. At this time for the past two 
years an extra dividend of $1 has been declared. 


Virginia Carolina Chemical Co. declares the regular quarterly 
dividend of $175 on the prior preference, payable December 1 to 
stock of record November 16. 
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Hercules 3rd Quarter Profit $1,030,463 


Hercules Powder Co., reports for nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1928, net profit of $2,820,112 after depreciation, taxes, 
etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred 
stock, to $15.10 a share earned on 147,000 shares of common 
stock. This compares with $2,376,366 or $12.09 a share in first 
nine months of 1927. 

Net profit for September quarter was $1,030,463 after above 
charges, equal to $5.66 a share on common, comparing with 
$992,611 or $5.39 a share on common in preceding quarter and 
$868,954 or $4.55 a share in third quarter of preceding year. 

Consolidated income account for nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1928, compares as follows: 

1928 1927 1926 1925 
$22,321,886 $20,928,577 $20,768,723 $17,902,708 

2,820,112 2,376,366 2,476,779 2,318,501 

599,765 597,946 563,949 549,490 


*Net profit... 
Pfd divs 





Surplus $ 2,220,347 $ 1,778,420 $ 1,912,830 $ 1,769,011 
*After expenses, depreciation, taxes, etc. 





Archer-Daniels Assets of $24,642,730 


Consolidated statement of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. after 
giving effect to acquisition of property and assets of William 
O. Goodrich Co., as of June 3, 1928, shows total assets of $24, 
642,730 compared with $15,742,130 on August 31, 1927, and 
earned surplus $4,729,208 against $4,014,429. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of June 3, 1928, compares as 
follows: 

Assets 
tune 3,'28 Aug. 31,'27 Aug. 31,’26 Aug. 31, '26 
ere rs i cananes a cea 
88,462 
10,925,113 
1,081,647 
3,530,157 


20,000 
1,435,442 


*Ld., bldgs, mach, etc... 
Gdwill, ete 

Investments 
Inventories... 00.0600. 
Notes rec 


135,845 
43,573 


$13,956,739 
$4,850,000 
"141,920 


50,563 
$14,933,550 
$4,500,000 


5,000,000 
174,549 





$24,642,730 $15,742,130 
Liabilities 
000 


»300, $4,300,000 

$5,812,436 ,000,000 

2,667,678 230,777 
5,022,500 


Pfd. stock 

Com. stock 
Accts. pay. 
Notes pay 
Advances 

Tax, cont.res, etc 
Due off & emp. 
Initial surp 


1,548,944 
Earned Surp 


4,014,429 1,890,367 


$24,642,730 $15,742,130 $14,933,550 $13,956,739 


*After depreciation. tRepresented by 213,712 no par shares. tAfter giving 
effect to acquisition of property and assets of William O. Goodrich Co. 


1,548,945 
4,729,208 








By-Products Coke Corp. reports for quarter ended September 
30, 1928, profit of $327,644 after interest and depreciation but 
before federal taxes, comparing with $403,722 in preceding 
quarter and $431,759 in third quarter of 1927. Company has 
outstanding 189,936 no-par shares of stock. 

For first nine months of 1928, profit totaled $1,098,102 before 
federal taxes, against $1,079,934 in first nine months of preceding 
year. 


Net profit of Glidden Co., Cleveland, for September was 
$206,270 after charges and federal taxes, against $171,115 in 
September, 1927. Net profit for 11 months ended September 30, 
1928, totaled $1,757,235, after above charges, against $1,210,878 
in same period of preceding fiscal year. 


National Oil Products Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J., pays an 
initial quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share, October 1, on the $7 
dividend preferred stock, no par value, to holders of record 
September 20. 
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Air Reduction 6 Mos. Income $1,378,305 


Statement of Air Reduction Co., Inc., reported to New York 
Stock Exchange, for six months ended June 30, 1928, shows net 
income of $1,378,305 after depreciation, amortization, interest 
and federal taxes, equivalent to $2.04 a share earned on 676,203 
no-par shares of stock. 

Consolidated balance sheet of Air Reduction Co., Inc., as of 
June 30, 1928, compares with December 31, 1927, as follows: 








Assets 

June 30,’28 Dec. 31,27 

fLand, bldgs. eqpt., ete............. $7,879,348 $8,317,464 
DG: Sea eR aac rs are ee ee 2,593,860 3,076,369 
Accounts and notes rec............. 2,160,597 1,929,404 
Mecured: LOA. <: aces ose cece ccsece's 1) |) ee 
Other current assets............... 2,408,552 2,877,239 
UBER BENDING oto rsy 013-50, ci Bhai. oS cha eons 1,468,069 1,376,117 
WORIHGC NEV ORG ree adie susie hdc wecks 3,542,636 3,533,221 
Patents and licensed: . cc sci cscs es 1 1 
WGlErred CHALBES.. oc 6c ccc ees 189,453 110,708 
pe re ee eT et $22,192,516 $21,220,523 

Liabilities 

MapItal StOOle ssiers visk Wi ada Sos emee *$14,373,665 $14,255,365 
NecOUNte DAVEDIC. 6: occ ees 461,541 414,048 
Dividends payable................ 338,100 280,744 
Rea TOP tHXES, THEY, CLC: ..6 0606.65 one's 315,720 353,408 
og eee eee 148,177 297,292 
re Teer er 999,835 691,224 
MME IN. gone she vi cece 5,855,478 4,928,442 
GIT TR ar arr ic eee a ee ae $22,492,516 $21,220,523 


*Represented by 676,203 no-par shares. +tAfter reserves. 





United States Asbestos Co. reports for six months ended July 1, 
1928, net income of $273,322 after depreciation and taxes, 
equivalent after 7% preferred dividend requirements, to $2.53 
a share earned on 100,000 no-par shares of common stock. This 
compares with $159,177 or $1.39 a share on common in six months 
ended July 1, 1927. 

Sales for nine months ended September 30, 1928, totaled 
$2,767,000, comparing with $2,231,000 in corresponding period 
of the preceding year. September sales were $340,000, against 
$285,000 in September, 1927. 


Johns-Manville Corp. and subsidiary companies report for 
quarter ended September 30, 1928, net profit of $1,722,451 after 
expenses, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7% preferred 
dividend requirements, to $2.12 a share earned on 750,000 no-par 
shares of common stock, comparing with $1,600,438 or $1.96 
a share in preceding quarter and $772,705 or 85 cents a share in 
quarter ended March 31, 1928. 

Net profit for first nine months of 1928 totaled $4,095,595 
after above charges, equal to $4.93 a share on common. 


General Electric Co. sales billed for first nine months of 1928, 
amounted to $242,676,762.07, compared with $225,959,610.89 for 
the corresponding period last year. Profit available for dividends 
on common stock for the first nine months of 1928 was $38,841, 
625.31 compared with $35,193,054.70 for the same nine months 
last year. This is equivalent to $5.12 per share in 1928, and 4.61 
per share in 1927 on the 7,211,481 shares. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. declared the regular quarterly 
dividends of 75 cents on the common and $1.75 on the preferred, 
both payable November 1 to stock of record October 20. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. declares regular quarterly dividend 


of 20 cents on common, payable November 1 to stock of record 
October 18. 
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Commercial Solvents Report for 3rd 
Quarter Higher Than Same Quar. 1927 


Commercial Solvents Corp. reports for quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1928, net profit of $898,534 after depreciation, interest 
and federal taxes, equivalent to $4.12 a share earned on 217,722 
shares of no-par stock. This compares with $625,514 or $2.87 
a share in preceding quarter and $436,481 or $2 a share in third 
quarter of 1927. 

Net profit for first nine months of 1928 totaled $2,099,774 
after above charges, equal to $9.64 a share against $1,651,503 
or $7.58 a share in first nine months of previous year. 


Income account for quarter ended September 30, 1928, com- 
pares as follows: 








1928 1927 1926 
*Oper profit.......... $1,119,287 $580,482 $694,997 
Other income......... 37,664 20,121 25,918 
Total income....... $1,156,951 $600,603 $720,915 
Other deduct......... 99,113 57,407 163,756 
Fed tax, ete.......... 159,304 106,715 80,828 
Net profit.......... $898,534 $436,481 $476,331 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1928 1927 1926 
“Oper promt... .... 5: $2,627,996 $2,183,780 $1,768,242 
Other income......... 80,895 54,783 85,309 
Total income....... $2,708,891 $2,238,563 $1,853,551 
Other deduct......... 219,951 181,594 439,227 
Fed taxes, etc......... 389,166 405,466 249,681 
Net profit............ $2,099,774 $1,651,503 $1,164,643 


*After depreciation. 





Columbia Carbon Co. is offering holders of voting trust certi- 
ficates for its capital stock, of record October 18, the right to sub- 
scribe at $70 to one share of additional stock for each ten shares 
held. Rights expire November 22. 

Purpose of the issue is to provide funds for expansion of the 
business of the company and its subsidiaries in the production, 
transportation and marketing of natural gas and its products. 

Company has 500,000 authorized no-par shares, of which 
402,131 shares are outstanding, so rights involve 40,213 additional 
shares. 


Certain-Teed Products Corp. and subsidiaries report for 
quarter ended September 30, 1928, net income of $13,906 after 
depreciation, depletion, interest, federal taxes, etc., equivalent 
to 22 cents a share earned on $6,290,390 7% preferred stock. 
For first nine months of 1928 net income totaled $54,473 after 
above charges, equal to 86 cents a share on preferred. Com- 
parisons are not available. 


Diamond Match Co. reports for nine months ended September 
30, 1928, net profit of $1,201,042 after depreciation, federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent to $7.23 a share earned on 166,000 shares of 
capital stock. This compares with $1,177,054 or $7.06 a share on 
166,500 shares in first nine months of 1927. 


Vanadium Corp. of America declares regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share, payable November 15 to holders 
of record November 1, and an extra dividend of $1 per share 


for the year 1928, payable on December 15 to holders of record 
December 1. 


The Celluloid Corp. declares the regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.75 on the first preferred participating and $7 preferred, 
both payable December 1 to stock of record November 10. 
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Jones & Laughlin Extra Dividend 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, declares an extra 
dividend of $1 on the common and the regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.25 on the common and $1.75 on the preferred. Both com- 
mon dividends are payable December 1 to stock of record 
November 13, and the preferred dividend January 1 to stock of 
record December 13. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and subsidiaries report for nine 
months ended September 30, 1928, net income of $11,649,453 
after depreciation, depletion, interest and federal taxes, equiva- 
lent after dividends on 7% preferred stock, to $14.95 a share 
earned on 573,320 shares of common stock. This compares with 
$9,841,816 or $11.83 a share in first nine months of 1927. 





A company known as the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Distributors 
(Ltd.), was registered on August 31, 1928, as a private limited 
company, with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares, apparently 
for the purpose of distributing nitrate of soda in Great Britain 
for the account of Chilean nitrate producers adhering to the 
recently formed nitrate sales organization. The formation of 
this British distributing company would appear to be a further 
step in the consolidation and centralization of the nitrate of 
soda industry for the purpose of enabling the industry to compete 
to better advantage with synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers. The 
directors of the new British company are well known in nitrate 
circles, and include Mr. T. T. Aikman of Aikman London (Ltd.), 
and Mr. F. Petrinovic of the Lautaro Nitrate Co., reports Trade 
Commissioner Homer 8S. Fox, London. 


Atlas Powder Co. declared regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% on preferred, payable November 1 to stock of record 


October 9. 


Aibel Rayon Co., 
to $150,000. 


New York, increases capital from $50,000 


Anglo-Chilean Shows Deficit of 
$902,278; Improved Over Last Year 


Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. reports for six 
months ended June 30, 1928, deficit of $902,278 after interest, 
taxes, amortization, depreciation and depletion, comparing with 
deficit of $1,368,364 in first six months of 1927. 


Income account for six months ended June 30, 1928, compares 
as follows: 
1928 
$1,940,419 
33,698 


1927 
$311,693 
19,258 


Operating income 
Other income 





$1,974,117 
1,627,259 
103,713 
1,145,423 


$330,951 
1,330,273 
69,520 
299,522 


Total income 
Interest 
Taxes and amortization 
Depreciation and depletion 





Deficit $902,278 $1,368,364 





The outstanding common stock of American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., Boston, has been increased to 200,000 shares, by 
issuance of 6,880 shares formerly authorized but held in the 
treasury. The new shares have been listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


National Lead Co. declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 on the class A preferred stock, payable December 15, to 
stock of record November 30. 


American Smelting & Refining Co. purchases the class B stock 
of the Michigan Copper & Brass Co., thereby acquiring the latter 
company. 
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Industrial Rayon Profit $1,159,250 


Industrial Rayon Corp. reports for nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1928, net profit of $1,159,250 after charges, depreciation 
and taxes, equal to $6.09 a share earned on 190,431 no-par shares 
of capital stock, comparing with $571,095 or $2.99 a share figured 
on above share basis for first nine months of 1927. September 
net profit was $198,912 against $105,000 in September of pre- 
ceding year. 

Current assets on September 30, last, amounted to $8,043,301, 
including $6,781,301 in cash and call loans. This compares with 
current liabilities of $274,115. 





A company known as the Kunstsdunger Patentverwertungs 
Aktiengesellschaft has been formed in Glarus, Switzerland, with 
a capital of 100,000 francs for the exploitation of the Lilienroth 
patents covering the production of fertilizer materials. The 
inventor is to receive 1212 per cent. of the profits, says the 
Department of Commerce. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, has made offer of $250 
a share for the common tock of Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. Special 
meeting of stockholders of the latter company has been called 
for November 15 to consider the offer, which is recommended 
for acceptance by, Sir Thomas Tait, president of Canadian 


Amer. Smelting Recommends Split-Up 


Directors of the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
mend a three-for-one split-up in common stock. 


, Tecom- 


Directors announced also an increase in authorized common 
stock to 4,000,000 no par shares and prepared a plan to create 
200,000 shares of $100 par second preferred. 

A special meeting of stockholders December 18 will act on the 
increase of authorized common stock from 650,000 shares of $100 
par to 4,000,000 shares of no par and ratify proposed split-up. 

Stockholders will vote also on proposal to create a new issue 
called second preferred stock, consisting of 200,000 shares of 
$100 par, subordinate to the present preferred stock, but other- 
wise having the same purpose as the present preferred with 
reference to the common, except that second preferred shall be 
entitled to cumulative dividends of six per cent. a year 





S 


Royal Baking Powder Co. files brief with U. 8S. Tariff Com- 
mission claiming that the present rate of six cents per pound 
does not equalize the differences in cost between Italy and the 
United States in the production of tartaric acid, and urging 


that the commission recommend that the duty be increased to 



































Salt Co. the limit allowed by section 315, Tariff Act of 1922. 
The Ind 
e Industry s Stocks 
1928 Sales Earnings 
Oct. 31st 1928 1927 To Since j ner share~ 
Bid Asked High Low High Low Oct 26 Jan. 1, '28 — ~- SS ree 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
7 80 863 59-199} 134} 89,800 535,300 Air Reduction................6.. No 223,445 $5.00 9 mo. 12.63 10.83 
2244 225 2403 146 169} 131 241,700 1,914,800 — Chem. WENGE sc cccccw cack No 2,178,109 6.00 10.02 9.79 
122% = 122 . --. 124 120 2,700 23,670 OP eRe eae 100 "392,849 6.00 61.28 
18 18} 23} 15§ 214 8 19,000 = 326,720 Am. yh an RE 2 eee 100 333,221 2.00 Nil a 
664 67 764 55§ 72% 28} 25,200 359,920 : TER ees 100 984.552 1.50 3.59 
105 105} 113§ 70} 77§ 43% 1,170,000 9,741,370 American Can................... 25 2,473,918 2.00 4.11 4.38 
1441 «1413. --. 1413 126 2,600 39,360 [i CE Peas ea neat 100 "412,333 7.00 31.66 33.31 
127 129 135 56} 723 203 41,500 2,086,820 American Linseed.. 100 167,500 oe ae 
140 155. 5s sa 925 463 2,600 77,060 pfd.. 100 167,500 7.00 7 mo. 6.00 62 
50 50} 533 39 49% 363 44,500 391,720 Amerienn Metal Ltd... 222222211! No 594,278 4.00 9 mo. 3.64 3.88 
112 113... ... 1133 108 300 25,096 MN ar rakes Cua te ew ks sas so 100 50,000 7.00 9 mo. 50.27 53.15 
267 2674 275; 169 188 132§ 286,700 2,562,680 ec Smelt and Refin........... 100 609,980 7.50 6 mo. 19.64 23.38 
137 138 = =142 131 1831193 4,100 WARN WOR oe cn alin cad oars sie heave we' 100 500,000 7.00 6 mo. 17.01 35.52 
44 445 57 63-103 5{ 265,800 1,660,900 Ames Zinc & Lead.. 25 193,120 ee 9 mo. Nil ee 
101 1023 117% 40 51} 35 21,700 _ 601,600 CC ES ae ae 25 96,560 - 9mo. 231 fee 
88} 89 895 53i 603 41% 1,055,300 7,417,120 Anaconda Copper Mining......... 50 3,000,000 3.00 4.74 
93 94 98} 5; 63 38 91,000 386,580 Archer Dan. Mid - Oe No 200,000 ae 5.76 6.35 
1135 1153) «112 290 112% 106 290 3,230 Pl oe te re cs Sa tenes ca 100 43,000 7.00 37.31 35.2% 
80 87 101 63 70 564 3,100 40,900 Atlas Powder Co.. No 260,393 4.00 5.75 7.04 
102 105 1103 102 107 98 310 ri RS | aE ee eae 100 90,000 6.00 6 mo. 22.71 26.46 
220 222 8238} 95; 181% 104 325,100 2,326,580 Atlantic MOON oa co sseae ccs oe 100 500,000 ux 9 mo. Nil 11.24 
9 93 11% 4} 53 37 188,400 602,420 Butte Copper & Zinc............. 5 600,000 50 9 mo. 0.09 32 
113 12 16% 8; 11% 7 69,200 401,660 Butte Superior Mng.............. 10 290,197 2.00 9 mo. 0.23 1.71 
87 883 94 65 925 66 22,500 84,720 By Prod. Coke...... Seed Gosaes No 189,931 3.00 9 mo. 4.84 6 00 
3} 3% 53 1} 2% 1} 31,700 614,960 Calla Lead & Zinc............... 10 723,355 gi 9 mo. 0.08 wae 
42 43; 46} 20§ 242 14 655,800 1,919,120 Calumet & Hecla................ 25 2,005,502 1.50 9 mo. 0.29 75 
31} 32 63} 60; 55; 42 145,200 986,200 Certainteed Prod................ No 307,000 4.00 9 mo. 6.07 6.02 
80 | er ; 118% 106 200 MMMUEMONE dat Ss os'es ben uicuKes 100 43,000 7.00 9 mo. 56.80 54.30 
ees ati 60} 37% 44% 333 477,100 1,875,830 Chile Copper.................... 25 4,435,595 2.50 6 mo. 0.62 2.65 
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83 83} 80) 643 68 463 78,400 1,831,700 Corn Products...---. 02.222. 25 2,530,000 2.00 9mo. 4.01 4.03 
oe ... 146% 1384 1423 128 1,120 14,220 es ee aclcdawsesSussseeds 100 250,000 7.00 9 mo. 47.62 47.73 
584 59 66% 34f 48} 26} 158,500 1,637,660 Davison Chem...............00. No 310,000 ae: sas 
51} 524 61 40 42; 36} 12,600 337,400 Devoe & RaynA................ No 95,000 2.40 (t) 5.47 5.22 
112 1144 ... .. 114} 101 20 2,630 i eee 100 18,096 7.00 6 mo. 53.23 49.7 
118 118$ 121} 114 118 105} 3,800 41,000 Dupont Give ca scccacccccccascws 100 795,212 6.00 9 mo. 57.04 52.51 
421 430 442 310 343% 168 49,400 504,160 Dupont de Nemours............. No 2,661,658 9.50 15.45 13.98 
180 181 1944 163 1753 126} 34,100 320,740 Eastman Kodak................. No 2,055,340 5.00 9.50 
125 126 =132$ 1234 1314 119} 450 1,692 an Soi exe wick acs 100 61,657 6.00 322.11 
155 |) ae ee 97 75} 2,200 8,400 Fed. Nid & Smelting.......... 100 50,400 a 23.36 35.95 
80 80} 89} 65 714 46$ 507,300 3,243,620 Fleischmann...............ecee- No 4,500,000 3.00 4.30 4.08 
45% 46 109} 43 1063 34 229,700 3,326,120 Freeport Texas............ceee0- No 729,733 4.00 9 mo. 5.24 2.48 
71 72 94; 68 963 65 83,900 1,778,500 —_— LS ee eee 100 243,550 pe 6 mo. 5.00 8.11 
R12: 6S). ... 1445 107} 1,800 GROG |. PO ccteccdsin acs Ketan cts 100 68,742 5.00 6 mo. 4.20 27.58 
102} 103 110% 71 783 42 451,600 3,290,120 Gold: OO ee aera No 318,586 re 6.20 307 
754 77 84 644 70% 9434 83,500 SUE SIO HOURSHROIE PYOG 6 ..60c5ccccccacccs No 575,000 3.50 6 mo. 5.22 5.22 
13} 134 20} 13 163 63 ES,100 256,000 Intern. Bert. co.cc cccccsvcncses No 441,695 ie Nil 1.60 
7 78: 833 48% 65 33 2,200 91,300 Mia cite tne ot Geli tem care 100 100,000 — Nil 14.06 
190 190} 191 73% 89} 38} 1,584,000 12,644,100 tnlele, RUMEN ceviecesicdes cece 25 1,673,374 2.00 9 mo. 2.26 3.00 
120 Se. kk + 110 =1033 500 Wa cabeade cuce vacwnesiadas 100 89,126 6.00 9 mo. 46.94 62.35 
55 57} 69 49} 75 63 1,010 PU 57S Writer. Balbo i kc cace kane cdcccece 100 60,771 6.00 6 mo. 2.64 8.35 
168 169 177} 96} 415,700 2,133,860 Johns-Mansville..............0.. No 750,000 4.69 4.34 
119§ 120 84} 634 78} 45 35,600 658,200 Liquid Carbonic Corp............ No 25,000 3.60 5.90 11.34 
48 48}... mee 5843 4,900 45,040 Mac and Forbes................. No 376,748 2.00 9 mo. 2.36 3.30 
156 1563 167} 1173 1323 82 72,200 406,760 — ya eee eee No 147,207 6.00 9 mo. 11.27 9.88 
121 124 130 115 120 103 180 7 2, a SEE IE EN ; 100 24,750 7.00 9 mo. 74.06 67.85 
253 26 26} 173 203 13 100,700 508,700 Miami aon Bee teaeuckesweeus 5 747,114 =1.50 1.52 
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1928 Sales 


Oct 3ist 1928 T 
Bid Asked High Low 


‘o Since 
Oct. 26 Jan. 1, '28 


ISSUES 


Shares 
Listed 








457, 300 
80 

189,600 
750 


13,000 
1,000 


11,180 
330 


5,215 
5,897 


15,340 
44 
2,483 


20,919 
1,299 


284 


6,915 
173,800 


*Old sock. + Combined A & B. 


594,340 National Dist. Prod 
37,860 pf 
National Lead. . 


p B 
Penick & Ford. 
Peo re Gas Chi.. 
440; 700St. 
4,178,320 Ginnie Oil Co of N. 
4, 947, 180 Standard Oil Co. of N. 
"723,700 Tenn. Cop. & Chem... 
4,540,840 Texas Gulf Sulfur... 
2,698,900 Union Carbide.... 
United Dyewood.. 


2,830 
ear 
4,270 
192;590 
32,090 " 7% pid. . cc ecccccccoce 


NEW YORK CURB 
66,670 Acetol Prod 
118,370 ogee * Co. of <a, 


280,640 Amer. Rayon Prod ive 
164,740 Amer. Solvents & Chem. pfd.. 
188,000 Anglo Chile Nitrate....... re 
anad. Ind. 
5 oS So eee aD eleen eens 
227,240 Gelanese Corp of Amn . sm veae\seur 
23,900 elo Ce. .....000s aula aie 
6,190, lst pfd 
7,120 ‘Celotex td 
Chesebro Mfg Co. 
oe 120 Courtaulds 


en Chem. . 
786,680 Indus. Rayon 
13,160 Monsanto Chem.. 
N. J. Zi 
91,540 Palmolive Peet... 
21,680 Penn Salt. . : 
15,580 Pyrene Mfg 
17,985 Royal Baking Powder......... ‘ne 
2.0504 pid 
2,375 Sherwin Williams........ 
120,370 Silica Gel , 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana..... 
12,200 Snia Viscosa 
Swan & Finch 
55,030 Swift & Co 


46,075 U.S. ae Re er re fice 
161,500 Wesson Oil and Snow......... as 


CLEVELAND 
PO eC rr rer 


Sade Rayon ‘‘A” 
a Williams 


Wook Shcrnical Prod. “A”. 


PITTSBURGH 
2,376 Aim. Vitrified Prod.........see 


CHICAGO 


Swift 
Union Carbide 
U. 8. Gypsum 


CINCINNATI 


332 Fleishmann pfd 
22,667 Proc. & Gam 


BOSTON 
127,966 Calumet & Hecla............ ere 
TS OOO WIG Oe IOs 50 ch a bevasinwsle canes 
ST. LOUIS 
337 Certainteed Prod. 
2,115 South Acid and S 
PHILADELPHIA 
DRO0 PM 6 cicccdiwseccé ‘ 
1,298,803 United Gas Imp.. 
MONTREAL 
relist eee re Syperee pauls 


* Cian, ES ee seeeisis ae 
. Shawinigan W. & P 
.. Sherwin William of Can 


BALTIMORE 


RU IRON sos cscs as es eee 
28,988 Silica Gel 


-++»- Casein Co 
ery Se | eee ore 
--+. Merrimac 


Corsevees ee 


167,651 
sean 


243,676 
103,277 
433,773 

60,000 


1,951,517 
24'262:532 
17,023,928 


,000 
223,158 


594,445 
600,000 


2 9,136,618 
150 lire 6,666,66634 
25 34 


310,000 
600,000 


21,196 
33.950 


70,560 
912,198 


3: BS: seeseeeze: S88! : 


BE 


ae 
. NPQPRo 


8: Sa: : Sass: 2 


Om, wr, 


wo: 
x 


358: 8: 88888 


1,589.49 
9mo. 0.29 
8.13 

56.80 


8.09 


ce 
4, 
4% 


eo 
~ 


ReRxe, oom 
Sears: SS 


i" 
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(b) June 18 to Dec. 30. 


(d) 1927 earnings on 969,480. 


Chemical Markets 


(e) Bid & Asked. 


(f) Thru "Sas 28 


(g) High low. 
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The Trend of Prices 











Sale of Heavy Chemicals Continues 
Brisk Throughout Month of October 


Some Makers Call it Sellers Market for First Time Since 
Early Post War Days—Chlorine Schedule Price Lower 
—Caustic Soda Firm and Scarce—Acetate of Lime 
Advanced—Mercury Lower. 


Activity in the industrial chemical market has been such during 
the past month or six weeks, that several manufacturers now 
characterize it as a seller’s market for the first time since the days 
immediately following the conclusion of the War. 


There is no denying that business throughout the year now 
drawing to a close has been of extremely increased volume over 
previous years. There are isolated exceptions to this condition, 
but these are so heavily counterbalanced by the general trend of 
the market that they can hardly be considered as factors. 


Of primary interest to the trade during the month has been 
the announcement of the consolidation of the Du Pont and 
Grasselli interests to form an even more powerful group than 
was presented by these companies functioning as separate organi- 
zations. While no details of the operation have been announced, 
and probably will not be until about the first of the year, it is 
expected that the Grasselli Company will take over the entire 
sale of heavy chemicals with Du Pont handling all other items 
made by the two companies. Another announcement of import- 
ance during the period under report was that of the 1929 alkali 
prices. In this group is included liquid chlorine, one of the few 
articles which is considered as not up to the general market in 
strength. This is not surprising in view of the fact that the 
present producers are capable of making more than the require- 
ments of the consuming trades with the latter taking stocks up 
to the full extent of their contracts. Add to this the fact that an 
other manufacturer will enter the field as of January 1 here in the 
East and with the construction of two new plants being rushed 
to completion on the Pacific Coast, the position from the manu- 
facturers point of view is none too bright. These western 
plants have little or no effect on Eastern business and another 
caustic soda manufacturer who was also reported to be considering 
the manufacture of chlorine has definitely spiked the rumor. 
These latter facts are, however, small consolation to the other 
competitors. 


Scarcity of Caustic Soda 


In contrast to this position, caustic soda continues to 
be outstandingly firm in all quarters. Buyers are taking 
commitments on contracts to the extent that it has been embar- 
rassing to producers in several instances. This firmness of the 
market going into the contract season has had the effect of forcing 
the buyers into contracting at an earlier date this season, without 
the usual dickering for concessions, discounts and other hazards 
to the even tenor of a salesman’s existence. Soda ash is also 
moving very well and no change in the position is looked for— 
particularly with the rate at which business for 1929 is being 
consummated. 


Acetate of lime, acetic acid, methly acetone and alcohol are 
a few of the others which have been showing strength during the 
month. The acetate of lime position has become acute in all 
directions because of a shortage of raw material supplies. This 
has added strength to the entire group. Plants are now running 
to full production which will help in allievating the shortage, but 
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the consuming demand is so insistent at this writing that no 
change is expected in the position much before the first of the 
year. Acetic acid manufacturers report a heavy call for stocks, 
which they are hardly able to care for under existing conditions. 


The expected movement of alcohol into anti-freeze consuming 
channels has now become a reality and the market has strengthen- 
ed to the extent that the price has been advanced one cent gallon. 
Confirmation of a report that another large merger in the alcohol 
field was imminent has come to light within the past two weeks, 
and though there is some disagreement in the trade as to which 
companies will be included it seems definitely established that 
after the names are announced, there will be but two or three 
distillers who will not be included in the group of so-called larger 
companies. These consolidations during the past two years—of 
which there have been three—have had a very desirable effect 
in aiding strength to the basic position of the market, as it 
narrows the competition down to about six to eight, where former- 
ly competition for an order was not so restricted, and as a result, 
more subject to the evil of price cutting. The only fly in the 
ointment of the alcohol market at the moment is the endeavor of 
a group in New York to obtain a foothold in the market by 
offering stocks, which have been held since prior to the advance, 
at a level somewhat more attractive to consumers than the openly 
quoted prices of the regular producers. These latter claim that 
this is not having any great effect on the position of the market, 
but admit that it is disturbing. The Alcohol Institute is again 
making strenuous efforts to capture a lion’s share of the anti- 
freeze business from the glycerin and ethylene glycol group by 
an extensive advertising campaign in daily papers and a national 
weekly. These advertisements will make their appearance about 
the middle of November. 


Methyl Acetone Strong 


Methyl acetone has shown continued strength during the 
month. The price has advanced 8c gal. over the month and the 
good consuming demand is keeping the market well up to the 
advanced level. Chlorate of soda continues in good demand 
from the agricultural districts, The absence of any noticeable 
imported competition on chlorate of soda has prompted domestic 
manufacturers to advance the price to the levels which prevailed 
before the importers forced the decline. Oxalic acid is moving 
along at a good rate. Competition among makers for business is 
not so noticeable at this writing and the price has firmed a bit. 
Chlorate of potash is also in a better position and the price has 
been advanced on this market as cheap sellers have been 
eliminated from the market for the time being at least. 


On the other side of the picture, mercury and ammonium 
chloride come to mind as the only outstanding articles which 
do not show strength. There seems to be competition between 
the mercury selling organization and the foreign operators for 
what business there is, with the result that the latter group have 
been offering stocks at a price which has scaled downward since 
our last report. As a result of the downward tendency of the 
market, buyers in this country have been a bit reticent in buying 
quantities and the market is not very brisk at the moment. 
Imported competition is again noticeable in ammonium chloride 
and while it has not cut into domestic sales to an appreciable 
degree, the latter will probably take steps to protect their market, 
which may result in a slight decline before the end of 1928. 


The export demand for copper sulfate is now being felt. The 
price has not changed as producers have had an opportunity to 
build up stock in the off months, but with raw material copper 
higher to the extent of making a noticeable difference in the cost 
of the sulfate, an advance would not be surprising. 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 














Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, 


specified. 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 


0. b., or ex-dock. 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - 


Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 





Acetone — There has not been any 
change in the position of this item during 
the month just past. Interest has been 
evident in many quarters at the prospec- 
tive movement of the market 
suming demand has been 
expectations for the period. 

Acid Acetic — Since last reported the 
price has advanced 25c per 100 pounds, 
based on a continued brisk demand from 
consuming centers and the apparent 
shortage of raw material stocks. Con- 
sumers content that they are having con- 
siderable difficulty in coping with the 
healthy inquiry at the end of the month. 
Prices are at $3.88 100 Ibs. for 28% acid in 
barrels and $13.68 100 lbs. for glacial in 
barrels. 

Acid Citric — Has not any 
change over the month. Movement has 
been about as expected for the season of 
the year and the price is fairly well main- 
taine d at the market levels. 


and con- 
fully up to 


shown 


Acid Cresylic — On 
demand prices have been maintained at 
previous levels over the month. Dark 
acid is named at 70c @ 72c gal. and pale 
at 72c @ 78e gal. according to seller and 
quantity. 


a fairly good 


Acid Formic — Continued curtailed 
buying by the textile industry has not 
helped the sale of this item. The price 
of both imported and domestic is un- 
changed but the movement into consum- 
ing channels is not very brisk. 

Acid Muriatic — Business has been 
quite good during October and makers 
are holding firm to the scheduled levels of 
$1.40 100 lbs. for 18° acid and $1.70 per 
100 lbs. for 20° acid. Good consuming 
demand is responsible for the firm con- 
ditions of the market. 

Acid Oxalic — The market has re- 
sumed the firm aspect which characterized 
it prior to the concession in price which 
were being made throughout the Summer 
months caused by competition among 
various makers. Leading sellers now quote 
the inside price at 1le lb. with the pos- 
sibility of shading fractionally on a good 
sized order. Stocks are rather limited on 
all markets and the outlook is for a con- 
tinued firm position. 


Acid Sulfuric — There seems to be a 
genuine shortage of stocks in sellers 
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1914 
July 


927 


High Low Aver. 


1928 
High 


Current 
Market 








.24 .24 


Acetaldehyde, drs 1c-1 wks.. .lb. 


Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl... .1b. 
Acetic Anhydride, 92- 95%, “ib 


lb cbys 


Acetin, tech drums 


a CP, 


lb. 
700 lb drums c-1 
Ib 


Pe Oil, drs NY ga 
Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb cby... 


Acid Acetic, 


Chemical Markets 


Acids 
28% 400 lb bbls 
e-l 100 lb. 


Glacial, bbl c-1 wk. 
Anthranilic, refd, bbls. 

Technical, bbls..........1Ib 
Battery, cbys 100 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbls. . 
Boric, crys. powd, 250 ib 


Butyric, 10% basis cbys. . 
Camphoric. . 5 
Carbolic, 10%, "50 gal bbls. “lb. 
Chlorosutfonie, 1500 lb drums 


Cheeta. 99%, drs extra. 

Chromotropie, "300 Ib bbls. . Ib. 

oe obia. crystals, 230 - 
bbls 


een lie, 9 
97-99 % 
eae = 


5%, dark drs NY. Ib 
, pale drs NY... .Ib. 
“tech 85%, 140 ag 


Galle, as bbls ‘ 
USP, bt Ble te eee lb. 

Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks. 

H, 225 lb bbls wks..... ‘Ib. 

Hy driodic, USP, 10% soln ebylb. 

Hydrobromic, 48% %, coml, 155 

lb cbys wks....... »iEDY 

Hydrochloric, CP, see ‘Acid 
Muriatic 

Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks lb. 

—w 30%, 400 lb bbls 


lb 
Hvceshonmenous, 30%, USP, 
demijohns lb. 
— 22 %,dark,500 lb bbls lb. 
4%, light, 500 Ib bbls .. .Ib. 
Leumi s, 250 lb bbls.. lb. 


Malic, powd., kegs........ “Ib. 
Metanili ie, 250 Ib bbls 
Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric 


Monochloroacetic, tech bbl .lb. 
Monosulfonic, F Delta bbls. Ib. 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb cbys 

c-1 wks.. -100 Ib. 

20 degrees, ‘eby s wks.. 

N & W, 250 lb bbls... ee 
Naphthionic, tech, 250 Ib 
Nitric, 36 deg, 135 Ib cbys :* 


100 lb. 
135 lb we c-1 
Ib 


10 3 
Oxalic, 300 lb bbls wks NY. .Ib. 
Phosphoric 50%, 150 lb she Ib. 
Syrupy, US SP, 70 Ib 
Picramic, 300 Ib bbls 
Picric, kegs 
—* technical, 200 


Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbl. 
Sulfanilic, 250 lb bbls 


Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 lb cbys 
le-1 wk 100 lb. 


60°, 1500 lb a wks. ’ 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 Ib drs le-1 
yk 100 lb. 


40% 
Taine, tech, 300 Ib bbls. . 
Tartaric, USP, crys, powd, 300 
300 Ib bbis 


- 184 4 -26 


.24 


.38 
-85 
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Cellosolve and its 
derivatives in 
the lacquer industry 


YEARS of experimentation show that no one solvent can economi- 
cally and successfully meet all the varied needs of the lacquer industry. 
Automobile lacquers, brush lacquers and architectural lacquers 
must each meet different conditions that can be satisfied only by a 
solvent or a mixture of solvents designed for each particular use. 

Cellosolve Acetate, boiling at 154° C. and practically odorless, is 
recommended in conjunction with Cellosolve for use in automobile 
lacquers. Actual use in body finishing plants has demonstrated that 
lacquer containing these two solvents in proper amounts will produce 
a surface free of “orange peel”? that sands and polishes to a high 
gloss with surprisingly small effort. The rate of drying can be con- 
trolled within narrow limits by varying the proportion of each 
solvent. Blushing under even the most adverse conditions can be 
prevented by very moderate amounts of Cellosolve Acetate. 

Brush lacquers made with Cellosolve and Butyl Cellosolve are 
practically odorless. The rate of drying can be varied from one-half 
to two hours by regulating the proportions of the two solvents, but 
in either case the final film will possess high gloss due to the smooth 


and gradual deposition of gum and nitrocotton as the Butyl Cello- 
solve evaporates. 


a aa 





Our new catalog, describing the following products, is now ready: 


Ethylene Glycol Butyl Cellosolve Ethylene Chlorhydrin 
Diethylene Glycol Cellosolve Acetate Ethylene Dichloride 
Cellosolve Carbitol Ethyl Benzene 
Methyl Cellosolve Butyl Carbitol Triethanolamine 





We will be glad to send a copy on request 








CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
1 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





wS 





*Trade-mark registered. 
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Albumen 
Beeswax, Yellow 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 





hands. Consuming interest during Octo- 
ber has been quite brisk and while the 
market"price has not’ changed, makers are 
experiencing some difficulty in taking care 
of all orders, 


Albumen — This has been rather a 
backward season for egg albumen as 
demand has been rather subnormal. As a 
result there is as yet no indication of any 
shortage of stocks and prices have re- 
mained unchanged. 


Alcohol — There has been a general 
advance in price since the last report. 
Also the”movement of stocks into buyers 
hands forgconsumption in anti-freeze 
compounds is now fully under way and 
the market presents a firm outlook. Con- 
firmation of a report that another merger 
is about to takeYplace should be a factor 
in helping the market to retain its strong 
position as the consolidation of varied 
interests into one group always does. 
Reports are heard of some price induc- 
ments being offered in the New York 
district, but producers class this as the 
work of small factions who are endeavor- 
ing to gain a foothold on this market. 
Spot business aside from the sale for anti- 
freeze work is about as usual and interest 
of producers and buyers alike centers in 
speculation as to which concerns will be 
included in the merger mentioned. 


Ammonia — The demand for anhy- 
drous ammonia in cylinders has fallen off 
since the Summer and this section of the 
market is rather quiet at this writing and 
has been during the entire month. The 
market for aqua is in very good shape with 
a satisfactory movement reported in all 
quarters. It is expected that the 1929 
price schedule will be released shortly 
after the middle of November. At this 
writing no change is expected from the 
prevailing schedule. 


Ammonium Bicarbonate The 
market is unchanged and quiet at this 
writing as has been the case throughout 
the month. No activity is expected until 
well after the first of the year, when the 
new contract season is encountered. 


Ammonium Chloride — Movement 
during the month has not been very brisk. 
No new prices for next year have been 
announced. There has{been some com- 
petition from importers noted of recent 
weeks. This has not been the case for 
some months past due to the rather drastic 
cut which was put into effect by domestic 
manufacturers last Spring to: meet} this 
competition. In view of this condition a 
further reduction in the domestic® price 
before the first of the year would not_be 
surprising. At present the} market is 


maintained at $4.65 100 lbs. in carloads. 
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1914 1927 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High w 
Geo 2.75 2.00 2.60 Trichloroacetic, bottles Serre 2.75 2.75 2.75 
peas 2.00 2.00 2.00 DME cccicschee banka a Cees ° cacina 2.00 2.00 2.00 
eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 Tungstic, os gE OR 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 

.19 .45 .45 .45 a, blood, 225 Ib bbls. . .43 47 .55 .43 
.40 .95 .80 .87 Egg, SAR A ae .78 .83 . 84 78 

boats .92 Bi 4 .82 Loneiead, 200 Ib. cases. .Ib .70 .75 .80 .70 

1918 .60 .60 .60 Vegetable, -apanalnaanaiet: lb .60 65 65 .60 
siamese .50 .50 50 eS Peer re S .50 .55 65 .50 

Alcohol Butyi, Normal, 50 is al 

tall ne 20 .19 19} drs c-l w “ian: awe 18.25 .20 18 
rae . 20} .19 194 eS ee eee | een 18.75 .193 .18 
bees -19} 18 .19 ODE MUNA WER x scicsccdlh scace ETO 19 one 
cecal bas sees “awee Amy! (from pentane) 

cian arn Fae oe OF WE. ik 6dcoe ance gal. eae 1.67 2.25 1.75 

1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. oa. 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.70 

Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal i 
2.50 3.70 3.70 8.70 MNS ck mete ae vlakie ud Ma, cast 3) 3.70 2.65 
Rae .50 .50 .50 Anhydrous, drums........gal. ..... .66 .55 .50 
Completely denatured, vg i 
mr pie 50 gal drs drums 
1919 .52 .373 6 . _ QR ah cone = aos .49 .52 48} 
— = 188 pf, 50 gal drs. 

1918 .50 .29 .42 drums extra......... OS ee .48 .50 .43 
pina’ .46 .25 .40 fo ee eee 45 .46 .41 
Per 1.00 1.00 1.00 Isopropyl, ref, gal drs......gal. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
ions 1.00 1.00 1.00 Propyl Normal, 50 galdr...gal. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
are .80 .80 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb .80 .82 .82 .80 

ns, crude, 300 lb 

1918 .65 .65 OR ets vee ee ieee -65 .65 .65 

Alpha-Naphihyiamine, 350 |b 

1917 .35 .35 7, ee eee te ae b. 35 .37 .37 .35 

pat. gy aoe lump, 400 Ib 
1.75 3.25 3.15 3.08} ls, lo-l wks....... 100 lb. 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.25 
Chrome, 500 lb casks, wks 

5.00 6.25 5.25 Grae: «_ caes srarewd ale eee 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
Potash, lump, 400 lb casks 

4.00 3.50 3.10 3.43 Woh ccc kas vere 3.10 3.20 3.20 3.10 
Chasm, 500 lb casks wks 

5.00 5.25 5.25 Gee: 9. {notes Ge ee 100 lb. 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
Soda, ground, 400 “ Rng 

ee 3.75 3.75 3.75 Wain waa eek < ees 3.75 3.75 3.75 

17.00 27.00 26.00 26.08 Aluminum Metal, o-1 NY. 100 Ib ‘sees 24.30 26.00 24.30 
Chloride Anhydrous, 275 |b 

Saws .35 .35 .35 MINIS  ciaccarnie cia aan .35 .40 .40 85 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 Ib 

42 say san cae RES owing marek aA Ib. BS iy 4 .18 .18 .17 

Pema .23 23 .23 Stearate, 100 Ib bbls... ... .Ib. .18 22 24 18 
ae Iron, free, bags c-l 

1.25 1.75 1.75 a; ee. eee 2 a 1.75 1.75 1.75 
.873 1.40 1.35 1.354 Come bags c-1 wks..100 Ib. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 

rae .15 1.15 1.15 Aminoasobenzene, 110 lb kegs. Be xs 1.15 1.15 1.15 

Ammonium 
.25 13} .10 .10} Ammonia, anhyd, 208 Ib cyl... Ib. .134 .14 .14 -134 
.04} 03 .023 .03 Water, 26°, 800 Ib drdel....Ib. ..... .034 .03 .03 
Bicarbonate, bbls., spot 100 7. + 6.00 Ore iesae | Semace 
boca 21 ial at Bifluoride, 300 Ib ‘bbls...... 21 32 oan 21 
.08 .083 .08} .08} Carbonate, tech, 500 lb cs ib .08} .09 .09 .08% 
Chloride, White, 100 ~ bbls. 

6.25 5.05 4.85 5.00 Se ee 4.65 5.15 5.15 4.65 
.05} .07 .05} .06 Gray, 250 lb bbls .— wh 5.25 5.75 5.75 .25 
.10 11 A S| me Lump, 500 Ib cks spot... .lb. Bi | 11} -11} one 

aa 15 15 15 Lactate, 500 lb a pee * 15 16 .16 .15 
15 .06 .06 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ ’ .06 .10 .10 .06 

pana .274 .274 .274 ~=Persulfate, 112 lb an oo0 sks .274 30 .38 273 

sions te tech, powd, 325 Ib 

iain .18 .18 .18 SR yepaiecdtion: ~<a .18 .18 .18 
.60 2.30 2.55 2.41 Sulfate, bulk o-1....... 100 lb. .. 2.40 2.90 2.20 

2.60 2.55 2.35 2.42 Southern points..... TOO ED. -- 60:00 2.45 3.00 2.50 

Ni org 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia imported . 
ant 59.70 56.858 657.56 AGB.....cccceees.tOM ..... 60.85 60.85 60.85 
canes .55 .55 .55 Sulfocyanide, kegs.........1b. .55 -60 3 .55 
Amy! Acetate, (from pentane) 
1.55 2.25 1.90 2.103 Ee CR ROE gal. 1.80 2.30 2.25 1.80 
Pst see Fusel Oil......... 
.103 .153 15 -15 Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs........ lb. -15} . 164 - 164 -15} 
.32 41 41 -41 Annatto, ake Ib, .41 48 .48 .41 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 Ib 
sagas -90 -90 .90 ee .90 1.00 1.00 .90 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 

seen mt .14 F sg 6 Warhjesechialbcenaieie sin sae < .10} .12 .094 
.032 15 .14 .15 po oe powd, 100 Ib cs....Ib. ..... e's | .12 .10 

hloride, soln (butter of) 

1918 17 oat mY f “— SRE REF REARS b. Fe 18 .18 Be f 
.06 -16} .16 .16 Oxide, 500 lb bbls......... Be) i dts -10} 12 .10 
-113 .28 .25 -26 Salt, 66%, tins............ lb. 

.18 .20 .16 my Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... Ib. .16 -20 -20 .16 
15 .42 .374 .38 Vermilion, ee Ib. .38 42 -42 .38 
.14 18 18 -18 Archil, > “4 Ib bbls...... lb. one .19 .19 A 
.08 12 12 .12 Double, 600 DUD seccccus lb. 12 .14 .14 oan 

(anne .16 .14 = aceite, 800 1 SID sci wien aieeie 15 .16 .16 15 

a 15 -123 tgols, 80%, casks .......... De. aidan .08 .08 .08 
can .08 .03 oude, 30%, casks....... Ib. 15 .16 .16 15 

.053 -10} “Ost Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, cs. . Ib. .103 oak on .10 

.03 .04 .03 : White, 112 Ib Cr a 04 .04 .04 .03 

mae 14.75 14.75 14.75 Asbestine, c-1 ere ee 14.75 14.75 14.75 
Barium, Carbonate, 200 ib bags 

sane 7.50 47.50 47.50 i, RE maa ton 57.00 58.00 657.00 47.00 
13 Re .12 12 Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY... .Ib. an .12} .12} .12 

30.00 65.00 657.50 60.70 Chloride, 800 lb bbl wks...ton 64.00 66.00 .00 54.00 

1916 .13 .13 13 Dioxide, 88°%, 690 Ib drs... Ib. .13 13 -13 .13 

ae .04 ort .04 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....... lb. .04 ‘ot .04 04 
.053 .07 .07 .07 Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. .073 .08 .08 .07 
— Floated, 350 ib bbls 

17.00 23.00 23.00 — Satan ena eis c-aniGia-glale = 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 

ae ren ‘x Bauzite, bulk, mines......... 5.00 8.00 8.00 §.00 
.89 .40 .37 “39 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. ‘i. .36 37 .38 .36 
.40 .46 .38 .43 Refined, cases........... 41 42 .43 41 
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The chemical industry has come \to Barium Carbonate 
recognize that A. B. P. Products are ‘ ; 
dependable, that they are, always Barium Chloride 
uniform, for they are tested at every Barium Sulphide 
step in the process of manufacture. (Black Ash) 

It is a simple matter to drop us a Sodium Sulphide 
line for a sample, but it will mean $0°- 32° Crystals 

much to you to have opened up a Iron Oxide 
dependable source of supply for your (Venetian Red) 


raw materials. 





ALTON BARIUM PrRobDUCTs Co. 
ALTON, ILL. 
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Benzaldehyde 
Chloroform 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c 


- April 1928 67.8¢ 





Ammonium Persulfate — Demand 
continues quite brisk and as a result there 
has been a slight advance in the inside 
price to 27%c lb. No cecession in the 
demand is anticipated and as a result the 
market is expected to continue at its pres- 
ent levels for some time. 

Ammonium Sulfate — Has passed 
through a very dull month with but little 
activity and no price changes noted. 
There has been some price shading but 
quotations remain at $2.40 per 100 Ibs. in 
New York. 

Antimony — Metal has declined %%c 
Ib. since last reported. The tendency, 
especially during the past two weeks, has 
been decidedly downward. The market 
here has been weak both because of a lack 
of consuming interest here and a weakness 
in the primary market, where offerings 
have been plentiful. Needle and oxide 
have also declined, the former to 1lce lb. 
and the latter to 10%c lb. 


Barium Chloride — The firmness 
which has been in evidence for the past 
eight weeks has continued during the 
month and at the close of the month 
quotations were at $64.00 @ $68.00 ton 
and quantity. Sales 
have been quite brisk during the period 
under 
extensive in any quarter. 


according to seller 


report and stocks are not very 

Benzene Based on a strong market, 
sellers have advanced the price le a gal. 
during the month and quotations are now 
at the 23c gal. level. Demand from con- 
suming trades is very brisk and the 
November output already has been 
accounted for. Because of this there is no 
accumulation of stocks and there is no 
evidence whatever of any pushing for sale 
on the producers part. 


Bleaching Powder — Sales have been 
in better volume during the past few 
weeks as is customary during the Fall 
period. As practically all business is on a 
contract basis there has not been any 
change in this price position, 

Blood — Has become very scarce dur- 
ing the past month so that prices quoted 
at New York are purely nominal. Produc- 
tion has not been very great and most of 
that has gone into feed. Quotations are 
at $4.75 per unit in New York, and $5.00 
per unit on Chicago and South American 
shipments. 

Bordeaux Mixture — Producers have 
announced 1929 contract prices as 10c lb., 
barrels, carlots, and 10%c @ 12c lb. for 
less than carlots. This was a concession 
of %c lb. over prevailing prices. 

Butyl Acetate — This market has been 
characterized by a certain unsteadiness 
which has become apparent since our last 
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1914 
July 


927 
High Low Aver. 


Current 1928 
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58 -56 -574 
-65 


White, cases lb. 
mae eo technical, 945 - 


Benzene, 90%, Commercial, 8000 
gal tanks wks al, 
CP, tanks works 
Benzidine Base, dry, 


bbls 
Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 lb drs. . 
Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs -P 
Beta-Naphthol, 350 Ib bbl wk Ib 
”" ht ylamine, sublimed, % 
Tech, 200 lb bbls 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks... 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb 
c-1 wks contract... .100 lb. 
700 lb drs c-1 wks contract 
100 lb. 


S. American shipt i 
Blues, Bronze hinese Milori 
Prussian Soluble lb 
Bone, raw, Chicago 
Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs 
: Black, 200 lb bbis 
.46 Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp.... 
.04}4 Borax, crys, 500 lb bbls 
.11 Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% 
.08 Paste, bbls 
.30 Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt 
.60 — Aluminum, powd blk. lb. 
.55 Gold, bulk..... Ib. 
Butyl, "Acetate, normal drs le-1 


TREK, GIO WEBS i 5cccce nce gal. 
Secondary, 50 gal drs 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. 
Propionate, drs... .......0 
Stearate, 50 gal drs 

: Tartrate, co ee 

.42? Cadmium, ‘Sulfide, boxes. 


Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
lb 


.50 c-1 100 lb. 
Pe teeg 100 lb bbls c-l 
-O74 en lb. 
-05 Carbide, drs lb. 
— tech, 100 lb bags 


Chloride, Flake, 375 Ib drs 
SINR ee ee to 
Solid, 650 lb drs c-1 fob w ie 


Nitrate, 220 lb bbls c-1 NY.ton 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls. Ib. 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. lb. 

.30} Candelilla Wax, bags 
eae Decolorizing, 40 lb bage 


b. 
Black, 100-300 lb cases _ 
b 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs lc-1 
NY l 


Dioxide, Liq, 20-25 Ib cyl. ‘Ib. 
Tetrachloride, 1400 ‘Ib- 
delivered 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags.... 
No. 1 Yellow, bags 
No. 2 N Country, bags 
No. 2 : or, bags 
3 N.C 


08 


05} 


No. 


a iy 4 Casein, Standard, ground.. 
.323 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs. 
.18 Shell, cases 

.32} Transparent, cases. 

.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kees.. 
.03. Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. . 
.024 Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. 
.044 Light, 250 lb casks 


eae Hardwood, lump, bulk 


lb. 

Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls... .1b. 

Chestnut, clarified bbls wks,. lb. 
aly lb. 


5.00 hommes lump, bulk 
.03 Powdered, bbls 


-08 


Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
wks contract bb 
S— 


lb. 
..20 ..20 Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. . Ib. 
1.00 1.00 Chloropicrin, comml, cyls....lb. 


.07 .07 
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.07 -07 .07 
22 22 .20 
1.35 1.35 1.00 
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Pesiiaten, “Over a Century of Service and Progress” Branches: 
Niagara Falls, N. U. Chicago 
Murphysboro, IIL bene Iphi 
Ovego Nt. INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY Philadelphia 
Jersey City, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1816 Gloversville 

46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 
1816 NOVEMBER, 1928 1928 





CHEMICAL BUSINESS FIRM AND ACTIVE 


We should say that business in general 
shows an improvement over the months 
of September and October, and a firm 
undertone in the market is noted as well as 
an active demand for most of the standard 
chemical products. We anticipate good 
business for the balance of the year. 
Fortunately, our candidate for Presi- 
dent, Will Rogers, on the “anti-bunk 
ticket,” was not elected. We were for 
him. He didn’t claim to control the 
weather bureau, nor did he make any 
campaign speeches. Political promises, 
yes, but we were told in advance they 
wouldn’t be kept. If elected, he would 
have done the country well. So much 
for that! The right man won! 

Some chemical price changes took place 
in October, and with possibly one excep- 
tion the general price trend was upward. 


Chlorine: The price for carload lots, 
both tank cars and multiple unit tank 
cars declined about the middle of October 
%e a pound, and shortly thereafter the 
prices for cylinders, both carload and less, 
were similarly affected. The spot and 
contract prices for carloads to-day seems 
to be 3%c per pound at the works for tank 
cars and multiple unit tank cars. For 
cylinders 4%ec for carloads up to 7%c 











in a less carload way. Increased produc- 
tion is given as a cause of this decline. 


On the other hand’ Bleaching Powder 
or Chloride of Lime is firmly held at old 
prices with no weakness noticed, and 
production has actually been restricted to 
some extent. The carload contract price 
or large drums is $2.00 at the works per, 
100 pounds. The smaller drums and less 
carload shipments proportionately higher. 


Caustic Potash: This article is in firm 
position; prices are holding up well and 
the demand very active. 


Oxalic Acid: Is in good demand both 
for the foreign and the domestic article. 
Supplies are ample for customers’ needs. 


Naphthalene Flakes and Balls are in 
firmer position for contract over the new 
season. Flakes are held at 
Balls 1c higher. 


5 to 5%e 


Prussiate of Soda both domestic and 
imported is held at higher levels, as is also 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash. The in- 
crease approximates le a pound. 


1929 Contracts: The hunting season 
is here. If we don’t get to see you first, 
get our “low-down” before closing. 





Before Closing 


wcoaPronaTeon 


Established 1816 





TEN YEARS AGO AND NOW 


In November, 1918, the World War 
was ended, and it took its place in the 
history of INNIS, SPEIDEN & COM- 
PANY along with the Mexican, Civil and 


Spanish Wars. 


With Mr. C. C. Speiden as President, 
the Company from 1906 to 1918 made 
rapid strides forward; factories were built 
and subsidiary producing companies or- 
ganized to the end that to-day we enjoy 
a well-rounded chemical line, with which 


to serve American manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


In 1926, a few months before his death, 
Mr. C. C. Speiden became Chairman of 
the Board, and was succeeded as President 
by Mr. William H. Sheffield, who is our 
chief executive to-day. The other direc- 
tors are G. V. Sheffield, Eben C. Speiden, 
C. L. Speiden, C. C. Wickstead and H. G. 
MacKelcan. 


A progressive policy of keeping abreast 
of conditions in the industry is vigorously 
pursued. 





Your 1929 Chemical Contracts 
Get our bid for YOUR BUSINESS 


OUR BUSINESS--for 112 years has been to 
deliver the goods! 


1929 will make it ‘‘one up and more to play’’ 


INNS, SCEI(DEN SCO. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Manufacturers’ Agents of Industrial Chemicals f Industrial Chemicals | 
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Chloropicrin 
Ferrous Chloride 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 





report. Considerable imported competi- 
tion has been largely responsible for this 
condition. The market is openly quoted 
at $1.45 gal. in less carload lots, but this 
price is subject to shading in some direc- 
tions under pressure of competition. 

Calcium Acetate — Is one of the out- 
standingly firm items in the entire chem- 
ical group. This condition has existed for 
some time past and is substantiated by an 
advance of 50c 100 lbs. a short time ago. 
The market is now at $4.50 100 Ibs. and 
very firm. The demand is in excess of the 
available supply. At present levels the 
price is now higher than it has been at any 
time since the War. A _ considerable 
increase in its use by the lacquer and rayon 
groups has been very influential in causing 
the present shortage. A scarcity of char- 
coal is, of course, the immediate reason 
for this latest advance, but as plants are 
now at the season where they usually run 
at capacity production, the situation will 
probably be relieved in a short while. 
Conservative estimates of when supplies 
will be more freely available are placed at 
from six to eight weeks. 

Calcium Chloride — The movement 
now is very routine and _ practically 
negligible. Prices are the same as at the 
peak of the Summer business and will 
probably remain so throughout the dull 
period. 

Calcium Arsenate — Producers have 
announced 1929 contract prices as follows: 
7c lb., drums, carlots, and 7%c @ 9c lb. 
for less carlots. This marked an increase 
of 1c lb. over previously prevailing prices. 


Carbon Black — Has not changed 
from its firm position over the month and 
sellers are having no trouble in disposing 
of stocks as soon as they become available. 
The increased consuming demand is still 
much in evidence. 


Carnauba Wax — The month has been 
characterized by inactivity in this market 
and as a result there have been price 
declines in several grades. No. 1, yellow, 
is now at 45c @ 46c lb., No. 2, North 
Country, at 34c @ 35c lb., and No. 2, 
regular, at 40c @ 41c lb. Other grades 
have remained unchanged. 

Casein — The market is again lower 
due to somewhat slackened demand but 
seems steady now at the new low of 14%c 
@ 15c lb. According to the Department 
of Commerce, the market for this product 
in Argentina was very dull during August. 
Quotations for dried casein varied between 
540 and 560 pesos (value about 42c) per 
ton. Exports during that month were as 
follows: to the United States, 913,190 
kilos; Germany, 169,607 kilos; England, 
55,140 kilos; Spain, 54,120 kilos; and 
Finland, 20,040 picas. 
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.263 Chrome, Ureen, Ur’ . du. .26 


‘16 


On me 
> 
ro.) 
eee 


COnMs 
DQ000n=00 C00 


2 
20:00 
15.00 


974 


Commercial 


lb. 1154 
Glin. Acetate, 8% Chrome 
a, BR PR rn ee Ib 04} 
20 soln, 400 lb bbls.... Ib. ... 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl. Ib 
Oxide, green, bbls......... Ib 
Coal tar, bbls 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bags... 
Cochineal, gray or black bag. 
Teneriffe silver, bags 
Copper, metal, electrol... 
CoAstnae, 400 lb bbls 
Chloride, 250 .lb bbls 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs 
Oxide, red, 100 Ib bbls 
= verdigris, 400 Ib 


Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks. . .100 Ib. 
a an sugar = 
aa':6-s wee 
Sines 100 Ib bbls... ..100 lb. 
meee Soluble, wet, 100 lb 
Cottonseed, 8.E. bulk o-i...ton 
— 8.E. bulk ton 
7% Amm., bags mills...ton 
Come re tartar, USP, 300 eS 


Creosote, USP, 42 lb ah 
Oil, Natural, 50 gal drs. 
10-15 % tar acid 
25-30 % tar acid 
Cresol, USP, drums 
Cudbear, English 
Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. lb. 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. . . lb. 
Cyanamide, bulk e-1 wks Amm. 


Dextrin, corn, 140lb. bags 100 lb. 
Ww hite, 130 Ib eee 100 lb. 
Potato, yellow, 220 lb bgs.. 
White, 2° 20 lb bags leo-k. ws. 
Tapioca, : 200 Ib bags 1c-1.. 

Diaminophenol, 100 lb a. - 

Diamylphthalate, drs wks. 

Dianisidine, 100 Ib kegs 

Dibutylphthalate, wks 

Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... . 

Dichloromethane, drs wks... . 

Diethylamine, 400 lb drs 

Diethyl carbonate, drs 

Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs 

megs besey. Se drs 

fono ethyl ether, drs.... 
Mono butyl ether, drs... .1 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs 
meee l eee 
r 


ape 400 lb drs... 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs.. 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs... 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls. . . 
Dinitrochlorine, 300 lb bbl... .1 
engi eM 400 


Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls. . 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 
bbls wks 
Diphenylamine 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl. Ib: 
Dip Oil, 25%, drums _ 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt.. 
Extract 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases Ib. 
ee Salt, tech, 300 lb bbls 
1 NY 00 - 


1 
aie. USP, 1880, 50 Ib drs. 
Ethyl ‘Acetate, 85% Ester, i? 


99%, gal drums 
Benszy aniline, 300 Ib drs.. 
Bromide, tech, drums 
Chloride, 200 ‘lb drums 
Lactate, drums works 
Methyl K etone, 50 
Oxalate, drums wor Ib. 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs. wks. Ib. 
-. lene Bromide, 600 lb dr. . Ib. 
a anhydrous, 50 
r 
Dichloride, 50 - drums. . 
— 50 gal drs wks 
ono Butyl Ether drs. Pon 
Mono Ethyl] Ether drs. wks. 
or = Ethyl Ether Acetate 
r 
Ethylidenaniiin 
Feldspar, b 
Poodiced, bulk works. . 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
475 lb bbls -09 
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Acetic Acid 


“Sr Synthetic Glacial 





Packing New Process New Purity 
Aluminum Drums 
Net Weights 
50 lbs. 
100 lbs. ©6* NIACET CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
900 lbs. is now producing SYNTHETIC GLACIAL 
Tank Cars ACETIC ACID, that is water white, free from 


metallic and other impurities, with uniform 


strength and purity guaranteed. 


Niacet In addition to the Glacial Grade of acetic acid 


for ordinary industrial purposes, a SUPERIOR 
Products GRADE of Acetic Acid of unsurpassed purity, 
meeting the U. S. P., edible and strictest speci- 
Acetaldehyde fications is also ready for market. 


Acetaldol 


Acetic Acid, Samples and specifications of NIACET products 


Glacial will be sent promptly on request. 
Crotonaldehyde 


Paraldehyde 
Paraldol 4 





NIACET CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
- Niagara Falls *— . 
New YorRK | 
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Fish Scrap 


ote Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 





Chlorine — As was anticipated in our 
report last month there has been a down- 
ward revision in the 1929 contract price. 
Contracts over next year in tank car units 
are now being offered on the basis of 3c lb. 
At the moment sellers are a bit more 
optimistic as to the maintenance of this 
level because of the satisfactory volume 
which has been consummated since the 
announcement of the new schedule. This 
downward movement seemed almost. in- 
evitable, particularly with the announce- 
ment of a new producer in the field who 
has already been booking contracts for 
next season. The completion of one of 
two new plants on the pacific Coast early 
next year has not added to the firmness 
of the position. It is true that these 
plants will have very little effect on the 
position East of the Mississippi, but they 
will take care of what portion of the 
Western business was formerly handled 
by Eastern producers. 


Copper Sulfate — After passing 
through the two quietest months of the 
year—September and most of October— 
the annual export demand is now being 
noticed and shipments to these markets 
are now going forward. Stocks have been 
replenished somewhat but not to the 
extent that producers would like to enter 
the Spring buying season with. The 
copper raw material price continues to 
advance and the resulting advance in 
sulfate production cost is almost %¢e lb. 
since the advance in price last Spring. 
This latter factor may force a further 
advance in the sulfate price regardless of 
the extent of the consuming demand. 


Copperas — The position has not 
changed over the month. Sellers are tak- 


ing care of an average demand for this* 


time of year at the quoted level of $13.00 
100 lbs. 


Dextrin — The expected decline in 
prices in corn dextrin has not materialized, 
due chiefly to the fact that grain prices 
have become firmer again. As a result, 
prices are unchanged as are those on other 
dextrins. 


Egg Yolk — Prices have advanced 
somewhat during the past month, and 
quotations are now at 75c @ 77c lb. This 
is chiefly due to an advance in the Chinese 
market where stocks have been almost 
exhausted and no new supplies will be 
available until next Spring. The fall 
operations in the freezing plants are now 
well under way, according to a report to 
the Department of Commerce. There is 
active competition among the packers 
foreggs. Freezing operations are expected 
to be fully up to last Fall but the Fall 
season is normally of comparatively 
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Market High Low 








Fish Scrap, dried, 5.50&10 5.50&10 4.90&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3% eee 
Norfolk & Balt. basis... unit 4.50&50 4.75&50 4.00&50 
Flavine, lemon, 55 lb cases . « as ; 1.15 1.15 1.10 
Orange, 70 lb cases lb : 1.15 1.15 
Flavseed 
Fluorspar, 95 %, 220 lb bags. . 
Ex-dock 
enna i aniline, 


Folens. Earth, bulk, mines... 
Imp, powd cl bags 
Furfural, 500 lb drums 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities... . 
MED BENE 6 45.4 + wcisis' 000505 Ib 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes 
Liquid, 50°, 600 Ib bbls. 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes 


G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls 
Gall Extract 
Gambier, common 200 lb es. 
25% liquid, 450 lb bbls. 
Singapore cubes, 150 Ib bg. 4 
Gelatin, tech, 100 lb —_, 
Bags, c-1 NY 00 Ib. 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, 250 et bags 
On8 WB i..6 ied vue ots 100 lb. 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70- 
80° bags c-1 NY... .100 lb. 
Tanner's Special, 100 lb bags 


Glue, medium white, bbls... .1 
Pure white, t l 


Saponification, tanks 

Soap Lye, tanks........... lb. 
Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs. .ton 

Flake, 500 lb bbls Ib 


Gums 


Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
fine 140-150 lb bags... .lb. 
Powd, 150 lb bags.. ap. 
Yellow, 150-200 lb bags. .Ib. 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
250 lb cases... . 
Glassy, 250 lb cases 
Asphaltum , Barbadoes 
(Manjak) 200 lb bags. .lb 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases. ....lb. 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb bags 


Delevie aa, 160 lb bags. . 
E Seeds, 136 Ib cases... .1b. 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 
eee eee ee Ib 


Singapore, No. 1, 224 lb caseslb. 
No. 2, 224 lb cases lb 
No. 3, 180 lb bags....... lb. 

Benzoin Sumatra, U.S.P.. 

Ib cases. 


L ight, ae een Ib 
Water white 
Mastic lb. 
Manila, 180-190 Ib — 


a C 
Pale. bold, 
Pale bs oi 
East Indies chips, 1801b tag 
Pale bold, 180 lb bags.. 


Pontianak, 224 lb cases. 
Pale bold gen No. 1 
Pale gen chips spot 

Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb cs. 
a a 80-85 Ib cases 


No. 2 fair Ib 
Brown Chips, 224-226 
cases 


Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
lb bags & 300 Ib casks. . .lb 
; To es ag 400 lb bbls Ib. 
‘ast 


.56 Bh soa 50 gal drs wks 
.72 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs. Ib. 


‘35 2.75 3.08 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago 
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Its 
GRASSELLI 


for l. 8S. P. 


Why is it that when the average purchasing 


agent receives a company requisition for TRI 
4SODIUM PHOSPHATE, the iname Grasselli 


usually comes to his mind first ? 


It is because’ two important factors have made The ‘Grasselli 
Chemical |Co.’ commonly regarded as the natural source of supply: 
1. Buyers know they can implicitly rely upon every 

shipment being the same good T. S. P. Nearly 

a century of dependable uniformity has built 

this fine confidence. 

They can count upon prompt delivery—our 17 

branches and warehouses insure a supply nearby. 
If you don’t know the convenience of what GRASSELLI 

GRADE [means jin quality and service, try 

us on your next order for Tri Sodium 
Phosphate. 





ESTABLISHED 183, 


CHEMICALS 


GRASSEL 


XPLosiIvE? 





THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Established 1839 CLEVELAND 
New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Ave., cor 45th St. 


Branches and Warehouses: 


Albany Charlotte Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Birmingham Chicago New Haven Pittsburgh 
Boston Cincinnati New Orleans San Francisco 
Brooklyn Detroit Paterson St. Louis 

St. Paul 


61 FNS) 5) 627.0) 
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Hydrogen Peroxide 


— Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 





minor importance for this work as most 
of the eggs fit for shipment as shell eggs 
are exported in shell form to Europe. 
Interior native plants manufacturing 
dried yolk and albumen will continue to 
operate for a short time but their output 
will be small because of seasonally light 
egg production. Exports of frozen eggs 
to the United States so far this season, 
have totaled 5,000 tons compared with 
1,250 tons for the corresponding period 
of last year. During the first nine months 
of this year, imports of frozen eggs from 
China totaled 9,637,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 2,489,000 Ibs. during the 
similar period of 1927. 


Ethyl Acetate — Based on advanc 
ing raw material costs, producers again 
announced an advance during the month 
on ethyl acetate. Current prices are now 
named at 92c @ 94c gal. as to quantity. 
The market is very firm and on a good 
demand stocks are moving very well at 
the close of the month. 


Fish Scrap — Has become quite scarce: 
and, as a result, prices have advanced 
during the past month. Dried is now at 
$5.50 & 10 per unit, while acid is at $4.50 
& 50 per unit. 


Formaldehyde — Higher raw material 
’ costs and a good consuming demand have 
combined to force an advance of Ic lb. in 
the U. S. P. grade to 9%c lb. This ad- 
vance took place about two weeks ago and 
the sale continues good at the new levels. 


Glauber Salts — Much the same list- 
less tone to the market is apparent. Com- 
petition for business from many quarters 
in New England holds the actual selling 
price far below the scheduled quotations. 


Glycerin — The strength reported dur- 
ing the previous month continued during 
October and sales were made late in the 
month at 13c lb. for dynamite grade. It 
now seems doubtful if this price can be 
shaded. Stocks in this section are limited. 
The weakness apparent in the foreign 
market has not effected the local pro- 
ducers view’s and they are holding quite 
firm at the above mentioned levels. 


Gums — The market is general in very 
strong, with supplies scarce, and replace- 
ments almost unobtainable. This scarcity 
extends even to the primary markets and 
in some cases quotations are being made 
as far ahead as for delivery in March. 
Batavia, Mastic, East Indies, and San- 
darac are the grades chiefly affected. The 
latter has advanced 7c lb. since last 
quoted so that it is now at 40c @ 42c lb. 
and further advances as far as 45c lb. are 
expected. 
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South Amer. to arrive 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 40 
Ib eb lb. 


Hpyernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls.. 
Indigo Madras, bbls 
20% paste, drums 


.14 
.074 Solid, powder 


Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 


.09 Iron Nitrate, kegs 
2.50 


oml, 


.10 Oxide, English 
.024 Red, Spanish 


Isopropyl! Acetate, 50 gal drs. gal. 
Japan Wax, 224 lb cases 
Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY.. 
Lead Acetate, bbls wks. 
White crystals, 500 ‘tb. bbls 
wks 100 >. 
Arsenate, drs 1c-1 wks 
Metal, c-1 NY 
Nitrate, en lb bbls wks.. 


‘Ib. 
Re | 
Sulfats, 500 Ib bbls wk. . = 


.50 Lime, ground stone bags. . 
.05 Live: 32 325 lb bbls wks. “100 Ib. 


Lime Salts, see —— Salts 


.15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls 


.064 
oy a By og bbls 


hips, 150 lb 


+r Solid, 50 lb boxes 3 
.074 Lower .07 3 
.30 Madder, lb.2 

.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl. .ton 48.00 50. o0 


Magnesium 


—e Carb, tech, 70 » 


oo shipment. . 
Fused, imp, 900 Ib bbls NY ‘ton 
— crys, 400 lb b _ 


Heavy, 250 lb bbls. 
Silicofluoride, bbls ib 
Stearate, bbls Ib. 

Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 Ib 
bbls lb. 


Dioxide, ‘tech (peroxide) drs.lb. 
Ore, powdered or granular 
75-80 %, bbls ] 
80-85 ee — 

85-88 % 


Mangrove 55 %, 400 lb bbls. . a. 
Bark, African 


1.50 1.55 


-90 


bbls lb. 
a (Wood ° Alcohol), = 


07 ee drums c-1 
Pure, drums le-1 
Synthetic, drums c-1 
Denat. grd. tanks 

Methyl Acetate, drums 


Anthraquinone, kegs. . 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl.. 
Mica, dry grd. bags wks... 
Wet, ground, bags wks lb. 110. ve 
Michler's Ketone, kegs lb. 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see 
Chlorobenzene, mono 
Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. .Ib. 
Monomethylaniline, 900 lb 4 


. 


12.00 0. 
132.060 121.00 
74 


72 





ms 

Montan ‘War, crude, bags 

ae Hoe 25%, liq bbis., 
d, 50 lb boxes 
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Naphtha,¥. m. & p. Faber | 


1.05 1.05 

4.20 4.20 3.95 
.07 .07 -06 
08 .08 
e. 50 50. 4 42.50 
5.00 34.50 
40. 00 34.50 

18 18 
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Quality as well as quantity is an 
accomplishment in manufacturing 
which has made General Chemical 
Company a principal producer 
of many of the more common 
chemicals. 


Thus it is the duty of the Company 
to maintain that Quality and identify 
it with the Shield of Standard Purity 


—a guarantee of uniformity. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS, LYCURGUS, N.Y. 


BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND DENVER 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 
SAN FRANC:SCO ST. LOUIS 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD., MONTREAL 


Among the Company’s 
Principal Products 
are: 


Sulphuric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Acetic Acid 


Aluminum Sulphate 





Ammonium Alum 
Potassium Alum 
Disodium Phosphate 


Sodium Sulphide 
(Chip Patented) 


Anhydrous Bisulphite Soda 
Sodium Fluoride 
Epsom Salts 
Baker & Adamson Quality 


Reagents, Fine Chemicals 
and C. P. Acids 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


oN) 
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Japan Wax — Demand continues good 
and prices are again higher, now being 
quoted at 20c lb. 


Mangrove Bark — Increased supplies 
have caused a slight decline in price during 
the past month so that quotations are now 
at $37.00 ton. 


Mercury — In spite of the concentra- 
tion of sales under one organization in 
Europe the price has declined noticeably 
since the first of October. During the 
closing days of the month sales were made 
at $124.00 flask and even at this reduced 
level the market did not show any par- 
ticular signs of strength. There seems to 
be competition for business between the 
sales organization and dealers in Europe 
who are able to realize quite a profit even 
at the lower levels. The latter group is 
responsible for the gradual easing off in 
the price at this writing. Prospects of 
lower prices seem evident. 


Methanol — Advances were again 
recorded during October and methanol is 
outstanding for its strength at this writing. 
Demand is very brisk and with sellers 
more uniformly lined up on their quota- 
tions the market is in a stronger position 
than it has been at any time this year. 


Methyl Acetone — Is characterized by 
the strength which marks practically every 
other member of this group. There is an 
acute shortage of stocks at this writing 
and with a good demand apparent, the 
price has been advanced 8c gal. since the 
first of the month to 92c gal. for drums. 
This advance is attributed to the shortage 
of supplies. 


Nitrogenous Material — Has declined 
5c per unit since last reported and is now 
quoted at $3.75 per unit in a fairly steady 
market. 


Phenol — This article is in much the 
same position as has marked its course for 
the past several months. It is believed 
that a good order would induce the shad- 
ing of current prices. 


Potassium Chlorate — There has 
been a decided strengthening trend in the 
position. Sales have been good during 
the month and a weak seller of imported 
goods has ceased to be a factor. The 
domestic price was unchanged at the end 
of the month, but it has been announced 
that the price will be 7%c @ 734c |b. 
before this issue is off the press. 


Quebracho —-Some changes in price 
have been announced by producers. 
Thirty-five per cent. liquid, in tanks, is 
now quoted at 3%e @ 33c lb., while 
clarified, 64 per cent., is at 55¢c lb. 
Argentine’s quebracho industry is in 
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AD Cron CoO on 





—_—— balls, 250 lb “Ib 


Crushed, chipped bgs wks. 
Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks ‘Ib. 
Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... . 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY 4 
Salt dbl, 400 lb bbls NY. 
Single, 400 Ib bbls NY 
a free 40%, 8 lb ie 


Nitre Cake, 500 lb bbls. . 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, ‘1000 


Low viscosity (soln 

Grade 1 drums, wks 

Grade 2 drums, wks ib 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk. . unit 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bbls. Ib. 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. |b. 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags 

Chinese, bags 

Powdered, bags 
Oak, tanks, wks Ib 

23-25 % liq. ., 600 lb bbl wk . 1b. 
Oak Bark, ground S 


Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb on 
NY lb. 


Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb oer 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs. 
Orthochlorophenol, drums. . 
Orthocresol, drums 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 


Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 
rs wks lb. 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb ib. 


vk 
Orthonitrophenol, 350 lb dr. . 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl 1e-1. ib 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, _ 


Osage Orange, crystals 
51 deg. liquid s 
Powdered, 100 lb bags 
Paraffin, refd, 200 Ib cs slabs 
123-127 deg. M. P b. 
128-132 deg. M.P.......... lb. 
133-137 deg. M.P.. er 
138-140 deg. M.P.......... lb. 
Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs. Ib. 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. lb. 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Ib i. 


Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs. . 
Chlorophenol, drums 
Coumarone, 330 lb drums. 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. ‘gal. 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb _ 


wks 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls. ~ 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls wk “ 


wks lb. 
Niwe-otieadebaiilins. 300 lb 
CS SR eee Ib. 
Nitrophenol, 185 lb bbls. . . . Ib. 
ns 120 lb 
Dd 
Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls. . 
Pheny lenediamine, 350 Ib " 


7k Ib. 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. . . Ib. 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
100 lb k Ib 
250 lb kegs 
Persian Berry Ext., bbls 
Petrolatum, Green, "300 Ib bbl. Ib. 
Phenol, 250-100 Ib drums lb. 
rae Of ng all Naphthylamine, 
egs 
cb Acid, 16% bik wks.ton 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
"10% Pebble, 68% basis. .ton 
Li /0 


cyl 
Red, 110 Ib cases. 
Yellow, 110 Ib cases wks . Ib. 
Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs 
Trichloride, cylinders 


amt 5 Anhydride, 100 lb bbls 
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Pure 
PxHTHaLic ANHYDRIDE 


OR over ten years, buyers have been accustomed to using PHTHALIC 


ANHYDRIDE of the highest purity by specifying “SELDEN BRAND”. 


Not only does “SELDEN BRAND” assure them of a product of highest 


purity, but it gives them PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 





in the form of natural long needle crystals --- 


For USE In the form which dissolves and melts most 
ANTHRANILIC ACID readily ° 
ANTHRAQUINONE 
BENZOIC ACID SELDEN BRAND PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
BROMOFLUORESCEIC ACID reaches you in a new slack paper-lined barrel, 
DIAMYL PHTHALATE a - 
omarn, vaTeaare containing 150 lbs. net weight, and the pack- 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE age is so constructed that it can be used for 
— re-shipment. 
ERYTHROSINE 
FLUORESCEIN ‘ ‘ 
a Our service on PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE is un- 
“GLYPTAL” Synthetic Resin ; 
PHENOLPHTHALEIN excelled and we are in position to make 
PHTHALIMIDE prompt shipments. 
TETRACHLOR PHTHALIC ACID 








Let us quote on your requirements. 


The SELDEN Company 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. U. S. A. 
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Pigments Metallic 


Schaeffer’s Salt Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 





flourishing condition, according to the 
Pan American Union. Since 1903 there 
has been an increase in shipments from 
that country each year tothe present time, 
with two exceptions.. The exceptional 
years were 1926 and 1927, when some- 
thing under 300,000 tons a year were 
exported. The present year promises 
to be the greatest in quebracho exporta- 
tion Argentine has ever known. One single 
company in that country is reported to be 
manufacturing a ton of extract every 
three minutes. 


Rosin — Advances of 20c @ 50c unit 
have occurred during the past month. 
Present quoted prices represent slight 
declines from higher prices which have 
prevailed, but furnish a good general indi- 
cation of how far the market has improved 
during the past month. Conditions have 
been fairly firm throughout. 


Shellac — Easy conditions, due chiefly 
to lack of demand, have been prevalent 
throughout the past month. As a result 
prices on all grades are lower and are 
quoted as follows: bone dry, 58%c lb.; 
garnet, 45c lb.; superfine, 48¢ lb.; and 
T. N., 45¢e lb. 


Soda Ash — A continued good move- 
ment has been apparent throughout the 
month. Interest centered in the new 
price schedule for 1929 which was an- 
nounced during the month. As was 
anticipated there was no change made 
and as a result makers anticipate little or 
no trouble in booking contracts. Con- 
tracts booked to date give indications of 
another record year in 1929. 


Soda, Caustic — There is a genuine 
shortage of stocks on the spot. This has 
been a factor in inducing consumers to 
fall in line more readily on the 1929 con- 
tracts. Though there is no change in the 
price from the prevailing schedule, the 
scarcity of stocks at this time gives 
assurance to the consumers that they will 
not go far wrong in signing up for next 
season as expediently as possible, with the 
result that 1929 business consummated 
to date compares most favorably with that 
of former years at this time. 


Sodium Chlorate — Domestic man- 
ufacturers report a continued good demand 
from agricultural sections, with the de- 
mand swinging to the Southern States. 
This good demand has resulted in the 
inside price for carlot business being 
advanced to 6c lb. with a range to 734c 
lb. as to quantity. 


Sodium Nitrate — Although the past 
month is said to have shown less current 
of business than ever before, this market 
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Pigments swieluilic, aweu or brown 
37.00 bags, bbls, Pa. wks 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
.63 ’ Destructive dist lb. 
.00 
.66 


.00 
.30 


Potash 
Potash, Caustic, wks 
Imported casks c-1 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
rt % basis bulk 


siesicae Salts 
20% basis bulk. 
30% basi ebulk 
— Muriate, 80% basis 
ton 


Potassium Sulfate, 


pisieniniis Crystals, 725 b 
lb 


yd., 725 lb cks wks... .Ib 
Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... lb. 
Carbonate, 80-85 op calc. = 


Chlorate crystals, powder 113 
lb keg wks 
Potassium Chlorate, Imp 112 1b 
kegs NY 
Chloride, erys bbls 
Chromate, kegs 
Cyanide, 110 lb. cases 
Metabisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl. . Ib. 
Oxalate, Neut. 225 Ib. bbls. Ib. 
Perchlorate, casks wks 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 
100 Ib drs wks 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg... 
Yellow, 500 lb casks 1 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg. . 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb ‘bbls 


Putty, commercial, tubs. . 
Linseed Oil, k 


1. 
Pyrites, Spanish cif — 
ports bulk 
Que 35 % liquid tks. . 
oni Ib bbls’ c-1 
% Bleaching, 450 lb bbl. . 
3014. 63%, 100 lb bales cif. Ib: 
Clarified, 64 64 %, bales 
a 51 deg liquid 450 Ib 


Bark, Rough 
Ground 


lb. 
Red Sanders W vol grd bbls. . Ib. 
Resorcinol Tech, cans. lb. 


Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, ‘first _ 


BSB S © 0 00.0000 00 00 0 00 0 
—s 
© © & 00 00 00 00 G0 G0 00 G0 


Ww 
om Stone, bags mines. 
. imported, bbls. 
ade 
Son dered, bbls. 
Sago Flour, 150 Ib bags 
Pe Soda, bbls wks 


Shuilze a dry bbls 
——- — 
uperfine, bags....... 
1S . 


‘BC Schaeffer's Salt, kegs... .. 
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New York City 


Chicago Office: 1316 South Canal Street 


SD DD)_)wy»nass= 


>> 
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y 


and uniform quality” 
Works: Wyandotte, Mich. 


“Distinguished for its high test 





Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Calei1um Chloride 


Michigan Alkali Company 


General Sales Department: 21 East 40th St., 


GNIS I KKKKKEKKKKKKK. 


- EWTN (Ay 
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Silica 
Sulfur 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1917 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 





has developed a surprising firmness. The 
schedule of $2.17% per 100 bs. is being 
closely adhered to and the market seems 
quite strong. 

Sodium Nitrite — The good sale of 
September continued throughout October, 
and though the price is unchanged the 
market is very well held at the quoted 
levels. 

Solvent Naphtha — Though not in 
such a firm position as some items in this 
group the price is well held at 35c gal. for 
drum lots. 

Starch — Lower prices on corn starch 
have failed to develop, due to the un- 
expected firming of the grain market. 
Prices remain as when last quoted. 

Tankage — The rather limited produc- 
tion is probably responsible for the fact 
that prices have advanced during the past 
month. Quotations are now at $4.75 & 10 
per unit in New York, although that 
figure is nominal; and $5.00 & 10 per 
unit in Chicago and South American ship- 
ments. 

Toluol — Is extremely firm at this 
writing. There has been an advance 
during the month to 40c gal. as a result 
of production for six weeks ahead being 
entirely sold up. The demand is even in 
excess of this period and prospects for a 
continued firm market are extemely 
bright. 

Turpentine — Has been characterized 
by a note of firmness throughout the past 
month and prices have improved notice- 
ably as a result. Spirits is now quoted at 
54M%c @ 59%c gal. and steam distilled at 
51c gal. 

Valonia Beard — Spot stocks have 
become somewhat more plentiful, and as 
a result, prices are now lower, quotations 
being at $64.00 ton. 


OILS AND FATS 


Chinawood Oil — Although prices are 
practically at the same level as when last 
quoted here, faint traces of weakness, 
which may become more apparent as 
time goes on, have been discernible in this 
market during the past month. As is 
usual about this season of the year, buy- 
ing on spot has largely shifted from barrels 
to tank-cars and the latter is quoted at 
1434¢ lb. in New York. Tanks at the 
Coast are quoted at 1334c lb., while bar- 
rels, spot, are at 154%e @ 15%c lb. An- 
other report has come in, this time from 
New Zealand, regarding prospects of 


developing a wood oil industry through- . 


out the upper part of that island. Ex- 
periments are now being conducted over 
an area of 2,000 acres in the Helensville 
District. 
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1914 
July 


High 








-205 
18.00 


2.40 
2.50 


3.45 
2.65 


Ow oe 


; Starch, powd., 140 lb 


Silica, Crude, bulk mines.... 


Refined, floated bags...... 
Air floated bags 
Extra floated bags 


Soapstone, Powdered, bags f.o.b. 
ti 


mines 


100 ie. 
585, light, bags del NY . 100 lb. 
Contract, bags c-1 wks. 100 lb. 


Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & ‘oo i. 


pa del NY 
% solid drs del NY.. 
Cina c-1 wks 


Sodium Acetate, crystals, 450 Ib 
bls wk Ib. 


Arsenate, drums 

Arsenite, drums 

Bicarb., 400 lb bbl NY. .100 = 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks.'b. 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks... .lb. 
Carb. 350 lb bbls NY... 100 Ib. 
Chlorate, 112 Ib kegs wks...lb 


Fluoride, 300 lb bbis wks. 
Hy a. 200 lb bbls f. * >. 


Hyposulite, tech, ™ Bina 
375 lb bbls wks... . 100 Ib. 
Piney regular ae 
375 lb bbls wks... 100 Ib. 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls 
Monohydrate, bbls 
Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl. 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 i 
bags c-1 NY 100 lb 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot . lb. 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
175 lb bbls wks lb 
Oxalate Neut, 100 lb kegs. . 
Paratoluene, en tech. 
100 lb bbls c-1....1 
Sulfonate, 175 lb bbls. 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls 
Phosphate, di-sodium, 
550 lb bbls 
Picramate, 100 lb kegs Ib. 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 lb bbl 


wks 
Preenheiiiass, 100 lb keg. . 
Silicate, 40 deg clear 55 al 
drs wks 


Stannate, 100 lb drums 
Stearate, bbls 
Sulfanilate, 400 - bbls 


lb. 
62% se 650 lb —— 


le-l w 


mitteaeaiie. bbls ib 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, nome 


Senn 25% liquid, bbls 


25% liquid, tanks wks 
50% powd., 100 lb bag 
age 


Pearl, 140 lb bags 
Potato, 200 lb bags 
a bags 


Ww away thick bags 
Thin bags 


wks 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY.. 
Sulfur 


Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
_— 


250 lb bag ec-l 
Crude, f.o.b. mines. 
Flour for dusting 994 %, 100 tb 
bags c-1 NY eo lb. 
Heavy bags o-1 oo 
Flowers, 100%, 155 lb bbls c-1 
N ¥ 00 ib. 
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The Finest Raw At every important stage of 
° manufacture a corps of ex- 
“Materials : 


ert chemists concentrate 
Quality goes through and their skill and knowledge in 
through in the manufacture safeguarding the quality of 
of Diamond 58% Soda Ash. Diamond Alkalies. The re- 
The various raw materials are sult is a product which has 
selected for their individual 


gained a national reputation 
i with the most meticu- for its unvarying purity and 
ous care. 


uniformity. 












































DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Penna. and Everywhere 
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Sulfur Chloride 


eee Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 





Coconut Oil — Although prices are 
somewhat higher than when last quoted, 
demand is slight and the market continues 
easy. Ceylon is now at 93%c lb. in barrels 
and 8%c lb. in tanks at New York; 
Cochin is at 9%c lb. in barrels and 834¢ 
@ 8%c lb. in tanks at New York; Manila 
is at 9%c lb. in barrels and 8%c @ 8\%c 
Ib. in tanks at New York, and 734¢ @ 
7%%c |b. in tanks at the Coast. 


Corn Oil — Following the lower posi- 
tion of cottonseed oil during the past 
month, crude corn oil has also declined 
and is now quoted at 10%c |b. in barrels 
at New York, and at 8%c Jb. in tanks at 
the mills. 


Cottonseed Oil — The general ten- 
dency has been downward in this market 
during the past month, making quota- 
tions 8c lb. for crude, 9.75c Ib. for PSY, 
and 9.80c lb. for futures. 


Greases — All grades have advanced 
about %c lb. during the past month so 
that brown is now quoted at 734c lb., 
yellow at 84%c @ 8c lb., and white at 
10%c lb. 

Lard Oil — Has advanced 4c @ %c 
Ib. during the past month. Edible is 
now at 16%c lb., extra at 13%c lb., and 
extra No. 1 at 13c lb. Similar advances 
have occurred throughout the oils and fats 
group during the month and all members 
of the group seem strong. 


Linseed Oil — Although the schedule 
remains the same as that quoted by manu- 
facturers last month with oil in tanks at 
9.2c lb., barrels at 10c Ib. on spot, and 
five barrel lots at 10.4c lb., an easier tone 
had developed during the latter half of 
the month. Consequently, there has 
been considerable price shading on firm 
bids. Quotations have been at two points 
under schedule on the tank and car lot 
price and activity increased noticeably 
at the lower figures. 


Menhaden Oil — Offerings have been 
very light on crude oil and as a result the 
price has advanced 6c gal. since last re- 
ported. Quotations are now at 47c gal. 
in tanks at Baltimore, and the market 
seems strong. 


Neatsfoot Oil — In common with the 
other members of the animal group, has 
advanced steadily during the past month 
and even yet exhibits an upward trend. 
Cold-pressed is now quoted at 19¢c lb., 
extra at 13'%c lb., and pure at 15%c lb. 


Oleo Oil — Contrary to the general 
position of the other members of the ani- 
mal oils and fats group, this market is 
rather weak. Offerings are liberal and 
consumers have been showing but little 
interest. No. 1 is at 1234c lb., No. 2 at 
1134c lb., and No. 3 at 1034e lb. 
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ee? eaten red, 700 lb drs 
.054 rr 


Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb wi. 
Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl 
Sulfuryl Chloride, 600 lb dr... 
Stainless, 600 lb bbls 
Extract, 450 lb bbls 
Sicily Leaves, 100 lb bg... 
Ground shipment 
Virginia, 150 lb bags 
Talc, Crude, 100 lb bgs NY.. 
Refined, 100 lb bgs NY.. 
French, 220 lb bags NY.. 
Refined, white, bags... . 
Italian, 220 lb bags NY... 
Refined, white, bags... . 
Tankage Ground NY 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago. unit 
South American cif 
Tapioca Flour, high 
Medium grade, 


.29 25% drums 
.07 Coke Oven, tanks wks 
.874 Kiln Burnt, bbl 
Retort, bb 
Terra Alba Amer. No. 1, by or 
100 lb. 


No. 2 bags or bbls. . 
Imported bags 
Tetralene, 50 
Thiocarbanilid, 


Crystale, 500 Ib bbls wks.. 
Metal Straits NY 

Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks lb. 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks 


rt Titanium Oxide, 200 lb bbl. . 
.134 Pigment, bbls wks 
0 Toluene, 110 gal drs wks 
gal tank a wks 


Para, red, bbl. 
Toluidine 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs 
Triphenylguanidine 
Phosphate, drums 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls. 
Turpentine Spirits, bbls. 
Wood Steam dist. bbls. . 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases 
a Beard, 42%, tanni nh 


Ounel 30-31 % tannin 
Mixture, bark, bags 
943 Vermilion, English, kegs 
Wattle Bark, bags 


05} 


.25 
.00 Alba, bags c-1 NY 
35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY... 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride pons. 
064 400 Ib bbls 
.094 Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. 
=" F used, 600 lb drs. 
w e 


Soln 50% %, tanks wks.. 

Cyanide, 100 lb drums. 

Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks. . 

Metal, high grade slabs c-1 
NY 100 lb. 


Oxide, American bags wks. . 
French, 300 lb bbls wks. . 
Sulfate, 400 bbl wks 


b 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. . 
Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks.... 
Commercial, tanks wks... . 
Xvlidine, crude 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs. 4 


Oils and Fats 


.13 Castor, No. 1, 400 lb bbls.... 
.12} -134 No. 3, 400 lb bbls 
Py f 18 Blown, 400 lb bbls 
.13} .19 China Wood, bbls spot NY... 
.12} .16} Tanks, spot NY 

Coast tanks, Sept 

ee .12 Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY.... 
09 .09 Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY.... 
.08 .08} 8000 gal tanks NY 
.094 .10 Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY.. 
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with something on the ball. . 


Fae ALL, it’s the big league pitcher who shows 
the greatest speed —the most “stuff’’? on 
the ball—the best controlled delivery. 

Our pennant organization, with all its resources 
and team-work, has won recognition and success 
by delivering the goods. No fiddling around. No 
stalling. No balking. Speed—with plenty on the 
ball in the way of uniform high quality. 

And thousands of customers know that the 
“‘price of admission” is no higher. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
110 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers of PYRO—the standard anti-freeze 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c¢ 





Olive Oil — Offerings of foots for the 
remainder of the year continue very scarce 
with prices entirely nominal at 10%c @ 
105c lb. Futures are firm and quoted 
at 954c @ 93c lb. for shipment for first 
half of next year. Inquiry for all positions, 
however, has been dull. 


Palm Oil — Both grades have become 
very scarce during the past month and as 
a result, prices have advanced consider- 
ably. Lagos is now quoted at 9%c lb. and 
Niger at 85c lb., thus marking new highs 
for the year for both. Although activity 
has slackened somewhat of late, these 
prices have remained firm. According 
to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce, marked progress is being made 
in the development of oil palm planta- 
tions in British Malaya. In 1927, they 
produced 915 tons of palm oil as com- 
pared with 751 tons in 1926, and it is ex- 
pected that 1928 will show a considerable 
increase in production. 


Perilla Oil — Has become extremely 
scarce with the result that it has moved 
into a new high for the year with tanks 
at the Coast at 15%c lb. and barrels at 
20¢c @ 21c lb. 


Rapeseed Oil — Both blown and Eng- 
lish have declined somewhat so that the 
former is now at $1.03 @ $1.04 gal. and 
the latter at 83c @ 84c gal. Japanese has 
remained steady and is quoted at!82c @ 
88c Ib. 

Salmon Oil — As supplies have be- 
come available, offerings have been made 
at 42c @ 44c gal. in tanks at the Coast. 

Sardine Oil — Quotations are now at 
47c¢ gal. in tanks at the Coast. 


Soy Bean Oil — Has been very quiet 
during the past month and the only price 
change has been on tanks at New York, 
which are now quoied at 103%c lb. 


Stearic Acid — The market has grown 
increasingly strong during the past month 
due to active demand and high cost of 
raw materials. Double-pressed distilled 
is now at 18c @ 18%c lb., double-pressed 
saponified at 1814c @ 19¢ lb., and triple- 
pressed distilled at 20c @ 20%c lb. This 
not only sets a new high for the year, but 
also marks higher prices than have ex- 
isted at any time since the War. 

Stearine Oleo — Has declined during 


the past month and is now quoted at llc 
@ 11%c lb. 


Tallow — Extra has advanced con- 
siderably during the past month and is 
now quoted at 9%c lb. Edible is also 
higher at 10%4c lb. 


Tallow Oil — Has advanced %\%c lb. 
since last quoted, and is now at llc lb. 
in tanks and 12c lb. in barrels. 
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Manila, bbls NY 
Tanks N 
Tanks, Pacific Coast 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
1. 


Cottonseed, crude, mill 
PSY, 100 lb bbls spot 
Nov.—Jan.. sees -Ib. 
Degras, American, 50 " gal ‘bbls 
NY 


"0975 10.65 
‘0980 10.75 


lb. .05 
English, brown, bbls NY.. .Ib. .05} 
Light, bbls NY 5 05% 
.07% 
.08} 
.104 

Nom. 


Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots.... 
Bbls c-1 spot 


Lumbang, Coast 


24 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. gal. 
Ib 


Blown, bbls NY , 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY. gal. 
Light, pressed, bbls NY....gal. 
Yellow, pressed, bbls NY gal. 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal reg 


Russian, gal gal. 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY. .Ib. 
Extra, bbls NY 


Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY 
No. 2, bbls NY 
No. 3, bbls NY 
Olive, denatured, bbls NY. 
Edible, bbls NY 
Foots, bbls NY 
Palm, Kernel, Casks 
Lagos, 1500 lb casks 
Niger, Casks 
Peanut, crude, bbls NY 
Refined, bbls NY 
Perilla, bbls NY 
Tanks, Coast 
Poppyseed, bbls NY 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls NY 
English, drms.NY 
Japanese, drms.NY 
Red, Distilled, bbls 


Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks. . 
Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. 
Sesame, edible, yellow, dos.. <a 


Soy’ Bean, crude 
Pacific Coast, tanks 


Refined, bbls NY 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
NY 


45° CT, bleached, bbls NY. aa. 
Stearic Acid, double pressed “ 


Triple, pressed dist bags. . 

Stearine, Oleo, bbls 

Tallow, City, extra loose 
Edible, tierces l 
Tallow Oil, Bbls, c-1 NY... 
Acidless, tanks NY 
Vegetable, Coast mats 

Turkey Red, single bbls 
Double, bbl: 

Ww a : bleached winter, 


gal. 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY. “eal. 
Nat, winter, bbis NY 
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UNIFORM CARBON 


BLACK.. ‘Witrco 


T is conceded by rubbermakers that uniformity is the 
most important feature of a satisfactory Carbon Black. 
Make certain of securing this important feature for next 
year’s production by contracting for Witco Carbon Black. 


Strict technical control is exercised over every stage of 
Witco Carbon Black production. Quality is dependable, 
coupled with the freedom from grit which characterizes 
Carbon Black of the highest excellence. 

=. oe 


BUY DIRECT 
AND PROFIT 
DIRECTLY 


Witco service is dependable also both as 
to promptness of deliveries and expert 
. \h\ \ attention to your require- 


ments. 








~ Wi SHNICK-TUMPEER. Inc” 
<1)83 New oni, 2507 = fox ; 


AKRON +¢ TRENTON - BOSTON 
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The Calco Chemical Company + Bound Brook, New Jersey +» New York, N. Y.; Telephone Cortlandt 0225 
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Experiments With 
Wage Incentive Systems 
In a Chemical Plant 


By Gaston DuBois 


Technical Director, Monsanto Chemical Works 


ACTORY personnel in a chemical 
KF plant may be divided into three 
classes: Process labor, or men engaged 
in manufacturing operations, maintenance 
and construction labor and miscellaneous 
service department labor, i. e., men oper- 
ating in service departments other than in 
the maintenance and construction depart- 
ments (This group includes boiler room and 
engine room). 

The above personnel groups are listed in 
the order of their importance as gauged by 
the number of men employed in each group. 
Our experience has been that barring 
unusual new construction activities, the 
above groups are proportioned about as follows: Operating, 45 
to 55% of total force, mechanical, 25 to 35% of total force and 
service departments 20 to 25% of total force. 

In many chemical plants there is a certain relationship between 
the activities of the research department and the number of men 
employed in the mechanical department. An organization with 
a large research staff is apt to create more work for the mechanical 
department owing to more frequent changes and improvements 
in processes and inversely, an organization engaging in little or 
no research work, should operate its plant with a minimum 
number of mechanics. In other words, a research staff is a 
trouble maker but one which we in the chemical industry must 
not only put up with, but must encourage. These remarks are 
necessary, to explain why in many plants there is always a rather 
unusual amount of new construction going on and if we assume 
that one-fourth of the mechanical labor is engaged in new con- 
struction and three-fourths in repairs and maintenance, then we 
would consider as normal, the following ratio of men working in 
the three above mentioned groups: Process labor 50%, Mechanical 
Labor 28% and Miscellaneous Service Departments 22%. These 
figures have been found to be fairly constant in three different 
plants, two of which are located in the United States and one 
abroad. 

Following the War years, characterized by exceedingly low 
labor efficiency, we were faced with the necessity of improving 
conditions and after applying various corrective measures which 
seemed indicated, we finally came to a consideration of the use 
of an incentive plan. Our first impulse was to endeavor to apply 
such a system to the mechanical department because we realized 
that while we were able to accurately measure the work performed 


partments. 
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Many industrial organiza- 
tions have been forced to adopt 
some form of incentive 
measure, due to the low labor 
efficiency and waste which 
were prevalent in many de- 
Mr. Dubois tells 
of the work done along these 
lines by the Monsanto Co. 


in our manufacturing departments, we 
possessed no measuring rod to gauge the 
work done by mechanics and particularly 
by those engaged in maintenance and 
repairs. After consulting outside industrial 
engineers, we were surprised to find that 
they were rather disinclined to start apply- 
ing their system in what seemed to us to be 
the most fruitful field for improved effi- 
ciency, but instead, suggested that we start 
in some of our service departments which 
we believed were rather efficiently managed. 

At the suggestion of the Haynes Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, the Manit System was in- 
troduced in the operation of our Packing 
and Warehousing Department. Several hundred time studies 
were made in remarkably short time, covering operations in the 
Packing Department in which finished goods are filled into con- 
tainers ranging from barrels, down to ounce cans. As a result, 
the labor was cut down to 55% of that required before the appli- 
cation of the Manit System and this system was applied without 
creating any disturbance and resulting in considerable savings 
and at the same time the employees were able to materially 
increase their earnings. 

The application of the Manit System in our Warehouse Depart- 
ment was even more satisfactory and those of our staff who were 
in touch with this work and who, as so frequently happens, were 
somewhat skeptical at the start, became really enthusiastic sup- 
porters of our endeavors to introduce modern efficiency methods 
in plant operations. 

The application of an incentive system in some of our service 
departments had a marked indirect influence on the labor effi- 
ciency in the manufacturing departments and the chemists in 
charge of these departments began to think in terms of labor 
efficiency to a greater extent than formerly. 

An attempt to introduce an incentive system in our Manufac- 
turing Departments, however, was not as generally successful as 
we had hoped. The obstacles here were numerous. The difficulty 
in estimating the time devoted by operators to simply watching 
machines perform, frequent changes in processes or equipment 
resulting in the necessity of new “‘time studies”, changes in rate 
of production, three shift operations, all of these factors seem to 
have to some extent, rendered the results obtained rather incon- 
sistent. In some departments in which we had applied an 
incentive system, the labor efficiency was greatly improved 
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How Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


(EDIBLE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT) 


Company Assures the SafeClean 


Shipment of Cocoanut Oil with 


Hackney Removable Head Steel Drums 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company’s cocoanut oil 
is an unusual product. It is solid at 70° and 
liquid at 76°--which means that the containers 
used for shipping it must be absolutely leak- 
proof. 


And because of the unusual method of emptying 
them, straight sided drums with full removable 
heads are used. 


The drums are placed in a warm room until the 
outer surfaces of the cocoanut oil become 
liquid--then hoisted over a tub and the entire 


mass slides out. The smooth bottom chime--. 


leak-proof construction—easily removed head-- 
and full unobstructed opening of Hackney Steel 
Drums make them ideal for this service. And the 
sturdy, long life construction, greatly reduces 
shipping costs. 


Investigate the adaptability of Hackney con- 
tainers for shipping your products. It may mean 
lower costs and improved service for you. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


5729 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1153 Continental Bank Bldg., Chicago 
1329 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York City 





MILWAUKEE 
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apparently for reasons other than a desire on the part of the 
operator to perform efficiently and in other cases a low labor 
efficiency resulted through no fault of the operators or of their 
supervisors and it became very apparent that the system was 
either improperly applied or that the system would not fit the 
case. 

Wherever possible, bonuses for labor are payed weekly, but 
owing to the above mentioned inconsistencies we changed our 
operating bonus system to one in which the labor efficiency is 
computed monthly and results, therefore, tie up with our monthly 


Airplane view of the Monsanto Chemical Works plant 
at East St. Louis, Mo. 


cost calculations. We also established normal ‘‘process yields” 
which had to be attained before any labor bonus would be paid. 
This system, based on standard labor and yields, has now been 
in use for over one year and is fairly satisfactory. 

The problem in the mechanical department turned out to be 
more difficult. An attempt to establish standards, based on labor 
costs of repairs and maintenance covering the previous six years, 
showed that the costs varied considerably from year to year and 


Section of Packaging Department at the Monsanto plant. 


naturally the repairs in any one department varied even still 
more from month to month, so that monthly costs could never 
be used as a basis for measuring the efficiency of the maintenance 
department. We finally solved the problem in a manner which 
appears to be fairly satisfactory. We divided our mechanics into 
groups, such as carpenters, pipefitters, etc., and an inspector was 
appointed whose only duty is to estimate the time required by 
each group to carry out work assigned to its members. These 
estimates are combined over a period of a week and the totals 
for each group are compared with the actual time put in. If less 
than the estimated time has been consumed, the saving reduced 
to dollars and cents, is divided equally between workers and com- 
pany. The inspector may make his estimates before the job is 
started, during its progress or after its completion, but naturally 
he is never informed of the actual time required so as not to 
influence his estimates. Frequently, as for instance, if a piece of 
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SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES 


EQUIPPED WITH RUBBER PLATES AND FRAMES 





While the wooden plate and frame filter press has been quite satisfactory in many installations yet their maintenance cost has been rather 
high. To overcome excessive maintenance charges we have developed a rubber plate and frame made of rubber stock of a semi-hard nature 
which will withstand any ordinary pressure up to 100 pounds per square inch. Such plates and frames form a perfect seal and permit no 
leakage. The ports may be arranged for any type of filtering. Within specified temperature limits, most inorganic materials and several 
organic liquids are handled satisfactorily. The rubber is tough, rigid and non-breakable. It has long life and requires but infrequent replace- 
ment. Rubber plates and frames are easy to handle and not particularly expensive. Your inquiries are solicited. 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


Established 1860 
856 Hamilton Street Harrison, New Jersey 


A FILTER PRESS FOR BVERY. PURPOSE 

























FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 














PUT ST PLT eee eT ee ee Tee TTT ¢ 


BLOCK TINNED “ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE Aqua 














Ammonia 


-— em 


That preserves and protects 








Complies with I. C. C. 5 


Pe ee eee ee eer eT ¢ 


SPECIFICATIONS 


55 gallons—16 gauge Shell 
14 gauge Head and Bottom 


110 gallons—14 gauge Shell 
13 gauge Head and Bottom 


1-Bar Rolling Hoops 


JOHN TRAGESER STEAM COPPER WORKS 


Grand Avenue Maspeth, N. Y. 
PTO SP UU SHOU SSP PL PLUM PLL ¢ 
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Here You Have It 


The Latest Model 
Bradley 
STENCIL MACHINE 


Graduated Table, Handle Adjust- 
able to two positions, Rapid Stroke 
and Other Features. Cuts 14” and 
14” Letters. 


Our GIANT MACHINES Cut 14%" 
and I)” Letters for Export Ship- 
ments. 












































Bradley Oil Board and Stencil fencil Pape 
Bradley's Two-In-One Stencil and Muclae Ink. 
Model The Bradley Ball Stencil and Marking Pot. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
102 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 

























































































YOUR CHEMICALS 
when packed in the 
Triple Sealed 


Carpenter Drunt 


will reach your 


















customers and keep 


"good to the last pound” 












CARPENTER CONTAINER CO., INC. 
137-147 Forty-first Street 


Bask Terminal Brooklyn, N. Y- 


































Chromic Acid 
For new method of plating 


Will not tarnish or corrode 
Requires no polishing 


Chrome Oxide 


Finely powdered, over 99% pure. Gives that rich per- 
manent Green. Peon heat, light, weather and sun-proof. 


Charles Cooper & Co. 
Ceres RIFE 















































192 Worth Street 
New York, N. Y. 
~ he, ston of * one Established Works: 
1857 Newark, N. J. 
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machinery is to be overhauled, it is preferable to make an estimate 
of the time required for the job after the work has been com- 
pleted, as it is often impossible to foresee exactiy what repairs 
will have to be made. 

The inspector also estimates the time spent by mechanics on 
new construction as well as on repairs. One inspector assisted 
by a clerk, is able to estimate the work of about 150 mechanics. 

The bonus for this class of workers is a group bonus and is paid 
weekly. 

This system, although subject to many objections, has, never- 
theless, some merits and while it did not at first sight appear very 
promising, it has undoubtedly greatly reduced the amount of 
lost time inasmuch as the foremen share in the bonus. The 
mechanics themselves are interested in seeing that no time is 
lost between jobs. As experience is accumulated, it is found that 
there is, even in repair work, a fairly large percentage of repetitive 
work which can be rapidly and accurately estimated. 


Conclusion 


Of the three incentive systems introduced in our plant, one 
only, the Haynes Manit System, which was used in our Packing 
and Warehousing Departments, ean be considered as completely 
satisfactory for those departments. The application of incentive 
systems in our manufacturing and mechanical departments is 
considerably more difficult and while we have met with some 
success in working out a fairly satisfactory system, the problem 
is far from being solved. Research in this direction is just as 
promising and necessary as the kind of research we carry out in 
our laboratories. 
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Fraser Companies, Ltd., New Brunswick, begins construction 
of new bleached sulfide pulp mill at Athol, N. B., estimated to 
cost over $2,500,000. Mill will have capacity of 150 tons per day 
and will consume about 100,000 cords of pulp wood annually. 


Albego Chemical Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., recently or- 
ganized with capital of $225,000 to manufacture chemicals, 
chemical compounds, etc., is said to be arranging for early op- 
eration of local factory. 


Franklin Ink Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., recently organized by 
William C. Wetherill, and associates is reported to be arranging 
for early operation of local factory for manufacture of printing 
inks, ete. 


Kingsland Chemical Co., Lyndhurst, N. J., is said to have 
approved plans for rebuilding of portion of plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire with loss reported at close to $13,000. 


Cassell Oil & Chemical Co., Milwaukee, recently organized 
by E. M. Cassell and associates, is said to be planning early 
operation of local plant. 


Logansport Oxygen Co., Logansport, Ind., is said to be plan- 
ning operation of local plant for production of industrial oxygen. 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago, is having plans drawn for new ad- 
dition reported to cost about $75,000. 





Century Carbon Co., owned by Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
purchases the natural gas holdings of the Consumers’ Gas Co. of 
Louisiana which supplies the gas requirements of the Century 
Company. Carbon black produced is sold under trade name of 
‘“‘Witco.” 

W. W. Evans, chemical engineer, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York, resigns to become director of research. Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Association, Boston. 
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Fire Prevention Pays Dividends 
(Continued from page 484) 


amount, usually called the ‘lower explosive limit.’’ 
Furthermore, for flammable compounds containing 
carbon and hydrogen or compounds containing carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, the quantity of heat produced 
by any given volume of vapor air mixture at the lower 
explosive limit is approximately the same. An instru- 
ment was devised consisting essentially of a heating 
coil, flash-back arrester and thermocouple so adjusted 
that the percentage of explosive mixture present in 
an oven would register on a millivolt meter. This 
instrument which is known as the F-M Continuous 
Flammable Vapor Indicator is now available in the 
market. It is suitable for checking explosive condi- 
tions involving practically all solvents and thinners 
known to be used for paint, japan, lacquer, varnish, 
Bakelite varnish, shellac, impregnating compounds 
for electrical insulation or brake lining, etc., and by 
special calibration for hydrogen, carbon monoxide, 
ete. To date it is not recommended for compounds 
containing large amounts of constituents such as 
hydrogen sulfide, carbon disulfide, chlorine, ethylene 
dichloride, chloroform, methyl chloride, ete., which 
are either corrosive or become so on combustion. The 
instrument which has only been available for a few 
months will undoubtedly be improved and other types 
developed to safe-guard processes involving all 
explosive vapors. 

Manufacturers are beginning to appreciate that 
they can look to the insurance companies for assistance 
in avoiding fires as well as for reimbursement of 
losses. In increasing numbers they are submitting 
their problems to the engineering staffs maintained by 
the insurance companies. That they are well served 
is shown by the fact that the inspection department 
maintained by one group of mutual companies 
specializing in mill insurance, spends more than one 
million dollars each year to assist the plants in pre- 
venting fires. This service includes quarterly inspec- 
tions of the properties, other inspections for special 
purposes, the services of specialists in building con- 
struction, tank towers, pumps, public water supplies, 
fire protection and sprinkler layouts, double check 
valves, ete., the use of a complete laboratory for 
investigation of unusual hazards, examination and 
tests of fire protective and electrical equipment, and 
many other features. The purpose is to furnish com- 
plete service in all matters pertaining to lessening fire 
loss among the mills in particular, and the country in 
general. 


Usually the service is furnished free of charge, being 
included in the cost of the insurance. The service is 
also free to all other manufacturers who are seeking 
to materially reduce the fire hazards in their proper- 
ties, and obtain relief from their present high insurance 
rates. 


To illustrate the dividends paid by fire prevention, 
the following facts are furnished. In 1927 the fire 
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Now-A merican-Made Nitro-Filters 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


announce 


RESISTO-FILTER 


Superior Acid Filtration Cloths that Outlast Wool 
and Hair Cloths. Non-Clogging. Uniform Filtration. 


T)UPONT chemical engineershavede- 
vised a process of nitrating cotton 
cloth and given Americaits first domestic 
nitro-filters. ‘‘Du Pont Resisto-Filters’’ 
have about the same thickness and tex- 
ture as ordinary cotton filtration cloths 
but have a harder surface from which 
the press cake is easily and quickly 
detached. 


Non-Clogging: Wool or camel’s hair 
cloths, which Resisto-Filters replace, 
have a tendency to felt and fill up with 
solids. The press cake clings to their 
hairy surfaces, making removal difficult. 
Even after many filtrations, a Du Pont 
Resisto-Filter will not clog and a uni- 
form rate of filtration is maintained. 


Resistance to Corrosion: In their resis- 
tance to the corrosive action of sulfuric, 
nitric and hydrochloric acids or mixtures 
of those acids, Du Pont Resisto-Filters 
are far superior to any textile material. 
Du Pont Resisto-Filters have a life at 
least twelve times as long as good grade 
woolen filter cloth and over six times 
that of camel’s hair or the most expen- 
sive of the woolen cloths. 


' 
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165 Filtrations obtained with Resisto-Filters 
on the above press filtering 20% 
boiling sulfy ric acid. 


Uses of Du Pont Resisto-Filters: SUL- 
FONATIONS: Simplifies the separation 
of the solid products from. the sulfuric 
liquors. NITRATIONS: Again Du 
Pont Resisto-Filters are of great value 
in removing the solid nitrated prod- 
ucts from the spent acid. DRY 
AND PULP COLORS: In these filtra- 
tions Resisto-Filters are most success- 
fully employed. 
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250 Filtrations obtained with Resisto-Filters 
on the above lead-lined press filtering 
85% sulfuric acid at 35° C. 


Size of Du Pont Resisto-Filters: These 
new filters are not sold in the bolt but 
are shipped as individual press cloths of 
suitable size for the press. They are now 
supplied in two sizes—thirty inch and 
thirty-six inch and are adapted to the 
Plate and Frame, Sweetland, American, 
and other types of filter presses. On spe- 
cial ordersof onehundred pieceso more, 
small sizeandodd size clothswill be made. 


This coupon will bring you booklet of complete details 


Du Pont Resisto-Filters have a tremendous significance for 
you. This illustrated, concisely written booklet will give you 


all the facts in just a five-minute reading. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


You may send me a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Resisto-Filters 
for Acid Filtrations.”’ 


Name.......... 
Company... 
FA ER SE 
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QUALITY - mnt SERIES 
Bulletin No. 4 
SUBJECT: 


Control of Distillation 
and Rectification 


q The Continuous Process of 
Distillation and Rectification, 
as employed in AMER-SOL 
plants, is under rigid mechan- 
ical and laboratory control. It 
produces AMER-SOL Alcohol 
of the highest grade .. . by ef- 
fecting the closest possible 
separation of Alcohol from fer- 
mentation impurities and the 
by-products of Alcohol. It also 
gives a product of utmost uni- 
formity. 
Complete AMER- 
SOL Quality-Con- 
trol Bulletins, 
describing the 
successive stages 
of modernalcohol 
manufacture,will 
be sent to those 
whomake request 


, on their letter- 
\ head. 
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SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 


Corporation 
Executive Offices: 285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Plants: Harvey, La. Everett, Mass. New Orleans, La. Agnew, Cal. Albany, N. Y. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in Every Important Center 


AMERSOL 


BRAND 


Industrial Alcohol 


(ALL Formulas ) 
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losses of this country amounted to $478,000,000, 
whereas the total fire insurance in force was estimated 
at $175,000,000,000, the loss being 27.3 cents per one 
hundred dollars of insurance. In this same year a 
group of protected manufacturing plants carrying 
insurance amounting to $8,700,000,000, experienced 
fire losses of approximately $1,640,000, equal to 1.9 
cents per hundred dollars of insurance. The ratio of 
1.9 cents shown by the protected properties compared 
with the much higher ratio of 27.3 cents for properties 
of all classes is sufficient evidence that prevention 
pays. 





Nitrate Producers Form Organization 


At the meeting of the Nitrate Producers’ Association on 
August 14, postponed from the 9th, it was agreed to form a sales 
organization separate from the Producers’ Association but which 
for the time being would have the same directorate as the Pro- 
ducers’ Association, reports Commercial Attache Ralph H. Acker- 
man, Santiago, Chile. On the 17th the directors of the selling 
organization agreed on a scale of prices for sales of nitrate to 
European and to other markets. The prices to markets other 
than European or Mediterranean countries were agreed upon 
as follows, all f. a. s. nitrate ports and per metric quintal: 


From August 16 to September 15 
September 16 to September 30 
October 1 to October 15 
October 16 to October 31 
November 1 to November 15 


December 1 to December 15 
December 16 to December 31 





According to Commercial Attache Douglas Miller, Berlin, a 
recent Russian presentation of German-Russian trade places 
imports of dyestuffs into Russia for the fiscal year 1926-27 at 
10,200,000 rubles, or nearly twice the value of present production. 
Of this total Germany furnished 73 per cent., or imports valued 
at 7,433,000 rubles. This is a much smaller value than for the 
year 1913, when imports were valued at 15,000,000 rubles. The 
German share of the trade was approximately the same propor- 
tion of the total in 1926-27 as in 1913, but much smaller in value. 
(ruble—$0.5146). 


According to the “Oil and Colour Trades Journal’, London, 
a five year chemical production program has been planned for 
the Ukraine, which envisages intensive development of the dye 
industry, to include production of synthetic indigo and an 
increase in the varieties of dyes. It also includes plans for 
synthetic tanning materials and other coal tar specialties. 
Although the value of coal tar dye production is now only 5,700, 
000 rubles, the planned expansion calls for a production worth 
54,000,000 rubles in the fiscal year 1932-33, or a 940 per cent. 
expansion. 


Commercial Attache William L. Cooper, London, reports that 
negotiations concerning the formation of an international lead 
oxide convention covering litharge and red lead have been 
practically concluded with the organization of the British con- 
vention covering these products. It is stated that the Inter- 
national Lead Oxide Convention is similar in character to the 
White Lead Convention made effective last year. 


Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York, publishes “(Chemistry 
in Medicine’, a book of 758 pages, edited by Prof. Julius Stieglitz, 
University of Chicago. Price of the book is $2. 
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“COLUMBIA BRAND” 
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GROUND —LIQUID 





Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY oe SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


Sole Agents 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 50 BROAD STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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Wn. S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt 0500 Cables: Graylime 


Acetate of Lime 
Acetone C. P. 


Methanol 


(all grades) 


Methyl Acetone 


Denatured Alcohol 


(all formulas) 


Formaldehyde 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 


Magnesium Oxide 


Quinine Bisulphate 








Citric Acid Imports Off Sharply 


Import statistics for the first six months of 1928 show that only 
892 pounds of citric acid, value $341, were imported for con- 
sumption into the United States during that period. That there 
has been a steady decline in imports during recent years will be 
seen from the following table: 


Imports for Consumption of Citric Acid 
Year Pounds Value Year Pounds Value 
1923 820,370 $250,845 1926 137,984 $35,944 
1924 744,624 206,107 1927 71,291 18,515 
1925 687,010 162,473 


There were no imports of citrate of lime during the first six 
months of 1928 and the amount imported for consumption in 
1927 was much less than that during the preceding years, the 
comparison being shown below: 


Imports for Consumption of Lime Citrate 
Year Pounds Value Year Pounds Value 
1923 1,672,604 $200,143 1926 3,371,409 $339,393 
1924 2,505,444 256,807 1927 416,045 46,865 
1925 3,430,875 342,532 


Domestic production of citric acid more than doubled in the 
period 1919-1925. According to the Bureau of the Census, there 
were produced in 1925, the latest year for which figures are 
available, 7,598,213, pounds valued at $3,469,740. 





Imports of aniline and coal tar dyes into Canada for the three 
months ending June were as follows: from Britain 35,996 lbs., 
valued at $23,875; United States 403,670 lbs., valued $227,421; 
France, 7,697 lbs., valued at $3,482; Germany, 256,873 lbs., 
valued at $130,184; Switzerland, 75,944 lbs., valued at $50,239; 
total 780,778 lbs., value $435,438. This compares as follows with 
imports for the corresponding quarter of 1927; from Britain, 
22,794 lbs., valued at $14,984; United States, 342,185 lbs., value 
$183,121; France, 5,441 Ibs., value $3,412; Germany, 142,591 
Ibs, value $122,847; Switzerland, 64,190 lbs., value $44,244; 
total 578,466 Ibs., value $369,695. 


According to a report from Consul General P. 8. Heintzleman, 
Winnipeg, Canadian Industries (Ltd.), Montreal, has authorized 
for Canadian Explosives (Ltd.), one of its six subsidiary com- 
panies, the establishment of a factory at Winnipeg. Canadian 
Explosives (Ltd.) produce a full line of explosives which are used 
extensively in mining and railway construction, and in view of 
the demand for such products in the mines of western Canada 
the company has decided to erect the new factory. 


Although considerably more tartaric acid was imported into 
the United States during 1927 than in 1926, it is noted that during 
the first seven months of 1928, there was less brought in than 
during the corresponding period of the previous year. From 
January to July, inclusive, 1928, there were entered for con- 
sumption 746,328 pounds of tartaric acid, valued at $235,411, 
while during this same period in 1927, 1,753,595 pounds were 
entered, having a value of $367,805. 


Germany’s production of benzol (crude and pure) increased 
from 19,712 metric tons in 1925 to 31,373 metric tons in 1926, 
states Trade Commissioner William T. Daugherty, Berlin. Its 
value in 1926 amounted to 11,060,000 marks (1 mark—$0.2380 
United States currency). In this connection it is noted that 
exports of benzol to Germany from the United States increased 
from 60,179,632 pounds, value $2,041,839 in 1926 to 89,386,800 
pounds in 1927, valued at $3,010,816. 


The Holzverkohlungs A. G. of Constance has concluded an 
agreement with the British Distillers Co. of Edinburgh whereby 
the two firms will construct a factory in England for acetic acid, 
acetone, and other wood distillation products. It is reported 
that an English company will be started for this purpose, reports 
Consul R. W. Heingartner, Frankfort on the Main, Germany. 
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Oxalic Acid 
Chlorate Soda 
Phosphorous Compounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO - CHEMICAL CO. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Chlorate Potash 
Persulphate Ammonia 


MANUFACTURED BY 
NORTH AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO., BAY CITY, MICH. 


JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. New York 
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OXYQUINOLINE 
SULPHATE 


MERCK 


Powerful, non-toxic 
antiseptic. 


Stronger than 
Corrosive Sublimate 


Considerably stronger 


than Phenol 


Also an efficient 
deodorant 


Let us quote on your requirements 


MERCK & Co. 


INC. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


SUCCESSORS TO 
POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN CoO. 


New York RAHWAY, N. J. St. Louis 
Philadelphia Montreal 








German Post War Chemical Exports 
Believed Equal to Pre-War Volume 


Growth of Germany’s chemical exports the past several years 
is believed to have brought them to their former pre-war volume, 
according to A. H. Swift, Chemical Division, Department of 
Commerce. 

Exports last year exceeded $300,000,000, an increase of about 
a quarter over the previous year and three-fifths over the year 
before that. However, 1927 exports include reparations, which 
account for part of the gain. 

Germany’s efforts have been concentrated on greater foreign 
sales of fertilizers and industrial chemical products, which showed 
the largest increases in 1927. In these two main groups, account- 
ing for more than half of the total chemical exports, improve- 
ments were made in such classes as methanol, acetone and formal- 
dehyde, sodium chlorate, sodium sulfates, sodium silicate, 
cyanides, copper sulfate, iodine (mostly re-exports), magnesium 
sulfate, ethers of all kinds and tartaric acid in the industrial 
chemical branch, and crude potash salts (18 to 42 per cent.), 
potassium sulfate, sodium nitrate, ammonium phosphate and 
ammonium sulfate, calcium nitrate, 'and urea in the fertilizer 
group. 

Steady progress also has been made in exports of pyroxylin, 
which rose from 4,100 tons in 1926 to 6,200 in 1927. The bulk 
of these sales goes to Europe. 

Although the total exports of pigments, paints and varnishes: 
showed an increase, there were several marked decreases in some 
of the classes, particularly zine oxide gray, from 12,700 tons to 
2,900, and white lead, from 3,300 to 2,900. Prepared paints and 
lac varnishes and lacquers, on the other hand, recorded decided 
improvements. 

The bulk of Germany’s chemical trade is with Europe. In both 
1925 and 1926 practically three-fifths of the total German chem- 
ical shipments went to Europe and one-fifth to Asia and Oceania, 


leaving only another fifth to be divided among all the Americas: 
and Africa. 





Following Germany’s example, the principal French coal 
mines are developing the utilization of their by-products, with 
a view to reducing the cost price of coal. Production of synthetic 
ammonia through the Claude and Casale processes is increasing 
in France, and 10 mining companies have already started this 
production, either directly or through branch companies. The 
present production capacity of synthetic ammonia in France is 
said to be between 200 and 225 metric tons daily. This produc- 
tion policy has facilitated the preparation of sulfate of ammonia 
for agricultural uses, 182,000 tons being produced from all 
sources in 1927, as compared with 77,000 tons in 1913, according 
to Assistant Commercial Attache D. J. Reagan, Paris. 


Interesting experiments for the treatment of coal for by- 
products are being conducted at the laboratory of the Mines 
Department, Ottawa. By the processes which are being develop- 
ed it will be possible almost to completely turn coal into oil by 
the use of hydrogen. The oil however will be very crude, and 
will call for extensive refining, which will militate against it being 
made cheap. Continuous experiments are also being conducted 
in coking processes and the saving of by-products. 


Over 3,000,000 pounds of rayon stocks were held in bonded 
warehouses August 31, according to the Department of Commerce. 

The stocks, with comparative figures for July 31, were as fol- 
lows: rayon waste, staple fibre, waste not advanced further than 
silver or roving and yarns made from waste, 159,288 pounds 
against 165,669 pounds; yarns, threads and filaments, 2,975,942, 
pounds against 2,948,727 pounds. 


Stearine pitch from cotton residue, imported by the P. H. Petry 
Co., is held dutiable at the rate of 10% ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1457, act of 1922. The collector’s assessment at 20%, 
under paragraph 1459, is set aside. 
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AERO BRAND 


THYL 
LACTATE 


Asynthetic high boiling nitrocellulose 
and cellulose acetate solvent of un- 
usual strength and purity. 


Ethyl Lactate is widely used for auto- 
motive thinners and mist coats, where 
it promotes unusual flow and gloss. 
Superior to any other solvent for 
retarding blushing in humid weather 


Other Aero Brand Products having 
special application in the lacquer in- 
dustry are: 


ETHYL OXYBUTYRATE 


(synthetic high boiling solvent) 


UREA (stabilizer) 
DICYANDIAMID 


(stabilizer) 


Other. Industrial Chemicals supplied by 
the American Cyanamid Company include: 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Aqua Ammonia 
Ammonium Chloride 
Ammonium Phosphate 
Carbonate of Potash 


Case Hardening 
Compounds 


Caustic Soda 

Copper Sulphate 
Cyanide, Aero Brand 
Cyanide, Copper 
Cyanide, Potassium 
Cyanide, Silver 
Cyanide, Sodium 
Cyanide, Zinc 


Diorthotolylguanidine 
Diphenylguanidine 
Formic Acid 
Hydrocyanic Acid, Liquid 
Red Prussiate of Potash 
Soda Ash 
Sodium Sulphide 
Sulphur 
Sulphocyanides 
(Thiocyanates ) 
Thiourea 


Yellow Prussiate of 
Potash 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Zinc Dust 


For full particulars, write or phone 
Industrial Chemicals Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue : New York 
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Japanese Charcoal Industry 


Japan produces plenty of charcoal for its local needs but, with 
the exception of a few plants, primitive earthen ovens are used 
and no by-products recovered, reports Consul E. R. Dickover, 
Kobe. The modern plants, which use a destructive distillation 
method, are located in the vicinity of Kobe. Production varies 
greatly from year to year but averages less than one-tenth of 
domestic requirements as is shown by the following table of 
production and imports: The United States furnished more than 
80 per cent. of the total importation. 


Imports from 
All Countries 
Pounds 
16,559,000 
19,618,000 
21,923,000 
1926 18,266,000 
1927 14,985,000 

Acetate of lime is used principally by the large manufacturers 
of acetic acid, and acetate of lead, sodium, etc. Imports are 
usually handled by the large dealers in industrial and pharma- 
ceutical chemicals in Osaka, a list of which may be obtained by 
application to the Commercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Exports from the 
United States to Japan 
Pounds 
15,198,207 
18,344,136 
16,000,680 
15,331,469 


Production 
Pounds 
867,456 
2,060,021 
1,617,985 


Year 


1923 
1924 
1925 





Continued interest in the subject of low temperature carboniza- 
tion of coal in Great Britain is indicated by the number of com- 
panies being formed to develop and operate various processes in 
this field. The latest company to be registered is known as 
Duffield Coal Products (Ltd.), which has been formed with an 
authorized capital of £300,000 (approximately $1,500,000), for 
the purpose of acquiring and developing commercially the 
Duffield processes for the extraction of gas and oil from waste 
slack coal, together with the rights for a British patent covering 
the pulverising of coal in connection with the carbonization 
process. The company is also acquiring an invention known as 
the ‘“Mastra”’ coal process for the production of artificial fuel. 


A producing unit to make fixed nitrogen by the so-called Mont 
Cenis (Uhde) low-pressure synthesis is reported about completed 
at Sodingen in Westphalia, according to Trade Commissioner 
William T. Daugherty, Berlin. The operation is known as the 
Gasverarbeitungsgesellschaft m.b.H., and is operated jointly by 
the Mont-Cenis and Hibernia companies, the latter being con- 
trolled by the State. Mont-Cenis is already operating another 
plant on a small scale. Production is to be sold by the Nitrogen 
Syndicate. 


Production of synthetic ammonia through the Claude and 
Casale processes is increasing in France, and ten mining com- 
panies have already begun this production. The present produc- 
tion capacity of synthetic ammonia in France is said to be be- 
tween 200 and 225 metric tons daily. This production policy 
has facilitated the preparation of sulfate of ammonia for agricul- 
tural uses, 182,000 tons being produced from sources in 1927, as 
compared with 77,000 tons in 1913. 


Ammonical gas liquor must pay duty at 20% ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1,459 Act of 1922, according to a decision by the 
United States Customs Court, overruling a protest of the Can- 
adian Ammonia Co, of Detroit, Claims for a duty at only 10% 
under paragraph 1,457, as waste, are set aside in an opinion by 
Judge Young. 


American Zinc Institute’s honorary foreign correspondent 
estimates world stocks of zinc October 1 at 68,300 metric tons of 
2,204.6 tons each, compared with 65,100 tons September 1, 
increase of 3,200 metric tons. 
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hNlinckrodt 
SERVICE 


in Supplying Chemicals. 


SERVICE, in our business, implies not only the careful putting up of 
chemicals and the prompt execution of orders, but it also means the 
closest possible attention to quality. 





We maintain a splendidly equipped analytical and control laboratory, 
functioning entirely separately from our manufacturing operations to 
examine and test critically, crude material for manufacturing, also finished 
products delivered from our various manufacturing departments. 


Send for our complete price list, get our quotations, 
and test our service. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


SAINT LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 



















ANTIPYRINE 
 AMIDOPYRINE 
GUAIACOL CARBONATE 


RESORCIN U. S. P. 
RESORCIN TECH. 
DIMETHYL SULPHATE 


SODA SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 
PYRIDINE C. P. GLYCIN 


PYRIDINE TECH. SACCHARIN SOL. & INSOL. 


RHODIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


Works: New Brunswick, N. J. 





RHODOL 
HYDROQUINONE 
QUINONE 





Branch Office: 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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The 


Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing 
Company 


of Philadelphia 


announces the purchase of the 
process and plant for the 


manufacture of 


Ammonium 
Persulphate 


formerly owned by 


The North American 
Chemical Company, 
Bay City, Michigan 


This equipment has been trans- 
ferred to their Wyandotte, 
Michigan plant, and is now 
being operated in charége of the 
people formerly at Bay City. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 
MANU FACTURING 


Lee oe COMPANY 


solicits orders through its 
regular representatives 


Chemical Markets 


Use of Nitro-Cellulose Lacquers in 
Belgium Steadily Increased Since ’26 


The application of nitro-cellulose lacquers for the finishing of 
automobiles was unknown in Belgium until 1926, but since that 
year a steady increase has been made in consumption of lacquers. 
It is estimated that there are approximately 100,000 automobiles 
operating in Belgium, and although a great majority of the 
chassis is imported a considerable number of bodies, especially 
fine bodies, are built in the country. The coach building industry 
is one of the oldest of Brussels industries and the deluxe bodies 
manufactured are recognized as among the best in the world. 
Practically all of the body builders employ nitrocellulose lacquers 
The Belgian import classifications do not have a separate classifi- 
cation for lacquers, including them with varnish and enamel; 
hence it is impossible to supply definite figures indicating the 
import quantity of the commodity. 


The following tabulation shows the foreign trade of Belgium 
in varnish, lacquers and enamel for the first seven months of this 


Exports 
Kilos 

155,100 
223,300 
19,900 
24,800 
20,900 
16,100 
25,500 

Imports 

Kilos 

184,700 

126,800 

192,800 


Francs 

933,000 
253,000 
300,000 
164,000 
173,000 
224,000 
212,000 


Francs 
4,372,000 
2,327,000 
2,454,000 

256,500 2,846,000 

257,100 3,264,000 

A list of body builders in Belgium is on file and may be secured 
by accredited firms upon application to the Chemical Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Germany 
United States 





The quantity of tar distilled in Scotland in 1927 was 32 per cent. . 
greater than in 1926, and 93 per cent. more pitch was produced 
than in the preceding year. The gas works are the most important 
tar distillers, as shown in the following table of production for 
1927: 

Tar Distilled Pitch Produced 
Tons Tons 

122,922 29,638 

25,237 
7,949 
5,328 


From gas works 

iron works 

coke ovens 

producer gas and bone works. . 
Total 1927 


8,124 
200,051 68,152 
153,630 35,394 

About 80,000 tons of tar were dehydrated and partially dis- 
tilled for road purposes. 


Tentative terms for the consolidation of the International 
Nickel Co. and the Mond Nickel Co. have been announced. 
The terms provide for the payment of $7,500,000 in cash by 
International Nickel, the issue by International of $18,750,000 
of seven per cent. cumulative preferred stock for the three 
classes of Mond Nickel preferred stock, and the formation of 
a new holding company which will give six of its shares for each 
share of Nickel common. 

Control of the merged organization, it is believed, will rest in 
London and Canada. It is expected that the consolidated com- 
pany will have a Canadian charter. This will take it outside the 
jurisdiction of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, as the consolidation 
would control close to 90 per cent. of the world’s nickel produc- 
tion. 
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Alcohol From Sawdust in India 






Favorable results are being obtained in India on the experimen- 
tal production of alcohol from sawdust of the gangwa tree, a fast- 
growing species according to the Department of Commerce. 

The glucose obtained is fermented to alcohol, and it has been 
roughly calculated that waste sawdust from Calcutta mills alone B 
would yield 375,000 gallons of power alcohol yearly, on the basis INA 
of experiments using sulfuric acid. The use of fuming hydro- {mr 
chloric acid would give 40 per cent. greater yields, which would (/ Tr Vv a 
then amount to one-sixth the production in India from all sources. INN 

In the experimental work which is being conducted at the L? 


Only 3,000,000 gallons are being produced locally at present. G G 

University of Calcutta yields of 30 to 33 per cent. reducing sugar LV. aN 
(glucose) have been obtained from sawmill waste by treatment E 
with sulfuric acid; 70 per cent. of this sugar m aterial was fer- 
mentable, giving 33 to 39 gallons of 90 per cent. alcohol per ton Yes --- they’re both 
of air-dried sawdust. The use of fuming hydrochloric acid in the 


initial hydrolysis gave higher yields of reducing sugar and 48 to ID Q) y A N 


57 gallons of alcohol per ton of sawdust. Special acid-resisting 


vessels, such as are being manufactured now from synthetic Leading manufacturers prefer 
plastics, would be required if hydrochloric acid is used. the guanidines. For low 
Calculations of costs indicate that it will probably pay to 






temperature work use 
develop the method for the production of motor fuel for India 9 
even if the sulfate acid method, with its accompanying low 


yields, is uesd. 





DOVAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York 


National Carbon Co. division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., is placing on the market a line of new sunshine ultra 
violet ray lamps and carbons, which will be sold under the 
Eveready trademark. A new type of cored carbon has been 





developed, impregnated with rare earths and minerals with a Stock is always carried by 

: . . c . “ : os, J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Odell, Boston, Mass.; 
resulting light, when burned electrically in pairs, that is desig American Oil'& Supply Co. Dean te 1: tc kh, Wakade. feotuin oad 
nated by a federal bureau in Washington as “the closest approx- Montreal; Martin, Hoyt, & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckle- 
Saithtens te aubtedl wenadee” ton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel Street, Liverpool, England. 











KR. . Greeff & Co., Ine. 


64 Water Street, New York 
Manufacturers’ A gents = Importers and Exporters 











FORMIC ACID CARBON BLACK 










90% 
Mfed. a Mfgd. by 
j|  Fabriek van Chemische Producten, Schiedam, Holland Texas Carbon Industries Inc., Breckenridge, Texas 
























SODIUM SULPHIDE LAMP BLACK 


Mfegd. by Mfed. by 
Titanium Pigment Co., St. Louis, Mo. M. H. Lummerzheim & Cie Gand, Belgium 















ACETONE ACETONE OIL 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 
Mfgd. by 


Norwich Chemical Co., E. Smethport, Pa. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE , : SODIUM ACETATE 


BARIUM CHLORIDE TRIPHEN YLPHOSPHATE 
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Buoghiter Colors 


in printing silks and cottons are possible 
through the use of ACETINE. Send for sample. 


JON ater 
LEWIS ACETINE 


Manufacturer and Importer 


DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


New York Boston 
11 Cliff Street 40 Central Street 





_ Heingartner, Frankfort on the Main, Germany. 














NAARDEN 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


PHENOLPHTALEIN 


Powder Impalpable 


NAARDEN (Holland) 


Biz Bussum 
Cable Address: Chemische Bussum 











Australia Imports Ash From Britain 


The importation of soda ash, one of the principal items in 
Australia’s chemical trade, is almost entirely in the hands of two 
British concerns—The Imperial Chemical Industries (Ltd.), 
and the British Alkali Co., reports Trade Commissioner Elmer 
G. Pauly, Melbourne. There is at present little prospect that 
this product will be manufactured locally. The following table 
shows the imports of soda ash into Australia for the past three 
years: 

Country of Origin 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
Cuts. Cuts. Cuts. 

United Kingdom 461,587 417,471 494,561 

British East Africa 3,985 

Union of South Africa 7,089 

United States’... 6s cacccccaes é 407 

Other countries 11 





428,963 513,156 





The Italian dye industry has not joined the international 
dyestuffs cartel, according to the Department of Commerce. 

The Department was advised July 2 that the Italian dyes and 
explosives industries had become members of the international 
dyestuffs cartel and that dyestuffs imports into Italy had been 
allocated on the basis of 1927 figures, giving Germany 70 per cent., 
France 20 per cent., and Switzerland 10 per cent. The statement 
originated from Germany. 

A communication has now been received from the Aziende 
Chimiche Nazionali Associate (A. C. N. A.), Milan, the important 
dye combination in Italy, stating categorically that the Italian 
industry has not joined the cartel. 


Plans for the construction of a nitrogen plant in the Nether- 
lands are reported to be progressing, according to Consul R. W. 
A Frankfort 
company, Messer G.m.b.H., has received orders from the Belgian 
Ammoniaque Synthetique et Derive for nitrogen and hydrogen 
plants destined for the State mines in Limburg, Netherlands. 


| The plant will be erected onthe Maurits minenear Heerlen. It is 
| planned to utilize some 20,000 cubic meters of coke oven gas 
| daily. The plant will work according to a process of the Messer 
| company which is owned by Adolf Messer, a chemical engineer. 


It will be completed in 1930 and it is planned to gradually 
increase the output to double the initial capacity. 


United States imports of white arsenic reached a peak in 1927 
when 12,517 short tons were received from foreign countries, 
an increase of almost 5,000 tons over 1926 and 2,500 tons higher 
than the record attained in 1923. Receipts during the first seven 
months of 1928 have been reported at 7,223 tons, which is 15 per 
cent. lower than the amount entered during the corresponding 
period of 1927. 








For Platers, Farmers, Pyrotechnic 
and Paint Manufacturers 


COPPER CARBONATE 


Pure, Precipitated 


Our prices will interest users of this product. 
Let us know your requirements. 


namics Ch for Seventy Years 


| ‘Charles Cooper & Co. 
aE 


192 Worth Street 

New York, N. Y. 
HE sign MICAL well Established Works: 
made chemicals 1857 Newark, N. J. 
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THREE ELEPHANT 
BORAX 


99.5 % Pure 
Let us protect you 
on both quality and 


























price. Analysis sup- 
plied with every ship- 
ment. We will be glad to 
quote you. We also make 
Boric Acid, guaranteed 99.5% 
pure. 
Write us to-day} 


American Potash & Chem. Corp. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 











\ E IE IE ] 


B. M. Special 


CRESYLIC ACID 
98-99% Pale 


Almost water-white in color. Darkens very 
slowly with age. 

Free from gassiness. Its odor is mild and sweet. 
It will not contaminate other ingredients with 
which it is used. 

It is uniform throughout and perfectly trans- 
parent. 

Its germicidal strength is much greater than 
ordinary cresylic acid. 

a It perfectly meets the requirements of the in- 
nm secticide maker. 

Makes an excellent preservative for use in com- 
pounds that tend to sour or turn rancid. 

Can be supplied from year to year with unvary- 
ing quality. 

Prompt shipment of any quantity is assured. 








|] 


if 


Samples and prices upon request. 


| Baird &McGuire, Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Holbrook, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


IEC 
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BENZOIC ACID 
BENZALDEHYDE 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 


BENZOATE OF SODA 
VANILLIN ! 
COUMARIN | | 


| Shipments supplied 
| promptly from near- 
| by warehouse stocks. 
| Quotations furnished 
| cheerfully on request. | 








| 
Commonwealth Division i 
| 


I ic MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yizc 








250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 








WORKS: NIAGARAFALLS.N.Y. SALTVILLE,VA. NEWAI(K,N.Y 





6/ BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PLAN T 
Wales. “Temnessee 


Write us for 
QUOTATIONS 
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COMPLETELY DENATURED 
ALCOHOL No. 5 


At our Providence Warehouse 


705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


Telephone Gaspee 0977 
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J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 
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Cooper’s Combined 


LACQUER 


A paint, A varnish, A lacquer 
Brush, Spray or Dip 


The three products in one 


7—Primary Colors—7 
From which all shades may be made. 


OFER' Charles Cooper & Co. 
C eT 192 Worth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


coe Works: 
Newark, N. J. 


‘HE ay of “pn 
made chemicals 




















Calcium Nitrate 


Nitrate of 
Potash 


Nitrophoska 


Leunasalpeter 


Sulfate of 
Ammonia 





Calurea 





A Form For wou Every Need 
AMMONIA-NITRATE-ORGANIC 


Wire for quotations 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


‘*It’s Nitrogen From The Air” 





Germany Wins Polish Nitrogen Suit 


The permanent International Court of Justice at the Hague 
has made public its decision in the German-Polish dispute con- 
cerning the Chorzow nitrogen fixation factory. In its complaint 
dated February 8, 1927, the German Government held that the 
Polish Government should compensate the two German private 
firms (the Bavarian Nitrogen Works and the Upper Silesian 
Nitrogen Works) which were the former owners of the Chorzow 
works and that the Hague Court should assess the amount of 
compensation due. By a majority verdict of nine to three the 
Hague Court holds that the German Government is justified in 
its demands for compensation. It will later make known its 
decision as to the exact sum. 





During the first seven months of 1928, Germany exported 
15,354 metric tons of naphthalene, more than double the amount 
exported in the corresponding period of 1927 (6,683 tons) but 
only 70 per cent. greater than the 1926 figure (9,052 tons). The 
value of the seven months’ exports in 1928 was 2,376,000 reichs- 
marks ($564,000) . Belgium purchased 11,115 tons, the United 
States 1,590 tons, and China 311 tons. The United States’ 
purchases from Germany in the first seven months of 1927 were 
1,045 metric tons. (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds). 

Production of crude naphthalene in the United States has 
increased markedly since 1921 as shown in the following table: 
Year Pounds Year Pounds 
1921 16,949,000 1925 34,135,000 
1922 19,323,000 1926 45,166,000 
1923 41,453,000 1927 45,298,000 
1924 34,683,000 


The Syndicate of German Soda Factories G.m.b.H. of Bern- 
burg has increased soda prices three per cent., reports Consul 
General Frankfort on the Main, Germany. Further increases 
are expected in the entire range of related inorganic products. 
The reason is said to be the increase in production costs as a 
result of higher coal prices. A certain over-production exists 
in this branch of the German chemical industry and, owing 
to the predominant position of the Solvay concern, it is not 
possible at present for the German soda manufacturers to export 
their products. 


An agreement has been reached between the Kali-Industrie 
A. G. of Cassel and the Swedish Nitrogen A. B. which is being 
liquidated, whereby the former purchases a patent from the 
Swedish firm and promises to pay under certain conditions 30,000 
crowns annually for 10 years. 


Rhode Island section, American Association Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, holds regular monthly meeting, October 26, at the 
Providence Engineering Society, Providence, R. I. Dr. Eugene 
Schwarz, General Dyestuff Corp., spoke on ““New Developments 
in Vat Colors.” 








Chemical Works: 
Camden, New Jersey 


orpo=zZmmo | zs 








Magnesium Ammonium Phosphate 
WILCKES-MARTIN-WILCKES CO. 


Sales Representatives: St. Louis, Detroit, Camden, N. J., Boston, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans 


Main Office: 
135 William Street, N. Y. C. 
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Alfred W. Jenkins Willtam A. Stopford 


Schuyler L. Parsons 


Parsons & Petit 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


63 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agents 
The Freeport Sulphur Co. 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Sulphur Export Corp. 


IN MEXICO 


The Salzbergwerk 
Pay ateeye atta 


IN UNITED STATES 
FOR CARBONATE OF POTASH 


Emil Fog & Figli 


OF MESSINA, ITALY 
FOR ESSENTIAL OILS 


ae” 


Distributors for 


The Diamond Alkali Co. 


Powder Manufacturers’ Supplies 


and Fertilizer Materials of All Kinds 















/ Water \ : 
White 


Purity / | 










































Oxalic Acid 
Trisodium Phos. see th 
Tricalcium Phos. Monocalcium Phos. 
Phosphoric Acid Dicalcium Phos. 
; monium Phos. fey Misra tte aig i 
4 Sodium Ammonium Phos. | Ne Es saiectibrichanes 

















VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Chicago 


Lovuls New YORK 


NASHVILLE 
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Bor 525252 1eS25 


BORAX 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 991% to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
Ammonium Borate 


and 
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Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


100 William St., New York 
Los Angeles 
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Cream of Tartar 
99*,—100% Pure 
U. S. P. 


Tartaric Acid 
U. S. P. 


POWDERED 
GRANULATED 


CRYSTALS 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States 
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If you don’t 


find it INVALUABLE 


---Return it! 


Full-done 
in cloth 
492 


pages 


Use 


this book in your purchasing 


No strings to this at all. 


for a week---and you be the 
judge as to whether you want 
it or not. If you don’t---we will 
refund your money on receipt 
of the book---Use the coupon. 








HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
25 Spruce Street, New York, U.S. A. 

Here is one dollar for which send me postage 
prepaid a copy of the 1928 GUIDE-BOOK, with 
the understanding that I may return the book, if 


not perfectly satisfactory, in a week and my money 
will be refunded. 
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Canadian Exports of Nickel 


Canadian exports of nickel in September amounted to 5,966,900 
pounds, valued at $1,375,608, against exports with a valuation 
of $1,649,865 in September, 1927, first decrease this year. Total 
value last month included nickel in ore $257,041; nickel oxide 
$136,172 and nickel fine $982,395. 

Decrease was due to reduction in exports of nickel in ore, 
largely exported by Mond Nickel Co. In nickel oxide and nickel 
fine there was a considerable increase. These products are largely 
from International Nickel Co. 

During first nine months this year total exports of all grades of 
nickel were 71,279,100 pounds, increase of 19,739,400 pounds 
over 1927 period. Export valuation was $15,829,255, gain of 
$4,734,469. 





Operations are again in progress at the carbide works at 
Electrona, Tasmania. The company is employing 150 men and 
paying out $125,000 annually in wages, with a liability to the 
Government of $50,000 a year for electric power. The company 
is again approaching the tariff board on the question of better 
protection against the imported product, in an endeavor to 
ensure a market for all the carbide produced locally. It is pro- 
posed shortly to branch out in other directions, including the 
manufacture of lime and sulfur spray. 


France has noticeable increased its consumption of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, reaching the high figure of 126,000 metric tons (ex- 
pressed in pure nitrogen content) in 1927, as compared with 
109,070 metric tons in 1926, and 73,000 metric tons in 1913. It 
is estimated that the year 1928 will show a further advance of 
approximately 25 per cent. French production also registered 
a marked increase, from 41,700 metric tons pure nitrogen content 
in 1926 to 53,000 metric tons in 1927 (17,000 metric tons in 1913). 


Ce LL yA ICCC A A OM nm 


COPPER 
CARBONATE 


Heavy or Light with color to 
match sample. 


In 5 lbs. packages or carloads. 
Samples on request. 


This product is 
our own 
manufacture 


Cable Address 
Fluorine 


Telephone 
Greenpoint 3090 


JOHN C.WIARDA& Co. 


SAE OO FF 8 FF? AW" & 


262 FREEMAN St. Brooxtyn, NY. 








HOWARD B. BISHOP, President 
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German Nitrophoska Output Up 


The German dye trust has increased production this year of 
nitrophoska, the chemically ‘mixed’ nitrogen-phosphoric acid- 
potash fertilizer, to a probable total of 27,000 tons finished 
product monthly, according to the Department of Commerce. 

When the head of the Nitrogen Syndicate announced the 
appearance of Nitrophoska in December, 1926, he indicated an 
initial monthly production of 10,000 tons; this has been increased 
since by 170 per cent., it was explained. 

The report follows in full text: 

Nitrophoska at Piesteritz is produced by the electro-thermal 
treatment of phosphate rock over diammonium phosphate. 
Oppau is using the sulfuric acid method, employing American 
equipment. Piesteritz has gone over to the standard method of 
producing phosphorus electro-thermally, collecting the phos- 
phorus and burning it to phosphorus pentoxide which it hydrates 
to phosphoric acid. It is the general impression that Piesteritz 
operated the Lilienroth furnace last year. 

The Oppau method involves employment of the standard 
sulfuric acid method combined with an American apparatus, 
consisting of a counter-current decantation system whereby the 
precipitated calcium sulfate is separated more easily than by 
filtration, The calcium sulfate is then used as a substitute for 
sulfuric acid in producing ammonium sulfate in the same 
manner that natural gypsum is used for this purpose at the 
Leunawerke. 





Caustic soda is produced in Italy by both the electrolytic and 
the ammonia soda processes. The ammonia soda plants make the 
solid product, while the electrolytic plants market caustic soda 
in solution at 35° Be, although a part of their output is marketed 
as fused caustic. It is estimated that 5,200 tons of fused caustic 
soda were obtained in 1926 from the liquid product. Pre-war 
production of caustic soda was estimated at 3,290 tons solid 
and 7,660 tons in solution. After the war the capacity of existing 
plants making electrolytic caustic soda was enlarged and new 
plants were erected so that the output of caustic soda in solution 
rose from 21,690 tons in 1919 to 52,780 tons in 1926. Up to 1924 
there was only one concern manufacturing solid caustic soda by 
the ammonia soda process, but in that year the plants of the Soc. 
Adria at Monfalcone, which had been rebuilt after the war, 
began operations, and production of solid caustic soda jumped 
from 7,350 tons in 1923 to 23,470 tons in 1924 and in 1926 to 
50,270 tons. The capacity of existing plants in 1926 would permit 
of an annual production of 80,000 tons solid caustic soda and 
85,000 tons in solution. 


The Mount Lyell Chemical Works, which in addition to turn- 
ing out nearly 100,000 tons of superphosphate and other fertilizers 
yearly, possesses the only electrolytic caustic soda plant in the 
Australian Commonwealth, has found a use for the surplus 
chlorine that is generated in the process of electrolysing the salt 
solution. It is proposed to manufacture calcium chlorate, which 
has been found to exert a marked destructive effect on weeds. 
Experiments carried out under the direction of the Victorian 
Railways Commissioners, states the ‘Fertilizers and Feeding 
Stuffs Journal,’”’ showed a 100 per cent. kill on weed-infested areas. 
In addition to being relatively cheaper than sodium arsenite, 
this material is non-poisonous, non-corrosive and non-irritant to 


the hands of the operators. It is to be marketed under the name 
of ‘‘Weedex.” 


August exports of acetone from the United States during the 
first eight months of 1928 amounted to 306,238 pounds, valued 
at $25,090, according to preliminary figures by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Most of this went to the United Kingdom, which took quanti- 
ties worth $15,568; Canada stood second with purchases of 
$5,017. This brings the total purchases for the first eight months 
of this year up to $282,503. 
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all 


grades of 
naphthalene 


both CRUDE and REFINED 


Hot Pressed Crude 
Refined Crystals 
Naphthalene Balls 
Naphthalene Flakes 


Immediate delivery from stock on any of 
the above products 


F. J. LEWIS MFG. Co. 


200 Madison Ave. 2500 So. Robey St. 
New Y ork Chicago 





A Subsidiary of 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

















TRIANGLE BRAND 
Nichols Copper Co. 


“~~_? 


25 Broad St. e/ K 





New York 


58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
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Cresylic Acid 


All Grades 


Creosote Oils 


Specially prepared for 
disinfectant manufacturers 


Cresol, U.S. P. Phenol, U. S. P. 
Coal-Tar Products 


WM. E. JORDAN & BROTHER 
Mechanics Bank Bldg. 2590 Atlantic Ave. 


Glenmore 7318-7319 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 










































































DIRECT IMPORTERS of 
POTASSIUM 


METABISULPHITE 


CRYSTALS AND TABLETS 
SODIUM 


BISULPHITE, WHITE POWDER 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


5 Desbrosses Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 









































































































FOR VARNIJVHES 


TTT 


YOU MUST HAVE Uniformity---Hard- 
ness---Stability---Color---Gloss---Flow 
You surely get these properties with 
ROSIN ESTER GUM 
CONGO ESTER GUM 
MANILA ESTER GUM 
Made UP toastandard quality, not DOWN toapriceby 
ROBERT RAUH, Inc. 
480-90 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


RAY 


Guy 


RESINS 






























































Sal Ammoniac Zinc Chloride 
Zinc Ammonia Chloride 


Cresoyle: hydrocarbon compound satur- 
ating wood without any application of heat and 
pressure, by merely dipping it into an open tank. 
Usual equipment for hot vacuum pressure 
creosote process can easily be adapted for cresoyle 
process. Economy 50%. 


Samples and C.I.F. prices on request 


P. STACQUEZ 


12 rue Jenneval Antwerp, Belgium 
Manufacturer’s Agent 



















































































German Glycerin Prices Off 60% 


Prices of glycerin in Germany have fallen 60 per cent. in the last 
two years, but even with record low prices, exports have fallen 
off considerably, according to Trade Commissioner William T. 
Daugherty, Berlin. Only 2,000 tons were exported during the 
first six months of 1928 as compared with 2,500 tons a year ago. 
The United States purchased only 41 tons, whereas during the 
first half of 1927 purchases amounted to 615 tons. The limita- 
tions put upon explosives production by the peace treaty have 
operated to narrow the glycerine market, in addition to the 
adverse effects suffered from competition with American glycol. 

The two German firms producing glycol are the I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. and the Th. Goldsmith Co. of Essen. The latter 
company produced some glycol during the war. The I. G. was 
not inclined to break the glycerin market at first, partly because 
of its connection with Koeln-Rottweil, a Nobel group interested 
particularly in dynamite glycerin, and partly because it would 
have been against its local policy. There are reports of an ap- 
proachment between the I. G. and the Th. Goldsmith Co. 

Glycol was first used only as a solvent, but it is now being 
introduced into dynamite and is finding other uses. 


EF 





The agreement concluded between German and Austrian chem- 
ical producers provides for a division of European markets as 
follows: Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Turkey to Austria, with the Czechoslovak, Polish and Western 
European markets to Germany, the Consul at Frankfort-on- 
Main, R. W. Heingartner, says in a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The agreement concerns alum, ammonia, sodium thiosulfate, 
chrome alum, sulfur choride, Glauber salts, sulufrous acid 
salts, sodium sulfide and a number of other products. Fertilizers 
are expressly excepted. 

The principal markets thus affected are the Jugoslav and 
Rumanian, in which previously the Germans and Austrians 
were competitors. The German negotiator is the I. G. Farben- 
industrie of Frankfort, which places at the Austrians’ disposition 
its selling organization in the countries in question. 


Large scale manufacture in France of fertilizers from grape 
residues is being investigated, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Fertilizers can be produced from the residues existing after 
alcohol, tartaric acid and seed-oil are obtained from the fruit. 
The residues are of three types: Fine vegetable mould emanating 
from the separation of the pips; pulp constituted in the same 
manner as the vegetable mould, but not so fine; and pips from 
which the oil has been extracted. 

It is proposed that the fertilizer material should be utilized_by 
the grape growers as base goods to which superphosphate and 
potash could be added for a high grade mixture. 


* During the first eight months of 1928, the United States 
exported 1,000,386 pounds of nitrocellulose and acetocellulose 
solutions, such as collodion, etc. (excluding pyroxylin plastics 
and paper stocks), valued at $247,193. England was the best 
customer, taking materials valued at $82,280, Canada second 
with purchases worth $77,126, and Germany third, with $24,292. 
Other countries purchasing appreciable quantities were Chile, 
Australia, Mexico, and Spain. 


According to reports it is understood that a company with a 
capital of £25,000 has been formed in Auckland to develop the 
mercury ore deposits near Nghwha Springs, between Ohaewai 
and Kaikaha. 

The I. C. I. are strongly interested in the new concern, which is 
expected to employ between forty and fifty workers. 


American-La France & Foamite Corp. offers a system of car- 
bon dioxide protection against fire, known as the “‘Alfite System’’. 
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Spanish Royal Order on Colors 


Among the provisions of a royal order recently issued in Spain 
relative to coloring products which shall be considered as of 
national manufacture are the following: 

1. “There shall be considered as products of national manu- 
facture all of those included in the list accompanying this Royal 
Order, said list to be subject to changes as circumstances may 
require. 

2. “Authorization is granted for the importation of samples, 
containing coloring products each weighing up to 250 grams, 
provided the necessary permission for importation has been 
requested and granted and the corresponding duties paid, said 
importation not requiring the presentation of samples to the 
Junta. 

3. ‘In order to avoid any abuse in importation rights, it is 
required that as soon as the manufacture of a new coloring 
product is reported by the Junta to the Central Commission, 
said product shal! be added to the list and the inclusion men- 
tioned in the Gaceta, the permission granted for the importation 
of said products expiring on the date of inclusion in the list of 
national manufactures, exception being made for those shipments 
which can prove their departure from point of origin to have been 
previous to the publication of the aforementioned inclusion in the 
Gaceta.” 

The Gaceta of September 7 contains the list of coloring products 
considered as of natural manufacture on pages 1349 to 1356, 
reports Commercial Attache ‘Charles A. Livengood, Madrid. 





The German potash industry produced in 1927 approximately 
11,070,000 metric tons of crude potash salts with a pure potash 
content of 1,519,000 tons, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 

This production was almost 18 per cent. more for crude salts 
and 20% per cent. more for pure potash than in 1926. Produc- 
tion during 1927 was supplied by an average of 60 out of 226 
German shafts, against 66 in 1926. 

Sales by the potash syndicate in 1927 amounted to 4,277,000 
tons effective weight of salts (reduced from the crude) with 
1,239,000 tons K20 content. 

Germany agriculture took almost 63 per cent. of the 1927 
production and export sales accounted for the remainder. The 
leading foreign customers in the*order of their purchase were: 
United States, the Netherlands, Great Britain, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Sweden. 


A survey of the domestic dye and synthetic organic chemical 
industry is being prepared by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

The survey will represent the results of a special investigation 
made by the Commission with respect to the production in the 
United States of coal-tar dyes and synthetic organic chemicals, 
both of coal-tar and of noncoal-tar origin, it was pointed out. 

The survey will include a detailed tabulation of coal-tar dyes 
imported into the United States and also official statistics of 
imports and exports of coal-tar dyes by the large consuming and 
producing nations of the world. 


Imports of synthetic dyes in September reached the lowest 
point touched since January, 1927, totaling 257,295 pounds 
valued at $240,132, against 389,957 pounds valued at $317,879 
in August, and 396,432 pounds valued at $325,338 in September 
of last year, according to figures compiled to-day jointly by the 
Department of Commerce and the Tariff Commission. 

For the nine months ended with September, however, imports 
showed an increase of over 700,000 pounds, totaling 3,771,329 
pounds valued at $3,038,270, against 3,045,036 pounds valued at 
$2,523,163 for the same period last year. 


Horace W. Davis, president, Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, 
N. Y., is on a visit to the I. G. headquarters in Germany. 
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Coop er’s C. P. Acids 


rr bottles and carboys 





Hydrochloric 
Nitric 
Sulphuric 


E Charles Cooper & Co. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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1857 Newark, N. J. | 
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Sodium Sulphide 
Strips 


be de ad 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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Established 1836 
SALTPETER (Potash Nitrate, U. S. P.) 
NITRATE OF SODA (Dowdle Refined) 
BORIC ACID (J. S. P. and Technical) 
BORAX (UU. S. P. and Technical) 
SULPHUR (4 Grades) 


POTASH CHLORIDE 
(Dbl. Refined) 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORP. 
14 Cedar Street, New York 


! 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL 


All Grades 


Saponified and Distilled 
CANDLES 


A. GROSS & CQ. 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


Sales Office 
90 WEST STREET NEW YORK 


Factories at Newark, N. J. and Baltimore, Md. 
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California 





THE BRAUN 
CORPORATION 
Los Angeles Calif. 


Chemicals 
for all Industries 


QUICKSILVER 
CYANIDE 
BORAX 
ACIDS & ALKALIES 








Illinois 





CLARENCE 
MORGAN & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMFCALS 


355 W. Ontario Street, 
CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 8870 








DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Benner Chemical Company 
203 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Soda Ash,Caustic Soda, Neutral Soda, 
Washing Soda, Cleaner and Cleanser, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, Tri Sodium, 

Phosphate, Oxalic Acid 
Address Ail Communications to Main Office 














STANDARD CHEMICALS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


MERCHANTS 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
1300-16 S. Canal St., Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


Sales Agents For 


MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 
*“W YANDOTTE"™ PRODUCTS 








CHICAGO 

General business conditions in the Chi- 
cago territory continued to show marked 
signs of improving during the month of 
October and this condition is largely true 
of the chemical industry as well. Hurd 
in hand with the improvement in chemi- 
cal conditions has been a resultant ad- 
vancing in many prices. As in other sec- 
tions of the country, stearic acid, red oil 
and alcohol are the most active items on 
the list and are characterized by strong 
markets. While these three are outstand- 
ing from the point of view of activity the 
whole chemical list is in a good position. 
Collections are good. 


BOSTON 

The general conditions in New England 
seem to show marked improvement. This 
is particularly true of the textile industry. 
Most of the woolen mills are operating at 
full capacity, and many are running both 
day and night. Market prices are gen- 
erally firm. Stearic acid and wood al- 
cohol have both advanced very sharply, 
due to a short supply. Collections seem 
to be slowing up, and business houses gen- 
erally are complaining about the diffi- 
culty in collecting their bills promptly. 


ST. LOUIS 

Business generally was very good dur- 
ing the early part of October, but fell off 
somewhat during the last two weeks. 
According to information from the buyers, 
this falling off was due to the proximity 
of election and it was not expected that 
business would pick up until after Novem- 
ber 6th. The linseed oil market has been 
slipping off, but indications are that the 
price has reached rock bottom and is 
due for a rise. Naval stores have also 
been weak, turpentine having declined 
very decidedly. Relatively few contracts 
have been made this past month, most 
buyers choosing to hold off until Novem- 
ber or December. Stearic acid continues 
to be very strong having advanced 1c per 
pound during the month. Castor oil con- 
tinues firm, having advanced %c per 
pound. Collections continue fair. 


CLEVELAND 

There has been no change from last 
month in business conditions in the Cleve- 
land and Northern Ohio territory. Gen- 
eral business is exceptionally good. The 
iron and steel companies are running at 
practically full capacity, which is also 
true of the auto accessory concerns. The 
paint, varnish and chemical industries 
here are very active with a very heavy 
demand for their products and this is 
particularly true of the lacquer manufac- 
turers. There is at present a scarcity of 


Chemical Markets 


Massachusetts 





Rogers & McClellan 


New England Agents 


Seaboard Chemical Co. 
Denatured Alcohol Wood Alcohol 
Methyl Acetone 


Franco-American Chemical Wks. 
Amyl Acetate Pyroxylin Solutions 


Atlantic Carbonic Co. 
Glauber Salts Bisulphite Soda 


Penn Chemical Works 
Lye 


Battelle & Renwick 
Sulphur Saltpetre 








DOE & INGALLS, INC. 


196 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 


Hancock 8540 
DRUGS GUMS 
WAX 











CEMENTS 


Waterproofing 
HOWE & FRENCH 


Established 1834 


99 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 








Michigan 








ACIDS 
CHEMICALS 
DYESTUFFS 

for all industrial purposes 


Eaton-Clark Company 


Est. 1838 
1490 Franklin St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch: Windsor, Ont. 








Missouri 








THOMPSON-HAY WARD 
CHEMICAL CO. 

Kansas City St. Louis 
Des Moines, Iowa Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans 
CHEMICALS, OILS 
& DRUGS 


Manufacturers Sales Representatives to 
the Jobbing and Manufacturing Trade 


Warehouse Stocks in 


The Middle West and Southwest 
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AMMONIAALUM U.S.P. 


For Fussy Filtration Problems 


For “Alum” Tanners 


——— For Pharmaceutical Uses re Terer 











For Mordantin 
ACIDS or Mordanting HEAVY 
Fo eta All Grindings: CHEMICALS 
amper ; e 
Oil of Vitriol 66° LUMP, GROUND, POWDERED, | 8atium Chloride 
eum Sodium Nitrite 
Battery Acid WALNUT, PEA and FINE Potash Alum 
— CRYSTALLINE. U. S. P. 
a Salt Cake 
itric e e 
Mined Strontium Nitrate 
Lactic Technical Samples and Prices on request} | Anhydrous Sodium 
Lactic Edible Sulphate 




















E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 256 Vanderpool St., Newark, N. J. 














Sulphuric Acid 


60° and 66° Commercial 
66° Textile Clear Electrolyte 





Prompt Shipment—Any Quantities 
In Tank Cars, Drums or Carboys 


Copper Sulphate 


Granular, Large, Medium and 
Small Crystals 


a ee 





SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


General Sales Offices 
ATLANTA a 621-625 Grant Building x GEORGIA 
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Missouri---(cont.) 





G. S. ROBINS & CO. 


**Chemicals With Service” 
310-316 S. Commercial Street, 


ST. LOUIS 
Br. Off:—1408 Sanger Avenue 
DALLAS, TEX. 


CHEMISTS 


Distributing Chemicals to the Industrial 
and Jobbing Trades 





Liquid Chlorine-~Caustic Soda~Soda Ash 
Bleaching Powder~Anhydrous Ammonia 
Modified Virginia Soda-Bicarbonate of Soda 











New Jersey 





MINERAL ACIDS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
ALCOHOLS - SOLVENTS 


AMERICAN 
OIL & SUPPLY CO., 


238 Wilson Ave., Newark, N. J. 
289 N. Willow St., Trenton, N. J. 








New York 





Western New York 
Headquarters for 


CHEMICALS and 
RAW MATERIALS 
ROLLS CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo 








DANITRA BRAND 
Double Refined 


SALTPETRE and 
NITRATE OF SODA 


U. S. P. 
Manufactured by 
DAVIES NITRATE CoO., INC. 
57-59 Commerce St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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toluol and the buyers are searching the 
market for supplies. The tank car price 
of toluol advanced from 35c to 40c per 
gallon, f.o.b. shipping point. Benzol is also 
scarce. 


Denatured alcohol remains very firm. 
Glycerine has advanced Mc per lb. to 
15%c in drum lots. With cold weather 
coming on there will probably be further 
advances in glycerine and alcohol. 


NEWARK 


In the chemical and color trades stocks 
are normal ; orders for goods are only fair 
and the increased business that was an- 
ticipated a month ago has not developed. 
Collections are fair but some feel they 
could be somewhat improved. There has 
been a drop of about 5% in the sales of 
leather for October as compared with 
September. November sales are expected 
to be about the same as October, but it 
is anticipated they will be better than 
they were for the corresponding period 
a year ago. Collections in this line are 
not entirely satisfactory, and the usual 
end of the year slowing up of business is 
to be anticipated. An extreme scarcity 
of toluol, benzol, etc. has brought a ter- 
rific strain upon producers and distribu- 
tors of solvents, causing sharp advances 
in prices, in addition to which new mar- 
kets seem to be developing for these prod- 
ucts and the tendency is for strong de- 
mand and high prices for the immediate 
future. There seems to be a slight im- 
provement over a month ago in the textile 
field. Efforts on the part of some to create 
interest in some of the heavier textiles 
seems to be producing some good results, 
although the situation is none too en- 
couraging. The unemployment situation 
is not serious. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Announcement from the alkali produc- 
ers that their schedule on_ bleaching 
powder, soda ash, caustic soda will be the 
same during 1929. seems to have strength- 
ened the market on these items and also 
give the consumers of them more con- 
fidence to go in for contracting and for 
themselves to go out and get business. 


Other items such as copper sulfate, 
naphthalene, prussiate of soda, chlorate of 
soda, trisodium phosphate, lead acetate, 
and all items along this line were steady 
and in fairly good demand. Naphthalene 
particularly at this time is active on 
account of one of the large producers 
naming the 1929 price which is the same 
as 1928 and are now actively soliciting 
contracts for next years delivery. The 
industriés as a rule are all fairly busy. 
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Ohio 





COLORS 
LACQUER SOLVENTS 
TOLUOL BENZOL 

ALCOHOL GLYCERINE 


Henry L. Grund Co. 
Bulkley Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








OILS 
HYDROXY TEXTILE 


SULPHONATED CASTOR 
50 and 75% 


All Sulphonated Oils and 
Finishing Compounds 


AMMONIA ACETIC ACID 
FORMALDEHYDE 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 
1409 No. Hope St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Naphthalene Epsom Salts 


We carry warehouse stocks of domestic 
and imported industrial chemicals 


LABORATORY SERVICE 
Inquiries and,Orders Solicited 


Alex C. Fergusson Co. 
23 S. Orianna St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1855 


Chemicals, Glycerin, Blanc Fixe 








Rhode Island 








GEORGE 


MANN 
& CO., INC. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


SODA ASH 

CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM SULFIDE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
AMMONIA 

STEARIC ACID 
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The 





Chemical Market-Place 




















Business Opportunities 





PARTNER with at least $5,000 to produce synthe- 
tics. Have plant for production and company to 
take output. Box 812 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





A Chemical Manufacturing Company, with operat- 
ing plant and ample capital, wishing to diversify 
and expand, will give consideration to the purchase 
of patented processes for improving existin, 
methods or for making new chemicals for whic 
a market exists or can be created, even though 
not now manufactured by us. Box 786 CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. A chemical com- 
pany who has developed process for manufacturing 
very profitable important organic base essential 
in production of vat dyes, patent pending, desires 
to Secune process to responsible manufacturer who 
can undertake production on a commercial scale. 
Box 810, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





WANTED—Raw material specialty used by 
Paint manufacturers. To augment present line we 
will buy controlling interest or outright, a good 
specialty (raw material) used by paint manufac- 
turers. Write fully concerning product, market 
possibilities, manufacturing cost, profit margin and 
all details which will facilitate preliminary negotia- 
tions. Box 818 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 








For Sale or Rent 





FOR SALE—Small factory equipped for manu- 
facturing Aromatic Chemicals. Conveniently lo- 
cated in Long Island City. Cheap rent. Reason- 
able price. Box 804 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





Warehouse Space For Rent 


Downtown New York Drug & Chemical firm will 
rent 1-2 floors in their warehouse with service— 
electric elevator. Out of town manufacturers 
desirous of carrying stocks in lower New York 
should be interested. Box 801, Chemical Markets 





FOR SALE—Galvanized iron building approx- 
imately 160’ x 60’ located on railroad siding and 
frame office building 20’ x 20’. Buildings on 
roperty leased from Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Gaston, Newark, N. J. Suitable for warehousing 
or manufacturing purposes. 


Telephone Longacre 
2891 (New York). 








Help Wanted 





SALES CORRESPONDENT. A prominent chem- 
ical manufacturer requires the services of a man 
experienced in handling a large volume of important 
correspondence pertaining to sales and customer 
relationship. Location sixty miles from New York 
and Philadelphia. In answering state age, experi- 
ence, and salary expected. Box 795 CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





THE GREENDALE COMPANY, Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, distillers of the finest grain alcohol in this 
country, has openings in all large cities for sales 
representatives to call on druggists, doctors, 
hospitals and institutions. Earning capacity 
limited only by applicants energy. Permanent 
connection with unusual possibilities. Apply by 
letter stating all details as to experience. 





SALESMEN: College graduates preferably in 
chemistry with general knowledge of raw materials 
used in the process industries to call on executives 
in these fields with a thoroughly established pro- 
position. Write fully age, education and experience. 
All replies treated in confidence. Address Box, 
807 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 
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WANTS & OFFERS 


Rates—All classifications, $1.00 
an insertion for 20 words or less, 
additional words 5c each per 
issue: 10c for forwarding mail if 
box number address is used. 


[Payment must accompany 
order—we cannot bill want ads.] 
Address: Wants & Offers, 
Chemical Markets, 
25 Spruce St., New York 




















Surplus Stocks 





We purchase any quantity of surplus and dis- 
continued stocks of—Chemicals, Oils, Waxes, 
Gums, Drugs, Coal Tar Products, Intermediates, 
Colors and Allied Products. Also By-Producte 
and Residues. Box 775 Chemical Markets. 








Raw Materials 





Situation Wanted 





WANTED—Position as chemist, teacher or libra- 
rian in Boston or north of Boston by girl chemist, 
holding B.A. from Holyoke and M.S. from M. I. T., 
and with seven and one-half years’ industrial ex- 





perience. Box 813 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 
EXECUTIVE CHEMIST, Ph.D., organic, 16 
years varied industrial research, development, 


production and business experience, seeks perma- 
nent responsible engagement requiring special 
qualifications for executive ability and high tech- 
nical proficiency combined with capacity for un- 
derstanding of, and adaption to, commercial ends 
involved. Box 811 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





BY AN EXPERT in the manufacturing of flavor- 
ing extracts, syrups, bottlers, soda fountain, bakers 
and confectioners’ supplies. Many years’ experi- 
ence with well-known American and European 
houses. Can manage factory and help create sales. 
Willing to start with moderate salary. Box 815 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





CHEMIST, colored, 15 years experience, designer 
of processes, desires employment as laboratory 
helper. Box 817 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





SALESMAN, graduate chemist, two years labora- 
tory and foundry experience, six years heavy 
machinery sales experience, seeks change. Box 816 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





Filter Paper Trade 


Experienced expert in the filter paper trade» 
especially Ashless Filters, would sell his experience 
to a likely firm in that line. Offers to be sent to 
E. Kuhn, Duren Rhid., Virtelstrasse 21 I, Germany. 





SALES ASSISTANT; Export or domestic, young 

man, American, college graduate, knowledge of ad- 

vertising: thoroughly experienced in sales, distribu- 

tion, credits, collections, Spanish etc. Unusual ex- 
erience and executive ability. Availableimmediately 
30x 819, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


FILTER-CEL.—Wanted to 
sample and quote price. 
Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


purchase. Send 
International Products 





MID WEST maker of large quantities of high- 
grade by-product hydrogen seeks outlet other than 
ammonia, and has ample room and facilities for 
plant for utilization of hydrogen. Output can be 
purchased, or will consider practical plan for use on 
spot. If a practical plan is accepted, the person 
making it will be offered position in charge of the 
hydrogen utilization plant. Reserve right to reject 
any and all offers and plans of whatever nature. 
Box 800, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





GLYCERINE DISTILLED always offered ad- 
vantageously to direct consumers. Box H.Z. 9035 
Rudolph Moose, New York City, Graybar Building 
2626. 





TALLOW—Wanted to buy for soap manufactur- 
ing purposes tallow and grease; send samples and 
best quotations, f.a.s. American ports. Semach & 
Co., Genoa, Italy. 
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FOR SALE: Devine Vacuum Dryer 5’ x 25’, with 
Condenser and Vacuum pulp. Box, 806 CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS. 





WANTED—CHEMICAL MARKETS, Vol. 19, 
No. 4, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
ine issues. Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 





BACK VOLUMES of CHEMICAL MARKETS 
suitable for binding. Tell us what volumes you 
need to complete your library, and we will quote 
you. Address CHEMICAL MARKETS, 25 Spruce 
Street, New York, N. Y 








18 Park Row 








USED MACHINERY 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt in our Shops, Newark, N. J. 


Send Us Your Inquiries For 


Filter Presses, plate and frame type, recessed, Sweetland, Rotary, Oliver; Dryers, 
Vacuum Shelf, Rotary Vacuum, Atmospheric, Direct Heat, Rotary, etc.; Kettles, 
cast iron, steel, copper, aluminum, duriron, lead lined, open and closed, all sizes, 
plain and jacketed, agitated and non-agitated; Sulphonators; Nitrators, Auto- 
claves; Centrifugal Extractors; Evaporators; W. & P. Mixers; Dough Mixers; 
Distilling Units; Columns; Vacuum Pans; Sulphur Burners; Grinders; Crushers; 


Pebble Mills; Pumps; Boilers. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Barclay 0603 

Send Us a List of Your Idle Machinery 


Send for our latest circulars. 


New York City 
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USE NATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 


H ACID 
G SALT 
ANILINE OIL 
MYRBANE OIL 
NITRO BENZENE 


Y BENZIDINE BASE 

hd SODIUM METANILATE 
i SODIUM SULFANILATE 
% BETA NAPHTHYLAMINE 
ES SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE 


NATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 
ENSURE UNIFORMITY 





Intermediates Division 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. | 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 












ALCOHOL! 


Pure, Special and 





Completely Denatured 


National Industrial 
Alcohol Co., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. 
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DUES 


of all classes 


INTERMEDIATES 
of superior quality 


SOLVENTS 
produced by hydrogenation 


DETERGENTS 


utilizing their valuable 
properties 


and a number of Specialties — 
such as FLEXO FILM PAINT 


REG. U.5. PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TODYESTUFF™ 


Newport Chemical Works 


INCORPORATED 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, lll. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R.1. Greensboro, N.C. Greenville, S.C. 
Montreal, Can. Mexico City, D. F, 
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“WE’’—Editorially Speaking 

















Charles M. Schwab long has been an 
outstanding figure in the fight against 
price cutting. In a speech delivered 
before the American Iron & Steel Institute 
in session at New York, he again came out 
against this greatest of modern day 
business evils. 

In leading up to the subject, Mr. 
Schwab cites price cutting as one of the 
three evils of all business. His thoughts 
on its correction are both constructive and 
feasible. He berates the pernicious habit 
of some manufacturers in endeavoring to 
force their way into their competitors 
“back yards” by the simple expedient of 
quoting a figure lower than that quoted 
by the logical supplier, and in addition 
assuming the burden of a much larger 
freight rate, which obviously cuts further 
into the profit—if any remains after the 
price war has been won. This, says Mr. 
Schwab, can but lead to one end. 

It is true that Mr. Schwab speaks of, 
and to, the steel industry, but for prac- 
tically every instance he cites, a similar 
condition can be found to match it in the 
chemical industry. In fact, the substitu- 
tion of the word ‘chemical’ for “steel” 
makes the glove fit perfectly. 


cw 


Will wonders never cease! A member 
of the chemical industry in the person of 
James McD. Murphey, assistant manager 
of the Solvay Sales Company’s Chicago 
office, has taken time by the forelock and 
chartered an airplane with which to call 
on his customers in isolated sections of 
Wisconsin. Immediately on receipt of the 
announcement of the 1929 chlorine con- 
tract prices, Mr. Murphy hired his air- 
plane, flew to his customers in Wisconsin, 
and in one day signed more business than 
would have been possible via the ordinary 
methods of railroad or motor in several 
days. The surprising part of the entire 
incident is that the financial outlay 
involved did not exceed that of the 
ordinary sales trip through the same 
territory and had the advantage of saving 
considerable time. What next ? 


cw 


If we were to display the same reticence 
in accepting the inevitable on a question 
of production costs that we do in adopting 
modern means of fire prevention, there 
would not be a need for insurance as our 
plants would soon be. scrapped. Mr. 
Russell estimates that the loss by fire in 
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this country has exceeded $500,000,000 in 
the past five years a large portion of which 
was avoidable. He makes a very good 
point in saying that a concern is fortunate 
indeed to sustain a loss by fire and still be 
able to carry on without loss—even when 
fully covered by insurance. Few indeed 
are the instances of complete recovery 
from devastating fire losses. In some 
instances it effects the life of the entire 
community in which the plant is located; 
it may wipe out the work of years of 
research; it may come at the height of a 
production season, to so cripple an 
organization that it may never recover its 
place in the industrial picture. 


ow 


Investment trusts and what they stand 
for are admittedly something of a mystery 
to the average business man. This is not 
surprising, as they are something of a 
development of this modern age. In a 
previous article on the subject, Mr. 
Switz outlined the functions of these 
organizations and in this issue he offers 
suggestions as to how the chemical 
industry may gain financial aid through 
co-operation with these trusts and the 
investing public. 





DECEMBER 
FEATURES | 

A general survey on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Depreciation and Ob- 
solescence in the Chemical In- 
dustry’’ is being prepared for us | 
| by Howard Berry of the Mathie- 
| son Alkali Works. 

Alan A. Claflin will continue 
his story of ‘‘War Time Chem- 


ical Progress and Peace Time 
Chemical Products.’’ 


Several of the more important 
addresses at the forthcoming 
Second Bituminous Coal Con- 
ference at Carnegie Institute of 

| Technology which are of interest 
to the chemical industry will 
| appear in full. 
| In addition, at least one 
appropriate article for our newly 
organized Plant Management 
section will be published. 
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First and foremost Mr. Switz decries 
the policies of some of our largest corpora- 
tions—not only in the chemical field—of 
endeavoring to impress the average stock- 
holder with a maze of figures under the 
guise of an “annual report.’”’ It is Mr. 
Switz’s contention that a prospective 
investor is primarily interested in what a 
company makes, how it makes it, the profit 
per unit and how it classes with competing 
commodities. This is particularly true 
in this day of diversification within an 
organization. Is it not fair that the stock- 
holder know that two or possibly three or 
four items are carrying the burden for the 
less successful items ? While the chemical 
industry has improved in this question of 
financial information to its stockholders, 
it still has a long way to go. Have we not 
the example before us of the benefit 
derived from the interchange of informa- 
tion on manufacturing, production and 
shipping? Does anyone doubt that 
benefits to a like degree would be derived 
from a similar move in our finances ? 


ow 


As brought out in the October issue, 
there are some amongst our plant superin- 
tendents who are satisfied to look on 
gauging and sampling as_ thoroughly 
routine jobs. Having read Mr. Shapleigh’s 
article last month on gauging and again 
this month on sampling, we are sure that 
were we plant superintendents, we would 
have a wholesome respect for the dangers 
encountered on these jobs. The Hercules 
Company apparently has taken great 
pains to assure protection for their 
employees while sampling and Mr. Shap- 
leigh’s discourse is interesting as well as 
instructive. 


ow 


It is not surprising that the Eastman 
Kodak Company—noted for its progres- 
siveness—insists that every labor 
employee, regardless of the position filled, 
be thoroughly schooled in the proper 
things to do in the event of an emergency 
arising in the course of his daily work. 
Periodic classes in safety are held, and 
compulsory attendance at these classes 
at least once a year is_ required. 
As a_ result, the employees of the 
Eastman Company are well groomed 
in the manner in which to conduct them- 
selves in the event of an emergency. The 
results obtained are apparent in the 
figures of time lost in the various hazard- 
ous departments. 
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METHYL 
ANTHRANILATE 


CHLOROFORM 
U-S-P- 


U:-S-P- 
EPSOM SALT 


RECRYSTALLIZED 


Dow Quatiry 


Wherever chemicals are sold, the name Dow iden- 

tifies a superior product. Better products, higher 
PH ENOL ; standards of purity and improved plant processes 
U-s-P- indicate the underlying Dow policy of unceasing 
7 improvement. 





You can choose pharmaceutical chemicals with con- 
fidence if they bear the Dow Trademark. 


A Partial List of Dow Pharmaceutical Chemicals 


Bromine, Purified Acetyl Salicylic Acid, U.S.P. 
Minor Bromides Powder or Crystals 


Acetyl Salicylic Acid, 
aecuue papi Granulation 10% Starch 


Recrystallized Methyl Salicylate, UO. & P: 

(Magnesium Sulphate) (Synthetic Wintergreen) 
Ferric Chloride, U.S. P. Sodium Salicylate, U. S. P. 

Solution or Crystals Salicylic Acid, U.S. P. 


Phenol, U. S. P. Minor Salicylates 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND . . . MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 
90 West Street - New York City 
Second and Madison Sts., Saint Louis 
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